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Tiffany  &  Co. 


The  1912  Tiffany  Blue  Book 

IS  NOW  READY  FOR  DISTRIBUTION 

It  is  a  complete  catalogue,  without 

ILLUSTRATIONS,  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO 
FACILITATE  PURCHASES;  AND  SHOWS  THE 
RANGE  OF  PRICES  OF  TIFFANY  &  CO.S  EXTEN¬ 
SIVE  STOCK  OF  PEARL  NECKLACES,  PEARLS 
DIAMOND  JEWELRY,  COLORED  STONES 
SILVER,  STATIONERY,  BRONZES,  CLOCKS 
CHINA, GLASSWARE,  LEATHER  GOODS,  ETC 

The  Mailorder  Department 

BRINGS  THE  ENTIRE  STOCK  WITHIN  THE 
REACH  OF  EVERY  CORRESPONDENT  BY 
GIVING  FULL  INFORMATION  IN  REPLY 
TO  ALL  INQUIRIES 

The  Blue  Book  will  be  sent 

UPON  REQUEST 


Fifth  Avenue  &  37TJ  Street 
New  York 
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1  o  own  a  v 
is  to  possess 

The 

Steinway 

Miniature 


A.  grand  piano  m  email 
compass. 

Made  to  retain  all  tL« 
essentials  of  a  true  grand. 


Price,  in  Ebonized  Case,  $800. 
In  Mahogany  Case,  $900. 


The  name  of  the  Steinway  dealer 
nearest  you,  together  with  illustrated 
literature,  will  be  sent  upon  request 
and  mention  of  this  magazine. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS  ^ 

STEINWAY  HALL 

107  and  109  East  14th  Street,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door 
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Plates 


CONTENTS,  NOVEMBER,  1911 


W.  T.  RICHARDS 

Water  Color 

A  Cottage  in  Cornwall 
Collection  of  C.  Matlack  Price 
See  Contents  Page 

JEAN  CHARLES  CAZIN 

Oil  Painting 
Les  Meules 
See  page  i 


JEAN  CHARLES  CAZIN 

Oil  Painting 
L’Estaminet 
See  page  13 

W.  LEE  HANKEY 

Dry  Point 
The  Beggar 
See  page  29 

W.  LEE  HANKEY 

Dry  Point 
The  Wood 
See  page  33 

HELEN  HYDE 

Wood  Engraving 
Secrets 
See  page  so 

HELEN  HYDE 

Wood  Engraving 
The  Bamboo  Fence 
See  page  55 

HAROLD  KNIGHT 

Oil  Painting 
The  Reader 
See  page  61 
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Seven  Illustrations 
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New  Books  of  Interest  to  Art  Lovers  { 


The  Life  and  Works  of 
Winslow  Homer 

By  WILLIAM  H.  DOWNES 

This  book  not  only  contains  a  mine  of  diverting  and  characteristic 
anecdotes  of  the  painter  and  his  sayings,  but  also  gives  an  account  of 
his  work,  which  is  both  readable  and  instructive.  Illustrated.  $6.00 
net.  Postage  extra. 

Plain  Towns  of  Italy 

By  EGERTON  R.  WILLIAMS,  Jr. 

Mr.  Williams  writes  entertainingly  of  Padua,  Vicenza,  Bassano, 
Castelfranco,  Treviso,  Verona,  Brescia,  Rovigo,  Arqua  and  other  less 
well-known  cities.  A  book  of  attraction  to  both  the  traveler  and  the 
stay-at-homes.  $4.00  net.  Postage  extra. 

Broadway 

By  J.  B.  KERFOOT 

In  vivid,  witty,  imaginative  prose,  Mr. 
Kerfoot  describes  the  most  interesting 
street  in  the  world,  from  the  Battery  to 
Harlem.  Mr.  Hornby’s  drawings  are  in 
his  best  vein,  and  make  a  series  of  pictures 
of  the  Great  White  Way  that  has  never 
before  been  equalled.  43  illustrations  by 
Lester  G.  Hornby.  $2.00  net.  Postage 
extra. 

John  La  Farge 

By  ROYAL  CORTISSOZ 

“Next  to  Mr.  Cortissoz’s  fine  taste  in  never  revealing  unduly  the 
personal  equation  in  this  biography  the  chief  merit  of  this  volume 
consists  in  beautiful  reproductions  of  John  La  Farge’s  works.  .  .  . 
Altogether  a  book  that  will  please  the  more  careful  collector.” 

— St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

Fully  illustrated.  $4.00  net.  Postpaid,  $4.19. 

Cathedrals  of  Spain 

By  JOHN  A.  GADE 

“The  book  is  one  of  the  best  that  we  have  seen  on  Gothic  art.” 

— San  Francisco  Bulletin. 

“His  book  should  appeal  not  only  to  the  student  of  architecture, 
but  also  to  the  general  reader.” — The  Outlook. 

Fully  illustrated.  $5.00  net.  Postpaid,  $5.25. 


Boston  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  New  York 


ENGRAVED  WATCH  OF  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY 

Decorated  watches 

It  is  undoubtedly  to  be  regretted 
that  the  cheapness  of  watches,  providential 
though  it  be  for  Everyman,  has  made  us 
lose  sight  of  the  possibilities  for  beauty  and 
decoration  which  lie  in  the  treatment  of  the 
dial.  In  the  days  when  one  man  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  carried  a  watch  somethought  was  given 
to  its  decoration.  Today  a  watch  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  object  purely  utilitarian. 

The  first  appearance  of  clocks  is  gener¬ 
ally  given  as  about  900  a.d.,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  that  a  locksmith  of  Nuremburg  con¬ 
structed,  with  much  ingenuity  and  internal 
misgiving,  a  watch  fashioned  entirely  of 
iron.  The  watches  which  followed  this 
momentous  mechanical  achievement  were 
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THE  HOUSE 

Small  Country  Houses  of  Today.  Edit¬ 
ed  by  Lawrence  Weaver.  With  numer¬ 
ous  illustrations.  4to.  #5.00  net. 

The  Essentials  of  a  Country  House. 

By  R.  A.  Briggs,  F.R.I.B.A.  De¬ 
signed  to  put  before  people  planning 
to  have  a  “home  of  their  own,”  those 
points  that  must  be  thought  of  before 
any  satisfactory  scheme  can  be  formed. 
Illustrated  with  drawings,  photographs 
and  plans.  #3.00  net. 

English  House  Design :  A  Review. 

By  Ernest  Willmott,  F.R.I.B.A. 
Being  a  selection  and  brief  analysis  of 
some  of  the  best  achievements  in 
English  domestic  architecture,  from 
the  sixteenth  to  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
turies,  together  with  numerous  exam¬ 
ples  of  contemporary  design.  $4.50  net. 

The  English  Staircase.  By  Walter 
H.  Godfrey.  An  historical  account  of 
its  artistic  types  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Illustrated  from 
photographs  and  from  measured 
drawings.  Small  4to.  #7.50  net. 


SCRIBNER’S 

Fall  Publications 


THE  POEMS  OF  HENRY  VAN  DYKE 

Complete  in  one  volume.  With  portrait.  8vo.  $2.00 
net;  postpaid ,  $2.20 

Henry  van  Dyke  has  won  his  place  among  the  best 
read  and  loved  of  American  poets.  The  clearness  and 
melody  of  the  nature  songs,  the  interest  of  the  narra¬ 
tives,  the  deep  feeling  of  the  romantic  and  patriotic 
lyrics  have  found  friends  for  this  hopeful  and  human 
poetry  even  in  an  age  of  prose.  A  significant  event  in 
American  literature  is  the  collection  of  his  work  in  verse, 
with  many  new  pieces,  and  their  publication  in  this 
volume. 


ON  MUSIC 

Overtones.  By  James  Huneker.  #1.25 
net. 


RECOLLECTIONS,  GRAVE  AND  GAY 

By  MRS.  BURTON  HARRISON 

Illustrated.  8vo.  About  $2.50  net;  postage,  extra 


THE  LEADING  NOVELS 
PETER  AND  WENDY 

By  J.  M.  Barrie 

Illustrated  by  F.  D.  Bedford.  $1.50  net; 
postage,  extra 

It  is  the  narrative  of  the  play 
“Peter  Pan,”  with  its  peculiar 
fascination  heightened  by  new 
fantasies  and  containing  much 
that  no  play  could  contain  of 
Barrie’s  humor  and  feeling  in 
comment  and  description.  The 
story  carries  farther  than  did  the 
play,  too,  and  ends  more  satis¬ 
factorily. 

KENNEDY  SQUARE 

By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith 

Illustrated  by  A.  I .  Keller  Fourth  Large 
Edition 

“The  best  novel  he  ever 
wrote.” — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Chopin:  The  Man  and  His  Music. 

By  James  Huneker.  #2.00  net. 

Melomaniacs.  By  James  Huneker. 
$1.50  net. 

The  Education  of  a  Music  Lover.  By 

Edward  Dickinson.  $1.50  net. 

The  Study  of  the  History  of  Music. 

By  Edward  Dickinson.  #2.50  net. 

Music  in  the  History  of  the  Western 
Church.  By  Edward  Dickinson.  £2.50 
net. 

The  Pianoforte  and  Its  Music.  By 

Henry  E.  Krehbiel.  $1.50  net. 

How  to  Listen  to  Music.  By  Henry 
E.  Krehbiel.  $1.25  net. 

Music  and  Manners  in  the  Classical 
Period.  By  Henry  E.  Krehbiel.  $1.50. 

Some  Musical  Recollections  of  Fifty 
Years.  By  Richard  Hoffman.  #1.50 
net. 

Success  in  Music  and  How  It  is  Won. 

By  Henry  T.  Finck.  #2.00  net. 


CLASSICS  OF  ART 

Critical  and  Biographical 

Each  volume  profusely  illustrated 

Chardin.  By  Herbert  E.  A.  Furst. 
35-00  special  net. 

Donatello.  By  Maud  Cruttwell. 
34.00  net. 

Florentine  Sculptors  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance.  By  William  Bode.  34.00  net. 

Ghirlandaio.  By  Gerald  S.  Davies. 
34.00  net. 

Michelangelo.  By  Gerald  S.  Davies. 
35-00  special  net. 

Raphael.  By  A.  P.  Oppe.  35-00 
special  net . 

Romney.  By  A.  B.  Chamberlain. 
34.00  net. 


The  South  before  the  War,  the  War,  New  York  after 
the  War;  the  author,  formerly  Miss  Constance  Cary,  of 
the  Virginia  Carys,  wife  of  Burton  Harrison,  Jefferson 
Davis’s  secretary;  her  residence  in  Richmond  made  her 
a  spectator  of  great  events,  and  often  a  participant  in 
them. 


THE  EARLY  LITERARY  CAREER  OF 

ROBERT  BROWNING 

By  T.  R.  LOUNSBURY.  Professor  of  English  in  Yale  University 

$1.00  net;  postage,  extra 

An  illuminating  study  from  the  publication  of  his  first 
poem,  in  1833,  to  his  marriage  and  departure  for  Italy 
in  1846. 


THE  CLASSIC 

POINT  OF 
VIEW 

By  KENYON  COX 

32  illustrations. 
8vo.  $1.50  net; 
postpaid,  $1.65 

An  exposition 
of  the  deepest  in¬ 
terest  to  the  lay¬ 
man  as  well  as  to 
the  artist  of  sane 
idealism  and 
sound  doctrine. 


ART  IN 
FRANCE 

By  LOUIS  H0URT1CQ 
Inspector  of  Fine  Arts 
in  the  City  of  Paris 

With  almost 
1,000  illustra¬ 
tions.  $1.50  net; 
postpaid,  $1.65 

The  author 
gives  an  account, 
condensed  yet 
not  bare,  of  all 
theartsofFrance 
in  all  the  ages. 


FRANZ  LISZT 


ETHAN  FROMF. 

By  Edith  Wharton 

$1.00  net;  postpaid,  $1.10 
“Shows  what  a  remarkable 
writer  she  is.  This  comes  pretty 
close  to  a  great  story.” — New 
York  Evening  Sun. 

“The  best  thing  Edith  Whar¬ 
ton  ever  did.” — New  York  Sun. 

THE  SONG  OF  RENNY 

By  Maurice  Hewlett 

$1-50 

“It  is  a  better  book  even  than 
‘The  Forest  Lovers.’  Not  only 
the  most  vitalized  but  the  most 
artistic  piece  of  work  he  has  ever 
put  to  his  credit.” — Netv  York 
Tribune. 

THE  OUTCRY 

By  Henry  James 

$1.25  net;  postpaid,  $1.35 
Turns  on  the  much-mooted 
question  in  England — whether 
the  English  inheritors  of  rare  and 
beautiful  works  of  art  are  bound 
to  hold  them,  as  it  were,  in  trust 
for  the  nation;  whether  they  may 
be  held  to  account  for  their  guar¬ 
dianship  by  public  opinion. 


Rubens.  By  Edward  Dillon.  $10.00 
special  net. 

Tintoretto.  By  Evelyn  March  Phil- 
lipps.  34-00  net. 

Titian.  By  Charles  Ricketts.  34-00 
net. 

Turner.  By  A.  Finberg.  34-00  net. 

Velasquez.  By  A.  De  Beruete.  34.00 
special  net. 


By  JAMES  HUNEKER 

Illustrated.  $2.00  net;  postpaid,  $2.20 

A  brilliant  and  absorbing  study,  beginning  with  an 
incisive  critique  by  a  critic  who  has  himself  the  author¬ 
ity  of  a  practitioner,  and  proceeding  with  a  wonderfully 
diversified  account  of  the  principal  incidents  in  a  won¬ 
derfully  romantic  life. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 


THE  PATRICIAN 

By  John  Galsworthy 

3 1.30  net;  postpaid,  $1.45 
“A  very  beautiful  piece  of 
work,  and  a  very  sound  and 
subtle  criticism  of  life.” — J.  B. 
Kerfoot,  Everybody' s  Magazine. 
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Art  Galleries 


Information  concerning  paintings  and  other  objects  of 
art,  or  the  galleries  from  which  they  may  be  purchased, 
cheerfully  furnished  by  this  department  on  request. 


A  d  d  r  e  j  r  ART  PURCHASING  DEPARTMENT, 
The  International  Studio,  114  West  Thirty-second  Street,  New  York 


LONDON  KYOTO 

OSAKA  BOSTON 

Yamanaka  &  Co. 

254  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 

Works  of  Art  from  the 
Far  East 

CLASSIFIED  EXHIBITIONS 

- of - 

INTERESTING  OBJECTS 

Are  Held  in  Our  New  Galleries 


d AMES  H.  WIN  N 

•Artist  in  /TF.TALS  ‘Designer  frTfaker  ojf 
' Distinctively  Individual ‘Persona/ 

d  E  W  E  L  R  y 

Exclusive’  DESIGNS  suhmi/fedyor  remount¬ 
ing  Diamonds  Prec  ious  Stone,  r  in 
rieio  artistic  forms  appropriate, 
c/nr  the  wearer  -  Prices reasonable 
t^iquests/or designs  bu  mail  given 
prompt  car cgul  attention  ♦  ♦ 

FINE  ARTS  BY  I LDING*  CHICAGO 


BRADLEY  STUDIOS 

Miniatures,  Oil  Portraits,  Water  Colors,  Sepia 
Enlargements,  from  any  small  picture  you  may 
have  by  artists  of  recognized  ability  and  reputa¬ 
tion.  Daguerreotypes  restored,  reproduced  and 
enlarged.  We  make  no  charge  if  results  are  not 
entirely  satisfactory. 

435  Fifth  Avenue,  at  39th  Street 
402  Fifth  Avenue,  at  37th  Street 


C.  W.  KRAUSHAAR  ART  GALLERIES 

HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED  A  VERY  IMPORTANT  PAINTING  BY 

FANTIN  LATOUR 

“Repose  of  the  Holy  Family” 

Rare  Original  Etchings  by  WHISTLER,  SEYMOUR  HADEN, 

D.  Y.  CAMERON,  FRANK  BRANGWYN  and  1IEDLEY  FITTON 

260  FIFTH  AVENUE,  between  28th  and  29th  Streets,  NEW  YORK 


PAINTINGS 

BY 

AMERICAN  ARTISTS 

CHOICE  EXAMPLES  ALWAYS  ON  VIEW 

ALSO 

SMALL  BRONZES  and  VOLKMAR  POTTERY 


WILLIAM  MACBETH 

450  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


first  intended  to  be  carried  in  saddlebags, 
but  gradually  their  heavy  and  clumsy  pro¬ 
portions  were  worked  out  to  a  scale 
which  made  it  possible  to  carry  the  watch 
on  a  fob,  or  sling  it  about  the  neck.  The 
invention,  starting  in  Germany,  was  at 
once  taken  up  in  England  and  then  in 


SADDLE  WATCH,  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

France,  so  that  by  Shakespeare’s  time  we 
must  suppose  them  to  have  found  rather 
common  use,  when  Jacques  tells  the  Duke 
in  “As  You  Like  It”  that  he  “met  a  mot¬ 
ley  fool  i’  the  forest,”  and  “the  fool  drew 
a  dial  from  his  poke,”  with  a  remark  on  the 
wagging  of  time. 

The  first  watch  with  works,  as  was  said, 
entirely  of  iron,  without  a  crystal,  was 
marked  off  only  in  hours,  like  the  needle  of 
a  compass.  The  fact  that  the  divisions  of 
the  hours  were  further  marked  by  small 
knobs  is  a  significant  commentary  on  the 
non-existence  of  street  lights,  matches  or 
other  common  illuminations  after  dark,  the 
idea  being  to  feel  the  dial  with  the  hand. 
The  case  was  of  beautifully  chased  bronze, 
and  by  no  means  the  least  remarkable  par¬ 
ticular  in  connection  with  this  watch  is 
that  it  is  still  in  working  order. 


ENAMELED  ON  GOLD,  1640 

The  next  watches  made  began  to  be  con¬ 
structed  with  the  mainspring  separately 
encased,  but  the  balance,  not  yet  in  the 
form  of  a  wheel,  was  a  small  beam  with 
knobs  at  each  end.  It  did  not  take  long 
for  the  art  to  make  gigantic  strides,  and 
there  are  examples  dated  in  the  j^ear  1600 
which  are  not  more  than  an  inch  and  a 
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CHICAGO 

73  East  Van  Buren  Street 


NEW  YORK 
12  West  45  th  Street 


Messrs,  moulton  &  ricketts 

announce  the  opening  of  their  New 
York  Galleries  on  October  1st. 

A  comprehensive  collection  of  Barbizon, 
modern  Dutch  and  American  paintings  will  be 
shown. 


MILWAUKEE  PARIS 

535  Jackson  Street 


A  Sumptuous  work 
on  J a  panese  A  rt 


THE 

PAINTERS  of  JAPAN 


By  ARTHUR  MORRISON 

THE  MOST  complete  and  authoritative  work  on  this  sub 
ject  ever  published.  It  treats  not  only  the  well-known 
Ukiyoye  school,  but  other  more  important  and  classical 
schools  hitherto  little  known  to  the  Occidental.  Arthur  Mor¬ 
rison  holds  the  highest  degree  of  honorary  membership  in  the 
Nihon  Bijutsu  Kyokwai — the  chief  art  institution  of  Japan. 

Two  volumes — page  size  10x15  inches  (about  two  inches  each  way 
larger  than  the  page  of  the  Studio),  z  10  illustrations  in  color  and  collotype. 
net •  Limited  edition  de  luxe ,  'with  extra  set  of  illustrations  on  Japanese  •vellum ,  $70.00  net 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  443-449  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Write  for  circular  with 
sample  illustration,  also 
holiday  catalog  of  books 
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MONA  LISA 


(Donna  Lisa  del  Gioconda) 

By  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI 

This  famous  painting  has  re¬ 
cently  come  into  added  promi¬ 
nence  by  reason  of  having- 
been  mysteriously  stolen  from 
the  Louvre.  The  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  reported  as  having 
once  offered  $5,000,000  for  the 
“Mona  Lisa,”  which  was  refused. 

We  have  a  most  beautiful  re¬ 
production  in  color  of  this 
painting  issued  by  the  Medici 
Society.  So  perfect  it  is,  that 
even  the  delicate  crackle  of  the 
original  paint  and  varnish  is  re¬ 
produced.  Height  23j  inches, 
width  10  inches.  Brice  $10.00. 


FOSTER  BROTHERS  -  4  Park  Square,  Boston 

Sole  Agent  in  U.  S.  A.  for  The  Medici  Society,  Ltd.,  of  London,  England 
Illustrated  Catalogue  on  receipt  of  10  cents  in  stamps 


GEORGE  INNESS:  The  Man  and  His  Art 

By  ELLIOTT  DAINGERFIELD 

Crown  octavo.  With  12  illustrations  in  color  and  in  photogravure.  Limited  edition  o*  250  copies  on 
Italian  hand-made  paper  at  $10  net,  and  10  copies  on  Roman  Vellum  hound  in  full  ynorrocco  at  $75  net. 

Prices  subject  to  advance 

This  unique  sketch  of  the  Master  of  American  Landscape  by  Mr.  Daingerfield  is  notable  for  the 
number  of  Mr.  I nness’s  observations  on  art  included,  which  are  recorded  in  his  own  words  as  they 
were  written  down  by  the  author  from  time  to  time.  Furthermore,  it  presents  the  first  adequate 
treatment  of  the  development  of  Mr.  Inness’s  art,  accompanied  by  reproductions  of  the  canvases 
that  most  faithfully  illustrate  his  progress  and  final  achievement.  It  has  all  the  charm  of  an  inti¬ 
mate  portrait  painted  con  amore  by  a  fellow  craftsman. 

The  volume,  printed  from  Mr.  Sherman’s  Village  type,  on  Italian  hand-made  paper,  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  color  and  photogravure,  ranks  with  the  most  noteworthy  of  his  publications  as  an  example 
of  artistic  bookmaking. 

“A  beautiful  volume  ...  a  fine  example  of  typographical  art.” — New  York  Sun. 


FREDERIC  FAIRCHILD  SHERMAN,  2  West  45th  Street,  N.Y. 


S?  Ehrich  Galleries 

iFlastmT 

OF  ALL  THE  SCHOOLS 


Special  attention  given  to  Expertising,  Restoring  and  Framing 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  40th  STREET,  N.  Y. 


THE  MONA  LISA  IS  NOT  LOST 

Coveted  by  thousands,  admired  by  millions  and  known 
to  all  the  world,  the  great  painting  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
vanishes  from  the  Louvre.  But,  fortunately,  a  “replica” 
was  made  before  its  disappearance — a  Painting  Proof,  the 
exact  size,  tone  and  color  of  the  original — -and  a  limited 
edition  is  now  available,  done  on  linen  canvas.  Price, 
$40.00;  plates  destroyed. 

Write  for  information  about  the  wonderful  Painting- 
Proof  process,  and  when  ordering  it  is  understood  that  pic¬ 
tures  may  be  returned  if  not  absolutely  satisfactory. 

Sole  Importers  of  Painting  Proofs 

BROWN-ROBERTSON  COMPANY,  23  Union  Square,  New  York 


quarter  in  diameter.  At  that  period  and, 
indeed,  for  some  time  subsequently,  each 
watch  was  a  work  of  art,  and  bore  some 
distinctive  decoration  on  its  case  or  dial,  or 
on  both.  The  old  craftsmen  who  fashioned 
these  early  timepieces  seemed  to  give  to  each 
watch  they  built  a  bit  of  their  reverent  con¬ 
ception  of  art,  which  in  those  days  formed 
so  significant  a  factor  in  people’s  lives. 
One  could  fancy  that  the  workman  was 
loth  to  part  with  the  precious  little  mech¬ 
anism  until  he  had  wrought  into  it  all  that 
his  hand  was  capable  of.  Thus  we  find 
the  inner  workings  delicately  chased  and 
engraved;  and  while  the  watches  as  a  rule 
were  more  bulky  and  heavy  than  today, 
especially  in  the  dimension  of  thickness, 
some  notable  examples  of  not  more  than  an 
inch  or  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter 
were  achieved — even  as  early  as  the  six¬ 
teenth  century. 

Once  the  mechanical  problems  of  the 
watch  were  mastered,  even  greater  lavish¬ 
ness  appeared  in  the  materials  used, 
bronze  and  brass  being  succeeded  by  sil- 


OLDEST  EXISTING  WATCH 
SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 


ver,  silver-gilt  and  gold,  which  was  finally 
studded  with  jewels. 

From  the  time  of  Louis  XIII  watches 
decorated  with  enamels  began  to  appear, 
and  soon  became  very  popular.  Each 
piece  was  a  marvelous  example  of  delicate 
enameling,  and  the  decorations,  usually  of 
mythological  subjects,  or  bits  of  classic 
history,  were  carried  out  on  the  case,  in¬ 
side  and  out,  and  on  the  dial. 

The  art  of  enameling  on  watches  was  at 
its  height  at  about  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  and  the  popularity  of  this 
treatment  lasted  up  to  the  period  of  the  First 
Empire,  when  very  fine  specimens  were 
produced,  though  with  some  loss  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  thoroughly  conscientious  execution. 

Besides  elaborate  pictures  enamels  were 
applied  in  single  colors,  as  today,  and  in 
conventional  patterns.  Unfortunately  the 
popular  demand  for  unique  watches  led  to 
the  debasing  of  the  early  artistic  watches — 
by  the  expenditure  of  much  time  and  care 
in  the  construction  of  all  possible  forms  of 
extraordinary  and  bizarre  timepieces.  The 
natural  reaction,  of  course,  resulted  in  our 
severely  plain  and  uncompromising  watch 
dials  of  today,  wherein  the  presentation  of 
the  hour  of  day  is  plainly  of  greater  conse¬ 
quence  thanadelicate  interlacement  of  scroll 
work  or  an  enameled  miniature  of  the  legen¬ 
dary  amours  of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 
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Albert  Roullier 

PRINTSELLER 

Rare  Engravings  and  Etchings,  Old 
English  Mezzotints,  Artists’  Drawings, 
Fine  Picture  Framing 

d,  Recent  acquisitions  of  noted  original 
examples  by  Rembrandt,  Diirer,  Van 
Leyden,  Claude  Gelee,  Van  Meeken, 

Meryon,  Whistler,  Haden,  Cameron, 

Buhot,  Lepere,  Jacque,  Gravesande, 
Leheutre,  Haig,  Fitton,  Contemporary 
English  and  American  Etchers.  Ex¬ 
clusive  control  for  the  United  States 
of  the  Etchings  by  George  C.  Aid. 

CThe  Roullier  Booklets  contain  short 
biographical  sketches  of  the  great  mod¬ 
ern  masters.  Any  booklet  will  be 
sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  five  two-cent  postage  stamps.  ::  :: 
d.  Prints  will  be  sent  on  selection  to  any 
address  upon  receipt  of  a  proper  refer¬ 
ence,  all  charges  of  transmission  prepaid. 

THE  FINE  ARTS  BUILDING 
Seventh  Floor,  410  South  Michigan  Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


FOR  THE  SEASON  OF  1911-1912 

THE 

Berlin  Photographic  Company 

BEGS  LEAVE  TO  ANNOUNCE 

A  SERIES  OF 

Special  Loan  Exhibitions 

OF  ORIGINAL  WORKS  BY 

AUBREY  BEARDSLEY 
WILL  R0THENSTE1N 
CHARLES  CONDER 

“CENT  PEINTURES  ORIGINALES  DE  L’UKIYO-E” 
MAURICE  STERNE 
ERNEST  HASKELL 
ALBERT  STERNER 

AND  OTHER  MODERN  ARTISTS 

Beginning  October  23,  191  1 

305  MADISON  AVE.  (bet.  4 1  a  &  42d  Sts.) 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Illustrated  catalogue  of  reproductions  of  ancient  and  modern 
pictures  sent  on  receipt  of  25  cents 


Maison  Ad.  Braun  &  Cie. 

{Braun  &  Co.  Successors 

Announce  the  Opening  of  their 
New  Gallery 

Braun  Building 

1 3  We$t  46th  St.,  New  York 


“  La  Belle  Simonetta  ” 
Ghirlandajo 

Collection  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Esq. 


Publishers  of  the  Braun  Carbon 
Prints  and  Color  Fac-similes 


Illustrated  extract  catalogue  (800  cuts)  50c. 
f Gratis  to  Educational  Institutions) 
General  Catalogue  (French  text)  $1.00 


Paris,  London 


2 TXCembers  of  the  ‘Print  Publishers’  dissociation  of  dhnertca 
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Schools 


Any  additional  information  concerning  art  study  and  tuition,  as  well 
as  circulars  and  advice,  will  be  cheerfully  furnished,  free  of  charge, 
by  this  department.  Address  School  Department,  The  Inter¬ 
national  Studio,  110-114  West  Thirty-second  Street,  New  York 


THE  ART  STUDENTS’  LEAGUE  OF  NEW  YORK 

FOUNDED  1875 


Winter  Term  Opens  October  2,  1911,  and  Closes  May  25,  1912 

Classes  in  Life  Drawing  and  Painting,  Antique  Drawing,  Portrait, 
Miniature  and  Still  Life  Painting,  Modeling,  Illustration,  Costume 
and  Life  Sketch.  Lectures  on  Composition  and  Anatomy 
INSTRUCTORS 

E.  M.  ASHE  WILLIAM  M.  CHASE  JAMES  EARLE  FRASER 

HILDA  BELCHER  JOHN  F.  CARLSON  KENNETH  HAYES  MILLER 

ALICE  BECKINGTON  FRANK  VINCENT  DuMOND  AGNES  M.  RICHMOND 

C FORCE  B.  BRIDGMAN  EDWARD  DUFNER  EUGENE  SPE1CHER 

ERNEST  L.  BLUMENSCHEIN  THOMAS  FOGARTY 

CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

THE  ART  STUDENTS’  LEAGUE  OF  NEW  YORK,  215  West  57th  St.,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF 
APPLIED  DESIGN  FOR  WOMEN 

Incorporated  1892 

Silk,  Wall-Paper  and 
Book -Cover  Designing, 
Antique,  Composition, 
Life  and  Costume  Classes, 
Fashion  Drawing,  His¬ 
toric  Ornament,  Archi¬ 
tecture,  Conventionaliza¬ 
tion.  Headquarters  for 
Women  Students,  Society 
Beaux-Arts  Architects. 
Free  Reference  Library 

160-162  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 


ART  SCHOOL 

Awarded  International  Silver  Medal  at  St.  Louis.  1904 

Term:  OCTOBER  !— JUNE  1 

For  Qjeginners  and  yldvanced  Students 

DESIGN,  MODELING,  W00DCARVING 
CAST  and  LIFE  DRAWING 
WATER  COLOR 
ART  EMBROIDERY 
EVENING  CLASS  in  COSTUME  DRAWING 


Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
7  EAST  FIFTEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Office  Hoars:  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  and  7  to  9  P.M. 


QCHOOL  NOTES 

Announcement  is  made  of  a  course 


of  lectures  by  Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art, 


CORNER  OF  THE  I91I  EXHIBITION  OF  IN¬ 
TERIOR  DECORATION — NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ART 


intended  to  respond  to  a  demand  for  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  history  of  art  as  it  is  related  to 
architecture,  ornament,  sculpture,  painting 
and  color,  as  they  have  been  expressed  in  the 
historic  periods.  The  course  also  evolves 
the  principles  of  form  and  color  harmony 
as  they  should  be  applied  in  matters  of  color 
and  arrangement. 

Applications  are  made  to  problems  of 
dress  and  the  furnishing  of  homes  and  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  under  modem  conditions,  and 
are  intended  for  the  general  public.  Par¬ 
ticulars  may  be  obtained  from  Miss  Susan 
F.  Bissell,  2239  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

NON-RESIDENT  COURSES  IN  ART 
INSTRUCTION 

A  plan  which  furnishes  the  open  sesame 
for  every  isolated  ambitious  person  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  study  or  teaching  of  art,  which 
leads  to  membership  in  an  inspiring  alumni, 
has  at  last  been  worked  out  by  The  Prang 
Company.  Its  unique  feature  is  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  non-resident  courses  in  art 
instruction  in  an  art  school  of  recognized 
standing,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  school  selected  after  careful  consid¬ 
eration  is  the  New  York  School  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Art,  Eightieth  Street  and  Broad¬ 
way,  formerly  the  Chase  School,  which 
during  recent  years,  under  the  inspiring 
leadership  of  Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  has 
made  such  notable  advances  in  methods  of 
teaching  art  in  relation  to  education  and 
the  art  industries. 


SECTION  OF  I9II  EXHIBITION  OF  PAINT¬ 
ING  CLASSES — NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ART 
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This  school  has  established  a  new  depart¬ 
ment,  and  now  offers  non-resident  courses. 
These  courses  make  it  possible  for  a  stu¬ 
dent  to  complete  his  first  year’s  work  in  the 
resident  courses  of  the  New  York  School  of 
Fine  and  Applied  Art  through  correspond¬ 
ence  and  work  at  home,  or,  in  some  cases, 
in  the  local  high  or  evening  school.  The 
advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  are  too 
obvious  to  require  comment. 

The  first  course  offered  to  non-resident 
students  is  one  in  elementary  art  instruc¬ 
tion.  It  includes:  (i)  Color,  both  theory 
and  practice;  (2)  drawing,  in  pencil  and  in 
water  color;  (3)  design,  the  application  of 
drawing  and  color  to  the  solution  of  every¬ 
day  problems  in  the  school,  the  home  and 
the  art  industries. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  form  of 
printed  leaflets  of  directions,  examples  for 
study  and  constructive  criticism  of  pupils’ 
work  submitted  regularly  once  each  month. 

This  course  will  cover  a  period  of  eight 
months — October  1,  1911,  to  June  1,  1912. 

In  clearing  the  way  connecting  art  and 
life;  in  giving  girls  power  of  self-expression, 
not  only  in  the  graphic  arts  but  in  modeling, 
wood  carving  and  needle  craft  as  well,  the 
art  school  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  New  Y ork  has 


BOOK-END,  BY  MAY  L.  BAKER,  ART 
SCHOOL  OF  THE  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  NEW  YORK 

done  some  pioneer  work.  It  doesn’t  foster 
specialties  for  beginners;  all  the  girls  do  all 
of  the  things  that  they  may  find  themselves, 
learn  best  what  they  can  do  for  financial 
independence  and  get  a  glimpse  of  the  all- 
embracing  quality  of  art.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  they  are  packing  away  facts  of  form 
and  color,  facts  of  “history  of  art”  and  of 
“ornament”  which  are  the  warp  on  which 
imagination  may  later  weave  original  pat¬ 
terns — if  so  be  they  have  creative  imagina¬ 
tion. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  system  of 
teaching  is  the  blackboard  work.  The  put¬ 
ting  in  of  big  masses  of  light  with  the  flat 
of  the  chalk  is  infinitely  more  like  painting 
than  the  drawing  in  of  shadows  with  a 
black  point.  Another  ilem  is  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  ambidexterity  by  regular  drill. 
The  art  embroidery  class  will  be  conducted 
this  year  by  Maud  Rand. 

Word  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Frank 
Townsend  Hutchens  to  the  effect  that  he  is 
completing  a  new  studio  and  summer  home 
near  Norwalk,  Conn.,  and  expects  to  re¬ 
main  there  until  January  next. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  SCHOOLS 


The  New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art 


SUCCESSOR  TO  CHASE  SCHOOL 


REGENTS’  INCORPORATION 


INDIVIDUAL.  DAILY  INSTRUCTION 
PRINCIPLES  RATHER  THAN  FACTS 
DRAWING,  PAINTING  AND  ILLUSTRATION 
INTERIOR  DECORATION.  NORMAL  TRAINING 

Irving  R.  Wiles,  Martha  Walter,  R.  Sloan  Bredin,  Wm.  M.  Odom,  Howard  Giles,  Zerelda  Rains, 
Henry  T.  Bailey,  Grace  Stoughton,  Margaret  Strndwick,  Otey  Farmer,  Jane  Martin 
OPENS  SEPTEMBER  5.  We  invite  special  attention  to  our  catalogue 

2237  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 

FRANK  ALVAH  PARSONS,  Director  SUSAN  F.  BISSELL.  Executive  Sec’y 


PRATT  INSTITUTE 
ART  SCHOOL 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
Applied  Designt  Jewelry.  Silversmithing,  Life.  Portrait, 
Illustration,  Composition,  Oil  and  Water-Color  Painting. 

Architecture — Two  and  Three-Year  Courses. 
Normal  Art  and  Manual  Training — Two-Year  Courses. 
30  Studios;  35  Instructors;  24th  Year 
WALTER  SCOTT  PERRY.  Director 


MISS  ALETHEA  HILL  PLATT 

CLASSES  IN  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 
DRAPED  MODEL  AND  EASEL  ROOM 
Van  Dyck  Studios  939  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


THE  MISSES  MASON 

(  Design 

Classes  j  Water-Color  Painting 
(  Decoration  of  Porcelain 
126  East  24th  Street.  New  York 


ADELPHI  COLLEGE 

Lafayette  Avo.,  Clifton  and  St.  James  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ART  DEPARTMENT 

Antique,  Still  Life,  Portrait  and  Figure  Classes.  Work 
in  all  Mediums.  Six  of  the  Best- Equipped  Class  Rooms  in 
Greater  New  York. 

Course  of  20  weeks,  commencing  at  any  time,  with  indi¬ 
vidual  instruction.  All  day  or  half-day  sessions. 

Prof.  J.  B.  WHITTAKER,  Director 


THE  FRENCH  SCHOOL  OF 
FASHION  ILLUSTRATING 

A  Complete  Course  in  ILLUSTRATING, 
FASHION  WORK  and  DRAWING 
from  CAST  and  MODELS 
For  full  information  address 

143  WEST  42d  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


THE  HENRI  SCHOOL  of  ART 

SEPTEMBER  25  SEASON  1911-1912  MAY  26 

DRAWING,  PAINTING  AND  COMPOSITION 

Day  and  Evening  Life  Classes  for  Men,  Day  Life  Class  for  Women,  Portrait  Classes  for  Men  and  Women,  Composition  Class 

Instructors,  ROBERT  HENRI,  HOMER  BOSS 
Catalogue  on  application.  STUDIOS,  1947  BROAD\VAY,  NEW  YORK 


TWENTY-SECOND  YEAR 

THOMAS  SCHOOL  of  ART 

142  West  23d  Street,  New  York  City 
The  Only  School  in  New  York  Which  Teaches 
Practical  Illustrating  Work 

Complete  training  in  Newspaper  Sketching, 
Fashion  Drawing,  Magazine  Illustrating,  Com¬ 
ics,  Cartoons. 

Positions  positively  assured  to  all  students. 
Day  and  evening  sessions.  New  students  en¬ 
roll  any  day. 

Short-term  courses.  Low  tuition  rates. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS 


FOREIGN 


ALEXANDER  ROBINSON 
ART  AND  TRAVEL  CLASS 

-  12TH  SEASON 

INSTRUCTION  3Y  ALEXANDER  ROBINSON 

LONDON  from  OCT.  1,  1911. 
Proposed  Mexican  Tour 
March  to  June,  1912 

Tour  depends  on  class  of  fifteen  being  booked 
by  November  i  (five  having  already  entered), 
as  an  alternative  engagement  will  prevent  Mr. 
Robinson  from  keeping  his  entry  books  open 
after  that  date.  Details  and  costs  of  both 
London  and  Mexican  classes  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary,  Boston  Bureau,  22  Aldworth 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  Alexander  Robinson,  care 
of  Morgan,  Harjes  &  Go.,  Paris,  France. 


NON  RESIDENT  COURSES 
IN  ART  INSTRUCTION 

Henry  Turner  Bailey,  Director 
These  courses  have  been  established  by  The  Prang 
Company  in  the  New  York  School  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Art  (Mr.  Frank  A.  Parsons,  Director), 
which  gives  full  credit  for  work  done.  One  year  of 
Non-Resident  work,  and  one  year  of  Resident  work, 
secures  two-year  Diploma.  Strong  courses  under  in¬ 
spiring  teachers  and  affiliation  with  large  New  York 
Art  School  offer  unusual  opportunities. 

For  announcement  of  courses,  address 

MISS  SUSAN  F.  BISSELL.  Registrar 
2237  Broadway,  New  York 


CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFFS 

Berkeley,  California 

An  Efficient,  Thorough  and  Practical  Art 
School 

INDUSTRIAL.  NORMAL  AND 
FINE  ARTS  CLASSES 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog 

Fall,  Spring  and  Summer  Terms 

FREDERICK  H.  MEVER,  Director 


LOS  ANCFLES  SCHOOL  OF  ART  AND  DESIGN 

Incorporated,  Established  1887 

The  Oldest  and  Most  Thorough  Art  School  of  South  California 
JULIAN  ACADEMY  (Paris)  FREE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Illustrutcil  Catalogue.  L.  K.  U.  MACLEOD  Dir. 
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MISSOURI 


Washington  University 


ST.  LOUIS  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

THE  as th  YEAR  H  ILL  OPEN  SEPTEMBER  25,  l'Jll 
Fully  Equipped  to  give  instruction  tn 

Drawing,  Ceramic- Decoration,  Pottery,  Painting,  Ap¬ 
plied  ArtJ,  Composition,  Modeling,  Bookbinding,  Crafts 

For  full  information  and  free  illustrated  handbook , 

apply  to  1L  H.  WUERPEL,  Director 
Beautliully  located  at  Sklnber  Road  and  Lindell  Boulevard, 
ST.  LOUIS,  no. 


ILLINOIS 


The  Art  Institute 

ART  SCHOOL 

of*  Chicago 

W.  M.  R.  French,  Director 
N.  H.  Carpenter,  Secretary 

Study  art  under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
in  this  country — in  the  Art  Institute  with  its  art 
falleries,  permanent  collections,  passing  exhibi¬ 
tions,  lecture  courses,  libraries,  and  constant 
association  with  accomplished  artists  and 
teachers. 

Drawing,  Painting,  Illustrating,  Normal  In¬ 
struction,  Sculpture,  Decorative  Design  and 
Architecture.  Students  may  enter  at  any  time. 
No  art  student.  East  or  West,  ought  to  select 
his  school  until  he  has  seen  the  fine  illustrated 
catalogue  of  the  Art  Institute,  mailed  free  on 
application 

Be  careful  of  the  name,  the  Art  Institute. 

RALPH  HOLMES,  Registrar 
Dept.  P,  Art  Institute  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CHICAGO  SCHOOL  of 
APPLIED  and  NORMAL  ART 

EMMA  M.  CHURCH,  Director 

Professional  training  in  Illustration,  Deco¬ 
rative  Design,  Commercial  Design  and  Illus¬ 
tration,  Normal  Art  and  the  Hand  Crafts. 
Two-year  courses. 

Limited  membership,  personal  attention, 
graduates  in  demand  in  all  lines  of  art 
activity.  Special  summer  classes  for  teachers, 
designers,  illustrators  and  others  busy  during 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Write  for  particulars 
tt  secretary, 

312-237  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 


OHIO 


ART  ACADEMY 


OF  CINCINNATI 

With  its  large  endowment  fund  offers 
unsurpassed  facilities  for  serious  work 
or  training  for  professional  careers  at 
moderate  expense.  Free  access  to 
large  collections  of  the  Art  Museum. 
Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling,  Anat¬ 
omy,  Wood  Carving  and  Applied 
Design. 

Frank  Duveneck  C.  J.  Barnhorn 
L.  H.  Meakin  Wm.  H.  Fry  &  others 
43d  Year,  Sept.  25,  1911,  to  May  25,  1912 

For  catalog  address 

J.  H.  GEST,  Dir.,  Eden  Park,  Cincinnati 


CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 


APPLIED  ART  PAYS 


Study  Applied  Art  at  home.  ^ 
Personal  Correspondence  System. 
Eminent  Instructors.  More  than  12 
years  successful  teaching.  Practical  re- 
BTs.pimwoRTn  suits  guaranteed.  Onrstudentsln  demandby 
Fouoder&Art  leading  employeraof  artists.  Applied  Art  Courses 
Director  in  COMMERCIAL  DRAWING, ILLUSTRATING, TEACH¬ 
ERS  NORMAL,  FASHION,  LETTERING  AND  DESIGN,  CARTOON¬ 
ING, PHOTO  RETOUCHING,  ARCHITECTURAL  PERSPECTIVE,  Etc. 
Endorsed  by  highest  authorities. 


Residence  Finishing  School  for  Advanced  Students. 
Artists’  outfits  furnished  enroled  students. 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  AltT,  Year  Book  Tree. 
mm  504  Applied  Art  Bldg.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  _ 


The  Henri  School  of  Art  opened  its  sea¬ 
son  September  25,  with  Mr.  Henri  and 
Homer  Boss  as  the  instructors  as  hereto¬ 
fore.  The  classes  specialize  on  drawing, 
painting  and  composition.  Every  six 
weeks  an  exhibition  of  work  done  by  stu¬ 
dents  of  all  classes  is  held,  affording  them 
an  opportunity  of  better  judging  their  prog¬ 
ress  and  stimulating  enthusiasm  and  inter¬ 
est  in  the  work.  These  exhibitions  have 
proven  to  be  of  great  interest  not  only  to 
members  of  the  school,  but  to  many  visi¬ 
tors  as  well. 

The  principle  on  which  the  school  is 
based  is  defined  by  Mr.  Henri  as  “that  of 
interest  in  the  work.  Development  of  a 
strong  personal  art  in  America  through 
stimulating  in  students  a  more  profound 
study  of  life,  the  purpose  of  art,  a  real  un¬ 
derstanding  of  construction,  proportion, 
drawing — stimulating  activity,  mental  and 
physical  moral  courage,  invention  in  ex¬ 
pression  to  fit  the  idea  to  be  expressed;  the 
study,  therefore,  of  specific  technic,  not 
stock  technic.  Impressing  the  importance 
of  the  idea ,  that  it  must  have  weight,  value, 
be  well  worth  putting  forth  and  in  such 
permanent  medium.  The  development, 
therefore,  of  individuality,  search  for  the 
just  means  of  expressing  same  simply  and 


EXAMPLE  OF  BLACKBOARD  WORK 
ART  SCHOOL  OF  THE  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  NEW  YORK 


fully.  The  development,  therefore,  of  art¬ 
ists  of  mind,  philosophy,  sympathy,  cour¬ 
age,  invention.  Taking  their  work  as  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  world, 
considering  their  technic  as  a  medium  of 
utterance  oi  their  most  personal  philosophy 
of  life,  their  view  of  the  subject — one  that 
must  be  important  and  worthy  of  their 
powers  of  seeing  and  understanding. 
Drawing  that  is  solid,  constructive,  funda¬ 
mental,  inventive,  specific,  adapted  to  the 
special  needs  of  the  idea  to  be  expressed; 
such  drawing  as  can  come  only  from  one 
who  has  a  decided  and  special  purpose,  pro¬ 
found  understanding,  a  realization  of  the 
importance  of  his  word  and  the  evidence  he 
has  to  give. 

“A  school  where  individuality  of  thought 
and  individuality  of  expression  is  encour¬ 
aged.  A  school  and  instruction  which 
offers  itself  to  the  student  to  be  used  by 
him  in  the  building  of  himself  up  into  a 
force  that  will  be  of  a  stimulating  value  to 
the  world.  That  he  may  use  the  school,  its 
facilities,  its  instruction;  that  he  may  know 
that  the  school  and  the  instructors  are 
back  of  him,  interested,  watching,  encour¬ 
aging,  as  ready  to  learn  from  him  as  to 
teach  him,  anxious  for  his  evidence,  recog¬ 
nizing  in  him  a  man — another  or  a  new 
force,  giving  him  the  use  of  its  knowledge 
and  experience,  only  demanding  from  him 


NEW  YORK  STATE 


TROY  SCHOOL 
of  ARTS  and  CRAFTS 

( Incorporated  by  the  Regents 
of  the  State  of  New  York ) 

Broadway.  TROT,  NEW  YORK 

Instruction  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  under  Trained 
Specialists. 

Cast  Drawing,  Drawing  and  Painting  from  Cos¬ 
tume  Models,  Illustrations,  Compositions,  Anat¬ 
omy,  Decorative  Design,  Oil,  Water  Color  and 
Pastel,  China  Painting. 

Wood  Carving,  Leather  Carving,  Metal  Work. 
Weaving,  Bookbinding,  Modeling,  Basket  and 
Lace  Making,  Stenciling,  Embroidery. 

Diplomas  and  Certificates.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

EMILIE  Co  ADAMS.  Director 


MECHANICS  INSTITUTE 
APPLIED  and  FINE  ARTS 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Thorough  Practical  Instruction  in  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  the  Applied  and  Fine  Arts 

Most  up-to-date  art  school  building  in  the  country,  fire-proof, 
well-lighted,  well-equipped  shops  and  studios  offering  every 
facility  for  the  study  of  Composition,  Color,  Illustration,  Cos- 
tume  Design,  Portraiture,  Sculpture,  Architecture,  Decora¬ 
tive  Design,  Basketry  and  Weaving,  Lithographic  Art,  Pot¬ 
tery  (building,  throwing,  casting  and  pressing,  mold  making, 
glazing  and  firing),  Metal  Working  and  Jewelry  (copper, 
silver  and  goldsmithing,  chasing,  repousse  and  jewel  setting), 
Wood  Carving,  Etc.  Instruction  by  experts.  Diploma  for 
Regular  Courses.  Summer  Courses. 

For  illustrated  circular  address 

MECHANICS  INSTITUTE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


School  of  Industrial  Art 

OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  MUSEUM 

BROAD  AND  PINE  STREETS,  PHILADELPHIA 
Thorough  work  under  trained  specialists 
in  all  branches  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art 

Special  provision  for  classes  in  Illustration,  Archi¬ 
tecture,  Decorative  Painting  and  Sculpture,  Pottery, 
Metal  Work,  Industrial  Design,  Textile  Design  and 
Manufacture.  L.  W.  MILLER,  Principal 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston,  Mass.  36th  Year  begins  Oct.  2 


SCHOOL  OF  THE 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 


How  installed  In  new  building  especially  designed  and  equipped 
lor  school  uses.  Instructors — E.  C.  Tarbell,  F.  W.  Benson, 
P.  L.  Hale,  Wm.  M.  Paxton,  Drawing  and  Painting;  B.  L. 
Pratt,  Modeling ;  P.  L.  Hale,  Anatomy  ;  A.  K.  Cross,  Perspective. 
DepartmentoJDesign.C.  Howard  Walker,  Director.  SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIPS —  Paige  and  Cummings  Foreign  Scholarships,  Helen 
Hamblen,  Gardner,  andTen  Free  Scholarships.  Prizes  in  money 
awarded  in  each  department.  Address  Alice  F.  Brook**,  manager. 


MICHIGAN 


ART  SCHOOL 

NOW  IN  ITS  SIXTEENTH  YEAR 
Classes  are  conduced  day  and  evening  in  Academic, 
Drawing  and  Painting,  Illustration,  Composition, 
Artistic  Anatomy.  Students  may  enter  at  any  time. 
For  details  address  JOHN  P.  WICKER,  Director 

SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Dept.  P  Fine  Arts  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


_ WASHINGTON _ 

ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  SCHOOL,  Inc. 

1711-1713  New  York  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

□  □□□□□□  COURSES  IN  □□□□□□□ 

Design,  Metal  Work,  Pottery,  Basketry,  Weaving, 
Wood  Carving,  Leather  Work  and  Book  Binding 


FOREIGN 

PAINTING  CLASS 


^ START  BAY 


by  a  former  professor  of  the  Aradf mie  Delecluse,  Paris. 
Edward  Ertz,  F.N.B.A.,  S  laptop,  S.  Devon,  England. 

The  Inks  Used  in  Printing  This  Magazine 
Are  Manufactured  by 
THE  AULT  &  WIBORG  COMPANY 
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that  he  work  both  mind  and  body  to  the 
limit  of  his  endurance  to  find  in  himself 
whatever  there  is  of  value,  to  find  his  truest 
thoughts  and  find  a  means,  the  simplest, 
straightest,  the  most  fit  means  to  make 
record  of  them.  To  be  the  deepest  thinker, 
the  kindest  appreciator,  the  clearest  and 
simplest,  frankest  expressor  he  can  be  to¬ 
day,  for  by  so  doing  he  is  the  master  of  such 
as  he  has  today,  and  that  he  is  master 
today  is  the  only  dependable  evidence  that 
he  will  be  master  tomorrow,  that  he  has 
dignity,  worth,  integrity,  courage  in  his 
thought  and  action  today,  is  that  he  is 
today  a  student  such  as  is  worthy  of  the 
name  in  its  fullest  meaning.” 

The  theory  and  practice 

OF  FURNISHING  AND  DECO¬ 
RATING 

A  VERY  valuable  lecture  course  is  offered 
this  season,  to  be  delivered  by  Mr.  Frank 
Alvah  Parsons,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
educational  department  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  (the  West 
Side  Branch).  The  lectures,  which  will  be 


CLASS  IN  CHINA  PAINTING 
ART  ACADEMY  OF  CINCINNATI 

on  “The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Furnish¬ 
ing  and  Decorating,”  are  the  outcome  of 
certain  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  “Art  in 
Trades  Club,”  of  which  Mr.  W.  Sloan 
Coffin  is  the  president. 

The  lectures,  most  excellent  both  in 
their  purpose  and  in  their  scope,  are  di¬ 
vided  into  three  separate  courses,  of  which 
all  or  any  may  be  followed  by  the  student. 
The  work  will  begin  in  October  and  con¬ 
tinue  through  until  spring.  Throughout 
the  courses  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  value  of 
practical  application  of  artistic  knowledge 
to  definite  decorative  problems — whether 
for  the  treatment  of  a  simple  house  or  apart¬ 
ment  or  for  a  mansion  or  public  building. 

The  idea  on  which  the  course  is  based  is 


Art  Materials 


Information  or  circulars  concerning  any  kind  of 
material,  tools  and  implements,  canvas,  casts,  etc., 
will  be  furnished,  free  of  charge,  on  request. 
Address  ART  MATERIAL  DEPARTMENT, 
The  International  Studio,  110-114  West  Thirty-second  Street,  New  York 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

1125  Chestnut  Street  .’.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Manufacturers,  Importers  and  Dealers  in 

ARTISTS’  MATERIALS  and  DRAUGHTSMEN’S  SUPPLIES 


We  have  made  up  for  the  HOLIDAY  TRADE  a  large  assortment  of  Outfits  in  neat  and 
attractive  boxes,  making  useful  and  acceptable  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  and  comprising  the 
following  Outfits  : 

Oil  Color  Outfits  -  -  $1.50,  $2.60,  $3.50,  $5.00 

Students’  and  Children’s  Water  Color  Outfits 

$1.75,  $2.00,  $2.25 

Artists’  Water  Color  Outfits 

$3.00,  $3.50,  $4.50,  $5.75 

China  Painting  Outfits  -  -  $5.00,  $6.00,  $10.00 

Stenciling  and  Tapestry  Painting  Outfits 

$1.00,  $2.50,  $3.50,  $5.50,  $7.00 

Pyrography  Outfits  -  $1.25,  $2.00,  $3.25,  $3.50,  $4.25 
Pastel  Outfits  -  $3.00,  $4.00,  $5.00  Modeling  Outfits  -  $1.00,  $1.75,  $2.25 

Brass  Craft  Outfits  and  Articles  Water  Color  Paint  Boxes 

for  decorating  of  every  description 

Special  Price  List  Sent  on  Request 

Modeling  Tools,  Stencils  and  Stencil  Colors,  Brushes,  etc.  Write  for  Catalogue 
of  Artists’  Materials,  Vol.  325 


LESSONS  ON  FORM 


By  A.  BLUNCK 

Translated  by  DAVID  O’CONOR 

Illustrating  the  fundamental  forms  of  ancient, 
medieval  and  modern  ornament  ;  leaf,  flower  and 
fruit  forms  ;  festoons  and  garlands ;  heraldic  and 
symbolic  figures,  scrolls,  etc.  All  are  here  given 
in  their  purest  and  simplest  form.  The  designs 
are  in  clear  black  outline  on  square-ruled  paper. 

124  plates,  with  descriptive  text  (20  pages)  in 
English. 

Bound  in  cloth.  Size  8J  x  1 2  in.  Price  $3.00. 

BRUNO  HESSLING  COMPANY 
64  East  12th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Catalogue  upon  request 


A.  SARTORIUS  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

ARTISTS’  COLORS 
AND  MATERIALS 

China  Colors  in  Powder 

(In  vials  or  in  bulk.)  Vials  and  corks 
for  dealers  and  teachers  bottling  china 
colors. 

China  Colors  in  Tubes 

(Oil  and  Water  Preparations.) 

Artists’  Oil  Colors,  Artists’  Water  Colors,  Art¬ 
ists’  Moist  Oleo  Colors,  Artists’  Fine  Brushes 

Write  for  A.  Sartorius  &  Co.'s  Catalogue  contain¬ 
ing  many  instructions  how  to  mix  and  apply  colors 

45  MURRAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


THIS  IS  WHY 

WINSOR  &  NEWTON,  Ltd. 

Are  the  World’s  Standard  and  the  Best 


Their  Oil  and  Water  Colors  have  stood  the  test  for  30  years  the  World 
over  by  the  best  artists. 


Students,  See  that  It  Is 


Newton’s 


Everything  manufactured  by  us  is  of  the  First  Quality  Oil  Colors, 
Water  Colors,  Brushes,  Oils,  Vehicles,  Varnishes  and  Mediums 


CANVASES — The  Winton,  Best  Artists,  Ken¬ 
sington,  British  and  School  of  Arts  All  Sizes 


SEND  FIVE  CENTS  FOR  CATALOGUE 


U.  S.  SALESROOMS,  298  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 
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ADVENTURES  IN  HOME-MAKING 

By  ROBERT  and  ELIZABETH  SHACKLETON 

8vo.  Profusely  Illustrated.  $1.75  net.  Postage,  20  cents  3 

The  successful  adventures  of  two  people  who  undertook 
and  accomplished  the  transformation  of  an  ugly  house  into  a 
charming  and  comfortable  home. 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY  -  NEW  YORK 


“CRAY  OLA” 

AND 

“DUREL”  CRAYONS 

Superior  to  liquid  mediums  for 
rapid  outdoor  sketching,  to  seizef  ugi- 
tive  effects  and  for  color  composi¬ 
tion  in  trying  different  arrangements. 

•I  Samples  to  those  mentioning  this 
publication. 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

81  Fulton  Street  ::  New  York 

WMWWWWWWWWWWA 

Bookbinding  Supplies 

IMPORTED  LEATHERS 
HAND-MADE  PAPERS 
TOOLS,  PRESSES,  ETC. 

CA  TALOC  ON  REQUEST 

FANNY  DUDLEY,  Bookbinder 

12  West  40th  Street  -  New  York 


DAGUERREOTYPES 

Tintypes,  Old  Photographs  or  Kodak 
Pictures,  Reproduced  Large  or  Small 
by  my  own  method,  recreating  a  pho¬ 
tograph  in  modern  finish  and  style, 
retaining  the  character  and  quaintness 
of  the  original,  restoring  much  that  has 
been  lost  or  faded,  and  making  any  de¬ 
sired  changes.  Many  surprising  results 
are  obtained.  W rite  today  for  prices,  etc. 
B.  FRANK  PUFFER,  Photographer 
432  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
Winter  Studio,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 


BOOKBINDING 

ALL  GRADES  OF 
BINDING  IN  LEATHER 

STIKEMAN  &  CO. 

110-114  West  32d  Street,  New  York 


SHERRIL  SCHELL 

of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  London 

Portraits  by  Photography 

SITTINGS  BY  APPOINTMENT 

Studio,  663  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 

Telephone,  6653  Plaza 

PALETTE  ART  CO. 

The  la rgest  a  nd  most  centrally  located  Art 
Store  in  New  York.  The  headquarters  for 

ART  MATERIAL 

of  every  kind.  Plaster  Casts,  Pictures, 
Picture  Frames,  etc. 

PALETTE  ART  CO., 56 

Aigumar  Water  Color  Mediums 

Enable  all  Water  Colors  to 

BLEND  LIKE  OILS,  WITHOUT  RUNNING 

Pictures  completely  finished  one  sitting 
A.  G.  MARSHALL.  Margrave  Meadows,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


Wm.  H.  PowelFs  Art  Gallery 

PAINTINGS  BY  AMERICAN  ARTISTS 

Picture*  Restored,  Cleaned,  Varnished  and  Relined 

Supply  of  ARTISTS’  MATERIALS 

Importer  of  Blcckx’s,  Lefebvre-Foinet’s  and  Edouard’s 
Colon,  Brushes,  Canvas,  etc.,  etc. 

Tempera  Color*  and  Maratta  Colors 
Unique  And  Appropriate  Picture  Framing  and  Regilding 
983  Sixth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City 


BOOKBINDING 

Plain  anti  Artistic,  In  All 
Varieties  of  Leather 

HENRY  BLACKWELL 

University  Place  and  10th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


ARTISTS 

PURCHASERS  SECURED  for  Original  Work. 
Drawings  Especially  Adapted  for  Calendars, 
Magazine  Covers,  Etc.  Write  for  particulars. 

A.  M.  PETTEE,  79  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Vr0UGA  CELEBRATED  FINE  ART  STUDIES 

Flower,  Fruit,  Figure,  Landsrape  and  Animal  Studies 
for  copying  In  Oil  or  Water  UoIoib. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  discounts  and  premiums, 
80  cents.  Only  one  and  two  cent  U.  S.  A,  (Stamps  ac¬ 
cepted.  No  foreign  money  or  stamps. 

/Igent,  M.  G.  PRICE.  359  West  11 8th  St.  New  York 


PICTURE  TITLES  FOR  PAINTERS 
AND  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Chosen  from  the  Literature  of  Great  Britain  and  America 

By  A.  LYS  BALDRY 

In  selecting  the  quotations  for  these  pages  what  has  been  chiefly  aimed  at  has  been  to  find 
passages  of  poetry  which  are  rather  suggestive  than  merely  descriptive,  and  to  bring  together  lines 
which  combine  conciseness  of  expression  with  picturesqueness  of  phraseology. 

HEAVY  PAPER  BINDING,  50  CENTS  NET.  POSTAGE,  8  CENTS 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY  ::  ::  NEW  YORK 


that  art  has  become  an  essential  factor  in 
all  industrial  life.  A  knowledge  of  the 
working  principles  of  color  and  form  har¬ 
mony  is  now  as  necessary  to  success  in  the 
industrial  trades  as  training  in  any  techni¬ 
cal  detail  of  their  practice.  The  architect 
who  is  carefully  and  specially  trained  for 
his  work  on  the  exterior  of  the  house  has  a 
perfect  right  to  look  for  an  equal  amount  of 
training  in  his  colleague  who  is  to  decorate 
and  furnish  it.  It  is  manifestly  unfair  to 
the  architect  and  disastrous  to  the  owner 
to  give  over  a  well-designed  house  to  the 
mercies  and  vagaries  of  an  incompetent 
and  incapable  decorator.  The  decorator 
should  endeavor  to  see  what  the  architect 
has  intended  and  to  worthily  collaborate 
with  him  in  the  production  of  a  consistent 
whole.  The  first  of  the  three  lecture  series 
will  concern  itself  with  an  elementary  study 
of  the  properties  and  values  of  colors,  with 
a  study  of  the  various  meanings  of  hue,  in¬ 
tensity,  luminosity  and  the  like,  illustrated 
by  examples  in  furnishings.  This  natur¬ 
ally  leads  to  the  consideration  of  color  rela¬ 
tions,  or  “color  harmonies,”  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  all  the  theories  given  is  followed 
by  the  specification  of  appropriate  color 
schemes  for  different  kinds  of  rooms. 


MODEL  IN  CLAY,  CLARA  PHILLINE 
ART  ACADEMY  OF  CINCINNATI 


The  study  of  colors  gives  place  to  the 
study  of  line  and  form,  and  the  study  of 
ornament,  which,  taken  up  in  careful  de¬ 
tail,  completes  the  first  course. 

The  second  course  is  rather  in  the  nature 
of  a  history  of  art  through  the  ages,  with 
particular  reference  to  architecture  and  in¬ 
terior  decoration. 

The  third  course,  consisting  of  six  or 
eight  weeks  of  foreign  travel,  is  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  an  innovation,  and  is  planned  to 
definitely  conclude  the  theory  and  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  first  two  courses  by  a  study  of 
actual  examples  of  the  best  expressions  of 
the  “periods”  in  England,  France  and 
Italy.  Throughout  the  system  followed 
by  Mr.  Parsons  is,  first,  the  discussion  of  a 
subject  by  amply  illustrated  lectures;  sec¬ 
ond,  by  the  demonstrative  treatment  of 
actual  problems;  third,  visits  to  the  special 
collections  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
and,  fourth,  by  careful  critical  and  analytical 
inspection  of  notable  examples  of  well- 
handled  interiors. 
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FXCLUSIVE  WITH  BURLEY  &  COMPANY,  CHICAGO 


Rembrandt 

Colo  rs 


/ 


Noted  for  their  sur¬ 
prising  brilliancy, 
permanence, 
and  easy  work¬ 
ing  qualities, 
Rembrandt 
Colors  have 
become 
widely  used 
by  many  fa¬ 
mous  American  and 
European  artists,  whose  testi¬ 
monials  are  at  your  disposal. 


Your  dealer  can  supply  Rem¬ 
brandt  Colors.  Ask  him.  If 
he  won't,  send  to  us.  Write 
tor  handsome  Color  Book. 

TALENS  &  SON 

American  Office 

1095  Clinton  Ave.,  Irvington,  N.J. 
" Made  in  Holland** 

s 
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F.W.DEVOE&  CO.’S 

ARTIST  TUBE  COLORS 

“The  Standard  Quality” 

American  artists  appreciate  the 
necessity  of  using  all  materials  of  a 
reliable  make. 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.’s  manu¬ 
factures  have  been  thoroughly  tested 
for  years  by  artists  of  national  repu¬ 
tation,  and  are  used  by  many  emi¬ 
nent  artists  throughout  the  country. 

Manufactured  by  the  oldest 
color  makers  in  America. 

ESTABLISHED  1754 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  C.  T.  Raynolds  Co. 

NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO 
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Strathmore  surfaces  do  not  bulge  or 
curl  with  the  laying  on  of  washes,  nor 
do  they  hinder  the  smooth  flow  of 
a  pen.  Successful  artists  who  are 
through  with  useless  experimenting 
rely  on  the  quality  of 

Strathmore 

Drawing  Papers 
and  Boards 

There  is  one  Strathmore  paper  and 
board  perfectly  adapted  to  your  par¬ 
ticular  work.  If  your  dealer  doesn’t 
sell  Strathmore,  write  us  and  we  will 
see  that  you  are  supplied. 


Strathmore  Paper  Company 

Mittineague,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Successor  to 

Mittineague  Paper  Company 


MUSSIN!  OIL  COLORS 
DECORATIVE  OIL  COLORS 

(in  extra  large  tubes)] 

TEMPERA  COLORS 
Horadam  Moist  Water  Colors 
Rubens  Bristle  and  Red  Sable  Brushes 

Write  for  catalogue  of  these  and  other  specialties 
also  for  information  on  painting  in  Tempera 

Headquarters  for  French  and  German 
Canvas  for  Oil  and  Tempera 
TAPESTRY  CANVAS 

in  widths  up  to  120  inches 

CANVAS  PANELS,  WOOD  PANELS 

A.  BIELENBERG  CO. 

169  FRONT  STREET  NEW  YORK 


/  DRAWING  INKS 
(  ETERNAL  WRITING  INK 
\  ENGROSSING  INK 

TTT/^  TXT  0  5  )  TAURINE  MUCILAGE 

H  1 1  Tl  T  1  N  N  PHOTO-MOUNTER  PASTE 

IIIUUIItU  )  drawing-board  paste 

/  LIQUID  PASTE 
(  OFFICE  PASTE 
\  VEGETABLE  GLUE,  ETC. 

| ARE  THE 

FINEST  AND  BEST 

INKS 

AND  ADHESIVES 

Sg 

Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use 
of  corrosive  and  ill-smelling  inks 
and  adhesives  and  adopt  the 
Higgins’  Inks  and  Adhesives. 
They  will  be  a  revelation  to 
you.  they  are  so  sweet,  clean 
and  .veil  put  up. 

i  At  Dealers  Generally 

KwMrtsai 

Chas.M.  Higgins  &  Co.,  Mfrs. 
271  Ninth  Stieet,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Branches:  Chicago,  London 

New  victor  records  for  No¬ 
vember 

The  first  strikingly  important  engage¬ 
ment  of  the  season  announced  by  the  Vic¬ 
tor  Company  is  that  of  Ignace  Jan  Pade¬ 
rewski,  the  most  gifted  and  remarkable 
pianist  the  world  has  ever  known,  who  has 
agreed  to  make  records  exclusively  for  the 
Victor  during  a  long  term  of  years,  and  the 
first  two  of  the  records  produced  under  this 
agreement  are  now  offered  to  the  world. 

Two  numbers  which  are  always  prime 
favorites  at  the  Paderewski  concerts  have 
been  chosen  by  him  for  his  first  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  Victor  lists.  The  first  is  the 
graceful  valse,  which  at  his  concerts  always 
forms  part  of  the  eagerly  awaited  Chopin 
group,  without  which  no  recital  is  ever 
complete. 

The  second  is  the  familiar  and  beloved 
minuet,  which  the  virtuoso  does  not  usu¬ 
ally  include  in  his  printed  programmes. 
Me  is  always  obliged  to  play  it,  neverthe¬ 
less,  after  the  impetuous  rush  of  excited 
femininity  which  always  takes  place  at  the 
close  of  the  concerts,  while  the  somberer 
members  of  the  audience  sit  quietly  and  ex¬ 
pectantly  in  their  seats,  waiting  for  the 
extra  numbers  which  the  artist  always 
good  naturedly  plays. 

It  is  also  good  to  note  that  the  exquisite 
elocution  of  the  greatest  of  contemporary 
English  actresses,  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  has 
been  recorded  for  all  time  for  the  benefit 
not  only  of  those  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  of  hearing  her  in  the  original,  but 
also  for  those  who  have  not.  Miss  Terry 
has  recited  for  the  Victor  five  Shakespear¬ 
ean  selections  from  plays  in  which  she 
has  been  conspicuously  successful:  The 
“Mercy  Speech”  from  “The  Merchant  of 
Venice,”  Ophelia's  “Mad  Scene”  from 
“Hamlet,”  the  “Potion  Scene”  from 
“Romeo  and  Juliet,”  and  a  passage  each 
from  “Much  Ado”  and  “A  Winter’s 
Tale.” 

A  record  which  is  certain  of  a  wide  popu¬ 
larity  is  the  favorite  old  Scotch  ballad, 
Loch  Lomond,  sung  by  Evan  Williams. 
Another  is  Moore’s  old  Irish  ballad,  She  Is 
Far  from  the  Land,  rendered  by  John 
McCormack. 

Modern  French  opera  is  represented  by 
the  Air  de  Lia  from  Debussy’s  “L'Enfant 
Prodique,”  a  contralto  solo  by  Mme.  Ger- 
ville-Reache,  and  an  air  from  Charpen- 
tier’s  “Louise,”  as  sung  by  Miss  Alma 
Gluck. 

Another  contribution  to  the  month’s  red- 
seal  list  is  Signor  Sammarco’s  rendering  of 
the  great  soliloquy,  Pari  siamo,  from  the 
opera  with  which  he  is,  perhaps,  most 
prominently  identified,  “Rigoletto.”  This 
makes  a  fitting  companion  to  the  othei 
superb  and  popular  records  from  the  same 
opera  which  have  already  been  given  to 
the  public. 

In  the  less-expensive  class  is  the  second 
grand  opera  medley  by  the  Victor  Light 
Opera  Company,  a  group  of  the  best-loved 
songs  from  “Carmen.” 

There  are  also  a  Godard  mazurka  by 
Charles  G.  Spross,  the  pianist;  Annie 
Laurie,  as  a  harp  solo  by  Charles  Schuetze; 
a  soprano  solo  from  “The  Creation,”  With 
Verdure  Clad,  by  Lucy  Isabelle  Marsh,  and 
new  records  by  Victor  Herbert’s  orchestra, 
the  Victor  Opera  Quartet  and  George 
M.  Cohan,  besides  a  good  number  of 
double-faced  disks,  largely  of  a  popular 
character. 
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On  all  News-stands 
Every  Tuesday 
Ten  Cents 


Are  You  Leading 
the 

Colored  Life? 


LIFE  is  now,  in  addition  to  its  col¬ 
ored  covers,  printing  some  of  its  in¬ 
side  pages  in  color. 

How  much  it  adds  to  the  leading 
humorous  paper  in  the  world  can 
only  be  seen  by  personal  inspection. 

Try  a  three  months’  trial  subscription 
(Coupon  below). 

Some  leading  specials  are: 
Thanksgiving  (Nov.  2). 

Wall  Street  (Nov.  9). 

Christmas  (Dec.  7) 

Travel  (Dec.  14) 


Enclosed 
find  One 
Dol'ar  (Can¬ 
adian,  $1.13; 
Foreign,  $1.26). 
Send  Life  for 
three  months  to 


Open  only  to  new  subscribers;  no  subscription 
renewed  at  this  rate.  This  oiler  is  net. 


LIFE,  42  W.  31  Street,  New  York 
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A  LIST  OF  HOLIDAY  PUBLICATIONS 
JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  1911  m  m  m 


C.  BIOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY 


AN  IRISH  BEAUTY  OF  THE 
REGENCY 

By  MRS.  WARRENNE  BLAKE 

Author  of  “ Memoirs  of  a  Vanished  Generation,  1813-1855.”  With  a 
Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  Many  Other  Illustrations 

Cloth.  8co.  $5.00  net.  Postage ,  25  cents 

The  Irish  Beauty  is  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Calvert,  daughter  of  Viscount 
Percy,  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  wife  of  Nicholson 
Calvert,  M.P.of  Hunsdon.  Born  in  1767,  Mrs.  Calvert  lived  to  the  age  of 
ninety-two,  and  there  are  many  people  still  living  who  remember  her.  In 
these  delightful  journals,  now  for  the  first  time  published,  exciting  events 
are  described.  She  tells  of  the  tears  she  shed  on  hearing  of  the  murder  of 
Louis  XVI,  and  how  the  news  of  Nelson’s  death  reached  England  and 
plunged  it  into  mourning.  The  narration  of  many  similar  events  and  in¬ 
cidents  makes  the  book  an  intimate  document  of  the  times. 

LIFE  AND  MEMOIRS  OF  JOHN 
CHURTON  COLLINS 

Written  and  compiled  by  his  son,  L.  C.  COLLINS 

Cloth.  800.  $3.00  net.  Postage,  25  cents 

Including  interviews  with  some  of  his  distinguished  contemporaries, 

Carlyle,  Browning,  Swinburne,  etc.  His  account  of  Carlyle’s  conversation  is 
full  of  interest  not  unmixed  with  amusement,  while  the  interview  with 
Browning  is  on  the  more  serious  subject  of  his  teaching.  Many  interesting 
letters  are  included  in  this  very  absorbing  book. 

MARGARET  OF  FRANCE,  DUCHESS 
OF  SAVOY,  1523-1574 

By  WINIFRED  STEPHENS 

A  Biography  with  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  16  Other  Illustrations, 
Also  Hitherto  Unpublished  Letters 

C.oth.  8vo.  $4.00  net.  Postage,  20  cents 

This  book  deals  with  the  life  of  Margaret  of  France  at  the  gay  courts  of  her 
father,  Francis  I,  and  of  her  brother,  Henry  II;  her  childhood  on  the  banks  of 
the  Loire,  etc.  This  work  is  the  outcome  of  Miss  Stephens’s  researches  in  the 
libraries  of  Paris  and  Tunis  and  of  her  travels  in  France  and  Piedmont,  where 
she  has  visited  many  of  the  old  castles  in  which  Margaret  dwelt.  The  book 
contains  a  complete  bibliography,  a  map  of  Savoy  and  two  genealogical  tables. 


NAPOLEON  AND  KING  MURAT 
1808-1815 

By  ALBERT  ESPITALIER 

Translated  from  the  French  by  J.  LEWIS  MAY 

Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  16  Other 
Illustrations 

800.  Cloth,  $4 .00  net.  Postage,  20  cents 

A  biography  compiled  from  hitherto  unknown  and 
unpublished  documents,  tracing  the  fortunes  of  Na¬ 
poleon’s  incomparable  cavalry  leader  from  the  time  he 
quitted  Spain  for  Naples  until  his  tragic  end  in  the  year 
1815.  With  masterly  psychological  ability  we  are 
shown  all  the  weakness,  all  the  ambition  and  all  the 
egregious  vanity  of  the  man. 


MADAME  DE  BRINVILLIERS 
AND  HER  TIMES,  1630-1676 

By  HUGH  STOKES 

Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  16  Other 
Illustrations 

Cloth.  8vo.  $4.00  net.  Postage,  20  cents 

The  story  of  a  woman  of  birth  and  rank  who  was  also 
a  remorseless  poisoner  and  whose  trial  was  one  of  the 
most  sensational  episodes  of  the  early  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  A  picture  is  here  presented  of  the  extravagance 
and  dissipation  which  ruled  the  court  of  France  when 
La  Montespan  was  at  the  summit  of  her  power.  Paris 
is  shown  crowded  by  adventurers,  whose  exploits  are 
more  audacious  than  any  ascribed  by  Alexandre  Dumas 
to  his  fictitious  heroes. 
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C.  BOOKS  FOR  GIFTS 


POMANDER  WALK 

By  LOUIS  N.  PARKER 

Illustrations  by  J.  Scott  Williams 
Cloth.  12mo.  $1.30  net 
Postage,  1 2  cents 

Novelized  by  the  author  of  the  delight¬ 
ful  play  of  the  same  name  which  was  one 
of  the  successes  of  the  past  dramatic  sea¬ 
son.  A  picture  of  one  of  the  quainr  out- 
of-the-way  corners  of  London  of  the  olden 
times.  The  volume  contains  a  tinted 
frontispiece  representing  the  heroine, 
and  fifteen  full-page  illustrations. 


From  “POMANDER  WALK” 


THE  HARLEQUIN 
SET 

By  DION  CLAYTON  CALTHROP 

Author  of  “Perpetua,” etc.  Cloth.  1  6mo. 
$1 .00  net.  Postage,  8  cents 

The  joy  of  open  air  and  sunshine,  the 
simple  hearts  of  children,  the  power  of  love 
and  parenthood,  revolt  from  the  tyranny 
of  cities  and  their  strenuous  life — these 
are  some  of  the  ingredients  of  Mr.  Cal- 
throp’s  prescription  for  “the  blues.” 


HONEY  BEE 

A  FAIRY  STORY  FOR  CHILDREN 
By  ANATOLE  FRANCE 

Translation  by  Mrs.  John  Lane.  Twelve  full-page  colored  illustrations  by 
Florence  Lundborg.  Decorative  end  papers,  title  page  and  cover. 

Large  8vo.  Handsome  cloth  with  gilt,  $1.50  net.  Postage,  15  cents 

Anatole  France,  the  greatest  of  living  French  novelists,  has  written  for  children 
a  story  overflowing  with  poetic  imagination,  wisdom  and  humor — divine  qualities 
to  which  the  heart  of  the  child  is  always  open.  “Honey  Bee”  is  the  story  of  a 
golden-haired  princess  who  reigned  over  the  dwarfs. 


DREAM  DAYS  &  THE  GOLDEN  AGE 


By  KENNETH  GRAHAME 

Photogravure  illustrations.  Title  pages  and  end  papers  by  Maxfield  Parrish.  Uni¬ 
form  binding.  Two  volumes  in  box.  Cloth.  Gold  and  color  stamp. 

$5.00  net.  Postage,  35  cents. 


A  CHRISTMAS 
MYSTERY 

THE  STORY  OF  THREE  WISE 
MEN 

By  W.  J.  LOCKE 

Special  gift  book  edition.  Illustrated  by  Blendon  Campbell. 
Ornamental  cover,  green  and  gold.  Tinted  decorative  border. 
Cloth,  1  2mo,  75  cents  net.  Postage,  10  cents 
Leather,  $1.25  net.  Postage,  10  cents 
New  Popular  Edition.  Cloth,  50  cents.  Postage,  6  cents. 


“A  book  which  takes  the  author  out  of  the  ranks  of  those  whom  we  admire  and  places  him  among  the  few 
whom  we  love.” — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  J.  LOCKE 


Titles:  “Simon  the  Jester,”  “Septimus,”  “The  Beloved  Vagabond,”  “The  Morals  of  Marcus  Ordeyne, 

“ Derelicts,”  “A  Christmas  Mystery,”  “Idols,”  “A  Study  m  Shadows,”  “The  White  Dove,  “The  Usurper, 
“Where  Love  Is,”  “The  Demagogue  and  Lady  Phayre,”  “The  Glory  of  Clementina.’  13  volumes  bound 
uniformly  in  green  cloth,  in  a  box.  $  1 9.30  per  set.  Express  prepaid.  Half-morccco,  $50.00  net.  Sold  separately. 
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FOOTPRINTS  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  AMERICANS  IN  PARIS 

By  JOHN  JOSEPH  CONWAY,  M.A. 

32  Full. Page  Illustrations.  Cloth.  8  Vo.  S3. 50  net.  Postage,  20  cents 

An  interesting  glimpse  is  given,  first  of  Paris  itself,  its  streets  and  its  historical  associations,  the  Louvre,  the  Lux¬ 
embourg,  etc.  The  contributions  of  Longfellow,  Saint-Gaudens  and  Whistler  to  letters,  painting  and  sculpture  are 
touched  upon  in  running  fire  of  anecdote,  as  well  as  the  life  of  the  American  students  in  the  Latin  Quarter. 

THE  NELSONS  OF  BURNHAM 
THORPE 

By  EYRE  MATCHAM 

A  Record  of  a  Norfolk  Family  Compiled  from 
Unpublished  Letters  and  Note  Books,  1787-1843 

With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  16  Other  Illustrations 

Cloth.  8vo.  $5.00  net.  Postage,  25  cents 

This  interesting  contribution  to  Nelson  literature  is  drawn  from  the 
journals  and  correspondence  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Nelson,  Rector  of 
Burnham  Thorpe,  and  his  youngest  daughter,  the  father  and  sister  of  Lord 
Nelson.  Though  his  son  and  daughter-in-law  were  separated  he  visited 
both,  as  well  as  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton,  in  London,  where  his 
son  was  staying.  This  book  shows  how  completely  and  without  reserve 
the  family  received  I.ady  Hamilton. 

OF  GENERAL  BONAPARTE 

By  JOSEPH  TURQUAN 

Author  of  “ The  Love  Affairs  of  Napoleon,"  etc.  A  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  16  Other  Illustrations 

Translated  from  the  French  by  VIOLETTE  MONTAGU 
Cloth.  8vo.  $4.00  net.  Postage,  20  cents 

In  drawing  this  unconventional  portrait  of  Mme.  Bonaparte,  M.  Turquandoes  not  allow  himself  to  be  preju¬ 
diced;  he  does  not  give  his  own  opinions;  his  anecdotes  are  taken  from  standard  authorities.  The  work  forms  a 
companion  volume  to  “The  Love  Affairs  of  Napoleon.” 

THE  ANARCHISTS:  Their  Creeds  and  Their  Deeds 

By  ERNEST  A.  VIZETELLY 
Author  of  “ Emile  Zola,  Novelist  and  Reformer  ” 

Illustrated.  Cloth.  8vo.  $3.50  net.  Postage,  20  cents 

This  is  the  first  real  history  of  the  Anarchists  ever  attempted.  Among  the  striking  episodes  which  Mr.  Vizetelly 
pictures  are  the  unsuccessful  attempts  on  the  German  Kaisers  and  the  Spanish  Kings,  the  Black  Hand  rising  in 
Andalusia  and  the  Barcelona  outrages,  the  affair  of  the  Chicago  Anarchists,  the  two  years’  Bomb  Terror  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Paris,  the  assassinations  of  Humbert  of  Italy,  Elizabeth  of  Austria  and  others. 

SOPHIE  DAWES,  QUEEN  OF 
CHANTILLY 

By  VIOLETTE  M.  MONTAGU 

Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  1 6  Other  Illustrations  and  3  Plans 

Cloth.  8co.  $4.00  net.  Postage ,  25  cents 

The  name  of  Sophie  Dawes,  daughter  of  humble  fisherfolk  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  better  known  as  “the  notorious  Mme.  de  Feucheres,”  “The  Queen 
of  Chantilly,”  and  “The  Montespan  de  Saint  Leu,”  stands  forth  as  a  proof 
of  what  a  woman’s  will  can  accomplish  when  that  will  is  accompanied 
with  an  uncommon  share  of  intelligence.  The  story  of  Sophie  Dawes’s 
long  sojourn  in  France  is  the  record  of  an  extraordinary  career,  culminating 
in  a  tragedy,  which  for  political  reasons  was  hushed  up  and  never  properly 
explained,  viz  ,  the  sudden  and  mysterious  decease  of  the  last  Due  de  Bour¬ 
bon,  Prince  de  Conde,  the  father  of  Napoleon's  victim,  the  unhappy  young 
Due  d’Enghien. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  GUY  DE  MAUPASSANT 

By  HIS  VALET  FRANCOIS 

Translated  by  MAURICE  REYNOLDS 

/ 2mo.  Cloth.  $3.00  net.  Postage,  20  cents 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  Guy  de  Maupassant,  the  celebrated  French  novelist,  was  almost  constantly 
accompanied  at  home  and  abroad  by  his  faithful  servant,  Francois,  who  has  just  published  an  account  of  the  days  he 
spent  caring  for  his  beloved  master,  of  whom  he  has  given  a  most  interesting  and  intimate  picture. 


THE  VICISSITUDES  OF  A  LADY- 
IN-WAITING,  1734-1821 

By  EUGENE  WELVERT 

Translated  from  the  French  by  LILIAN  O’NEILL 

A  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  16  Other  Illustrations 

Cloth.  800.  $4.00  net.  Postage,  20  cents 

The  Duchesse  de  Narbonne  was  lady-in-waiting  to  Madame  Adelaide,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Louis  XV.  Around  the  stately  figure  of  this  princess  are 
gathered  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  the  days  of  the  Old  Regime,  the 
Revolution  and  the  First  Empire.  Here  in  the  gay  crowd  move  the  figures  of 
Louis  XV,  Louis  XVI,  Du  Barry  and  Marie  Antoinette,  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
and  other  diplomatists  and  soldiers  of  the  time. 


DR.  HENRY  COWARD,  The  Pioneer  Chorus  Master 

By  J.  A.  RODGERS 

An  Account  of  the  Man  and  His  Work.  ( Living  Masters  of  Music  Series) 

Eight  Full-page  Illustrations 

Cloth.  !2mo.  $1.00  net.  Postage,  8  cents 

A  large  portion  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a  minute  analysis  of  Dr.  Coward’s  method  of  training.  Examples  are 
given  of  his  highly  elaborated  system  of  perfecting  choral  technique,  which  will  be  found  of  interest  to  all  lovers  of 
chorus  singing,  while  to  choir  masters  and  choralists  they  will  be  suggestive  and  invaluable. 


JOHN  REDMOND:  The  Man  and  the  Demand 

By  L.  G.  REDMOND-HOWARD 

A  Biographical  Study  in  Irish  Politics.  Nine  Illustrations,  Including  a  Photogravure  Plate 

Cloth.  8uo.  $3.50  net.  Postage,  25  cents 

The  author’s  object  is  twofold — to  give  an  exposition  of  the  man  as  he  appears  in  the  framework  of  his  career, 
and  to  present  the  Irish  problem  as  it  is  at  root — that  is  to  say,  in  the  problem  of  self  government. 


A  LIFE  OF  SIR  JOSEPH  BANKS 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY 

With  Some  Notices  of  His  Friends  and  Contemporaries 
By  EDWARD  SMITH,  F.R.H.S. 

Author  of  “ England  and  America  After  the  Independence Etc. 
With  a  Portrait  in  Photogravure  and  16  Other  Illustrations 
Cloth.  8vo.  $5.00  net.  Postage,  25  cents 

“The  greatest  living  Englishman”  was  the  tribute  of  his  Continental 
contemporaries  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  The  author  of  his  “Life”  has 
sketched  the  record  of  a  man  who  for  a  period  of  half  a  century  filled  a  very 
prominent  place  in  society.  He  tells  the  tale  of  Banks  going  round  the  world 
with  Captain  Cook;  of  his  share  in  the  founding  of  Australia;  of  the  pat¬ 
ronage  and  assistance  given  to  explorers,  like  Bligh,  Vancouver  and  Flinders. 
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C.  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL 


UNDISCOVERED  RUSSIA 

By  STEPHEN  GRAHAM 

Author  of  “A  Vagabond  iwthe  Caucasus  ” 

With  Twenty  Illustrations 

Svo.  Cloth,  $4 .00  net.  Postage,  20  cents 

A  vagabondage  in  the  forests  of  Northern 
Russia,  far  away  from  railways  and  from  civiliza¬ 
tion,  a  tramp  through  a  thousand  miles  of  pines, 
during  the  season  when  the  white  nights  dream 
over  the  forests.  It  is  life  spent  among  pilgrims, 
banished  revolutionaries,  fishermen,  pitch  boilers,  peasants,  priests,  hunters — it  is  also  an  interpretation 
of  that  "Holy  Russia  of  the  peasantry  which  is  the  dark  secret  soil  out  of  which  all  blossoms  of 
Russian  art  and  literature  draw  their  strength  and  mystery.  The  author  writes:  “I  gave  my  heart  to 
Russia.  She  is  a  woman.  Behind  her  eyes  are  forests  of  pines  and  unexplored  darkness;  in  her  hands 
she  carries  blossoms.  She  is  the  mother  of  nations,  the  holy  one  who  sits  at  home  and  prays,  while  we 
more  secular  go  abroad  into  the  day.  She  is  the  mother  earth  to  which  the  spirit  of  the  blossom  must 
descend  in  secret  in  order  that  God  who  rewardeth  openly  may  add  another  lustre  to  the  rose.” 

MY  BALKAN  TOUR 

An  Account  of  Some  Journeyings  and  Ad¬ 
ventures  in  the  Near  East,  together  with  a 

Descriptive  and  Historical  Account  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  Dalmatia, 

Croatia  and  Montenegro 

By  ROY  TREVOR 

Author  of  “En  Route."  With  a  Photogravure 
Frontispiece,  a  map,  and  Upward  of  One 
Hundred  Illustrations  from  Photo¬ 
graphs  Taken  by  the  Author 

Cloth.  8oo.  $4 .50  net.  Postage ,  25  cent 

Air.  I  re /or  uses  his  car  as  a  means  to  an  end.  1  his  is  not  a  mere  account  of  a  motoring  tour,  but  an 
account  of  the  countries  into  which  he  penetrated  during  six  and  a  half  months  of  exploration.  He 
was  the  first  stranger  to  traverse  by  road  the  country  east  of  Sarajevo.  His  was  the  first  car  to  pass 
Cetinje,  and  through  the  kindness  of  King  Nicholas  he  was  able  to  explore  the  whole  of  Montenegro,  as¬ 
tounding  the  people,  who  had  never  before  seen  a  motor  car.  Mr.  Trevor  did  not  lack  adventures  and 
escapes,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  had  reluctantly  to  look  down  the  muzzle  of  a  revolver  or  gun 
held  by  some  official  to  whom  all  foreigners  are  spies.  Mr.  Trevor  is  an  expert  photographer,  and  he 
secured  a  large  number  of  beautiful  photographs,  many  of  them  unique,  and  the  pick  of  which  is  here 
reproduced  for  the  first  time. 

THE  MAGIC  OF  SPAIN 

By  A.  F.  G.  BELL 

Cl°'h-  1 2 mo.  $1.50  net.  Postage,  1 2  cents 

This  volume,  while  omitting  descriptions  of  buildings  and  cities  which  are  to  be  found  in  guide  books,  gives 
glimpses  of  rural  Spain  in  the  Basque  Provinces,  Navarre,  Old  Castile,  Catalonia  and  some  aspects  of  cities, 
such  as  Toledo  and  Seville.  Other  chapters  treat  of  Spanish  character,  traveling  in  Spain,  literature,  etc. 
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c MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS 


CASUALS  IN  THE 
CAUCASUS 


SOCIALISM  AND  INDIVIDUALISM 

By  SIDNEY  WEBB,  BERNARD  SHAW,  SIDNEY  BALL  and  SIR  OLIVER  LODGE 
Cloth.  !2mo.  75  cents  net.  Postage,  1 0  cents 

This  book  discusses  the  Difficulties  of  Individualism — The  Impossibilities  of  Anarchism — The  Moral  Aspects 
of  Socialism — Public  Service  vs.  Private  Expenditure. 


AMERICAN  SOCIALISM 
OF  THE  PRESENT  DAY 

By  JESSIE  WALLACE  HUGHAN 
Cloth.  12mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

The  question,  “What  is  American  Socialism?"  is  here  answered  by  one  who 
is  at  the  same  time  a  university-trained  economist  and  an  active  member  of  the 
Socialist  Party. 


By  AGNES  HERBERT 


Author  of  “Two  Dianas  in  Somaliland,"  “Two  Dianas  in 
Alaska,  ’’  “The  Isle  of  Man,  ”  etc. 

With  twenty-two  illustrations.  8vo.  Cloth. 
$4.00  net.  Postage,  20  cents 

In  this  book,  the  first  she  has  published  for  some 
time,  Miss  Herbert  takes  us  to  the  magical,  beckoning 
country  at  the  gate  of  Europe,  where  the  centuries 
mingle  in  confused  contrast. 


JUNGLE  FOLK 

INDIAN  NATURAL  HISTORY  SKETCHES 
By  DOUGLAS  DEWAR.  Author  of  “ Bombay  Ducks,  ’’  “Birds  of  the  Plain,  ”  etc 

Cloth.  8vo.  $4.00  net.  Postage,  20  cents. 

A  breezy  piece  of  writing  as  well  as  an  informing  book.  Mr.  Dewar  is  one  who  teaches  us  while  he  makes  us  laugh. 
Even  the  non-ornithological  reader  invariably  falls  under  the  sway  of  this  writer’s  charms  and  rejoices  to  find  a  new 
world  open  out  before  his  eyes. 


STALKS  IN  THE  HIMALAYAS 

JOTTINGS  OF  A  SPORTSMAN-NATURALIST 


The  CRIMINAL  and  the  COMMUNITY 


By  Dr.  JAMES  DEVON,  Medical  Officer  of  H.  M.  Prison  at  Glasgow 
With  an  introductory  note  by  the  publisher.  Cloth.  8vo.  $1.75  net. 

Postage,  1  5  cents 

Dr.  Devon  in  this  volume  gives  the  results  of  his  observations  during  six¬ 
teen  years  of  close  intercourse  with  criminals  of  all  classes.  The  problem  of  Or.  JAMES  DEVON 

how  to  cure  crime  is  the  principal  topic  of  this  book.  Author  of  “The  Criminal  and  the  Community 


This  book  takes  the  reader  into  the 
hot  valleys  of  the  foothills,  tells  of  the 
arduous  nature  of  the  marching  and  the 
animals  that  the  shikari  will  find  to  stalk 
there.  The  author  also  deals  with  the  hab¬ 
its  of  and  his  encounter  with  the  tiger  and 
leopard,  the  black  and  red  bear  and  the 
various  members  of  the  black  cat  family. 
A  special  feature  of  the  book  is  the  illus¬ 
trations,  most  of  which  were  drawn  among 
the  Himalayas  themselves. 


By  E.  P.  STEBBING,  F.R.G.S. 
Author  of  “Jungle  By-ways  in  India" 


With  upward  of  1 00  illustrations.  Cloth. 
8vo.  $4.00  net.  Postage,  20  cents 
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PEASANT  ART  IN 
AUSTRIA  AND  HUNGARY 


Profusely  Illustrated  with  Color  and  Halftone  Reproductions. 
Quarto.  Cloth,  $3.00  net;  postage,  35  cents.  Paper,  $2.50 
net;  postage,  25  cents. 

The  reception  accorded  to  the  Special  Number  of  The  Studio 
dealing  with  the  Peasant  Art  of  Sweden,  Lapland  and  Iceland  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  the  subject  is  one  of  absorbing  interest  to  many. 

The  second  volume  of  the  series  deals  with  a  region  in  which 
Peasant  Art  is  still  a  vital  force,  although  here,  too,  the  products  of 
the  factory  are  steadily  gaining  ground. 


FRANZ  LISZT 

AND  HIS  MUSIC 

By  ARTHUR  HERVEY 

Frontispiece  Portrait  of  Liszt.  Cloth.  1  2mo.  $1.50 
net;  postage,  1  0  cents. 

This  volume  is  intended  by  the  author  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  master’s  works.  It 
gives  an  idea  of  the  important  place  occupied  by  Liszt 
as  composer  and  musical  thinker,  and  of  the  part  he 
has  taken  in  furthering  the  development  of  music. 


BEETHOVEN 

By  DONALD  FRANCIS  TOVEY 

( New  Library  of  Music ) 

8vo.  Cloth.  $2.50  net;  postage,  20  cents. 

A  truly  appreciative,  deeply  sympathetic  study  by 
an  eminent  English  critic.  It  is  a  book  to  give  lasting 
pleasure  to  every  lover  of  that  musical  genius. 


From  "ABOUT  ALGERIA” 


ABOUT  ALGERIA 

(Tlemcon,  Biskra,  Constantine,  Etc.) 

By  CHARLES  STANFORD  THOMAS 

With  Eight  Drawings  by  F.  Dorrien  Thornton,  and  Twenty-four  Reproductions 
from  Photographs.  1 2mo.  Cloth.  $1.50  net;  postage,  12  cents. 


SCULPTURE  IN  SPAIN 

A  New  Volume  of  THE  SPANISH  SERIES 

Edited  by  ALBERT  F.  CALVERT 

A  New  and  Important  Series  of  Volumes  Dealing  with  Spain  in  Its  Various  Aspects 
— Its  History,  Art,  Cities  and  Monuments.  Per  volume,  1 2mo. 

$1.50  net.  Postage,  10  cents  extra. 

Each  volume  will  be  complete  in  itself,  in  its  artistic  binding,  and  the  number 
and  excellence  of  the  reproductions  from  photographs  and  pictures  will  make  the 
series  the  most  copiously  illustrated  one  ever  issued. 


SECRET  SOCIETIES  and  the  FRENCH  REVOLUTION 

Together  with  Some  Kindred  Studies 

By  UNA  BIRCH  1 2mo.  Cloth.  $1.50  net.  Postage,  1 2  cents. 

THE  DIAMOND 

By  W.  R.  CATTELLE,  Author  of  “ Precious  Stones,”  “ The  Pearl,”  Etc. 

Illustrated.  8vo.  Cloth.  $2.00  net.  Postage,  20  cents. 

“The  author  gives  us  not  only  a  mass  of  well-arranged  and  often  novel  infor¬ 
mation,  but  he  presents  it  in  a  pleasant,  conversational  form  that  gives  it  the  tone  of 
a  romance.” — San  Francisco  Argonaut. 

RELIGIONS  AN D  PHILOSOPHIES  OF  THE  EAST 

By  J.  M.  KENNEDY  Cloth.  1  2mo.  $1.50  net.  Postage,  1  2  cents. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  aimed  at  giving  in  a  sing'e  volume  a  concise  history  of  the  religions 
and  philosophies  which  have  influenced  the  thought  of  the  great  Eastern  nations. 

BUSINESS:  THE  HEART  OF  THE  NATION 

By  CHARLES  EDWARD  RUSSELL  Cloth.  1  2mo.  $1 .50  net.  Postage,  1  2  cents. 

This  authoritative  book  is  a  defense  of  Business  and  a  demonstration  that  Busi¬ 
ness  is  not  only  respectable,  but,  being  absolutely  necessary  to  society,  should  be 
encouraged  instead  of  being  hampered  and  restricted.  From  “  THE  DIAMOND  ” 


1 2  cents. 
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C.FICTION 


THE  GLORY  OF  CLEMENTINA 

By  WILLIAM  J.  LOCKE 

Illustrated  by  Arthur  I.  Keller 

Cloth.  1 2mo.  $1.30  net.  Postage,  1 2  cents 

Shows  how  a  woman,  embittered  by  a  tragedy  earlier  in  life,  throws  herself 
heart  and  soul  into  her  art  of  portrait  painting,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
human  interests,  until,  through  the  softening  influence  of  the  love  of  a  little 
child,  she  awakens  to  the  fact  that  art,  howsoever  glorious,  holds  but  a  secondary 
place  in  a  woman’s  life,  and  setting  aside  her  own  ambitions,  brings  her  wo¬ 
man's  wit  to  the  task  of  rescuing  the  man  she  loves  from  the  power  of  un¬ 
scrupulous  and  designing  enemies,  who,  under  the  guise  of  friends,  seek  to 
take  advantage  of  his  goodness  of  heart. 

THE  DANGEROUS  AGE 

LETTERS  AND  FRAGMENTS  FROM  A  WOMAN’S  DIARY 
By  KARIN  MICHAELIS 

Translated  from  the  original  Danish.  1  2mo.  Cloth.  $1.20  net. 
Postage,  1 2  cents 

This  book  has  created  a  profound  sensation  in  Europe  and  America.  In  Germany 
thousands  of  copies  have  been  sold,  and  in  France  it  has  had  an  even  greater 
vogue.  It  reveals  in  a  series  of  letters  and  extracts  from  an  intimate  diary  the  in¬ 
ward  tragedy  of  a  woman  who  finds  herself  growing  old.  We  confidently  believe 
that  it  will  make  an  irresistible  appeal  to  all  who  think  the  woman's  point  of  view 
worthy  of  serious  study. 

THE  SHADOW  OF  POWER 

By  PAUL  BERTRAM 

Cloth.  1 2mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

A  romance  of  the  days  when  the  King  of  Alva  held  the  Netherlands  fast  in 
his  iron  grasp  and  the  power  of  king  and  church  cast  its  shadow  over  the  land. 


KARIN  MICHAELIS 


THE  COIL  OF  GARNE 

By  JOHN  OXENHAM 

Cloth.  12  mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

A  story  of  two  brothers  whose  striking  likeness  to 
each  other  led  to  many  serious  complications.  The 
period  is  that  of  the  Great  Napoleon.  War  narratives 
fill  many  of  its  pages.  It  will  be  a  particularly  inter¬ 
esting  story  for  boys. 


PERPETUA 

By  DION  CLAYTON  CALTHROP 

Author  of  “Everybody’s  Secret’’ 

Cloth.  12mo.  $1.30  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

A  love  story  as  full  of  surprises  and  as  much  out  of 
the  ordinary  run  of  novels  as  Locke’s  “Beloved  Vaga¬ 
bond.”  In  fact,  Mr.  Calthrop's  works  contain  much 
of  the  grace  and  charm  of  Mr.  Locke’s  novels. 


THE  INNOCENCE 
OF  FATHER  BROWN 

ByGILBERT  K.  CHESTERTON 

Illustrated  by  W ill  F.  Foster 

1 2mo.  Cloth.  $1.30  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

Mr.  Chesterton  has  entered  the  field  of  detective  fiction  with  great  success. 

The  Westminster  Gazette  pronounces  the  stories  to  be  of  the  dashing  and  brilliant 
kind  that  Stevenson  invented — exciting  tales  told  in  artistic  manner  by  a  first-class 
literary  hand. 
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MRS.  JOHN  LANE 


TALK  OF  THE  TOWN 

By  MRS.  JOHN  LANE 

Author  of  “According  to  Maria,  ”  etc. 

Cloth.  1 2mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

In  her  latest  volume  Mrs.  Lane  comes  out  into  the  road,  frequents  the  sales¬ 
rooms  of  art  dealers,  “old'  furniture  shops,  follows  Americans  about  Europe,  suffers 
from  camel  riding  in  the  deserts  of  Sahara,  and  from  all  her  expeditions  she  brings 
back  much  booty. 

And  not  only  has  the  range  of  her  expeditions  widened,  but  the  wit  and  humor 
have  mellowed  without  in  the  least  losing  their  raciness. 


AWA  K  E  N I N  G 

By  MAUD  DIVER 

Cloth.  12mo.  $1.30  net.  Postage,  1 2  cents 

A  new  novel  by  this  well-known  author.  In  her  latest  romance  Mrs.  Diver  has  struck 
a  more  universal  note  than  in  even  her  earlier  books.  The  theme  is  unusual,  the  charac¬ 
ters  drawn  with  her  well-known  ability. 

THE  LIFTED  LATCH 

By  GEORGE  VANE 

Cloth.  1 2mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

A  story  of  the  son  of  an  Italian  attache  and  a  girl  of  whose  fealty  he  takes  advantage.  The  mother  decides  to 
hide  her  shame  by  handing  the  child  over  to  a  foster  mother,  together  with  a  sum  of  money  for  its  maintenance. 
When  the  boy  grows  up  he  becomes,  by  a  curious  sequence  of  events  and  circumstances,  reunited  to  his  parents,  and 
a  series  of  interesting  plots  and  counterplots  follow. 

THE  UNOFFICIAL  HONEYMOON 

By  DOLE  WYLLARDE 

Cloth.  12mo.  $1.30  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

A  love  romance  of  which  the  central  figures  are  the  victims  of  a  steamer  wreck,  and  their  temporary  home  a 
lonely  island  in  the  Northern  Pacific.  Their  strange  life  and  the  curious  incidents  which  befell  them  are  told  in  the 
manner  which  characterizes  all  Dolf  Wyllarde’s  tales. 


THE  BEACON 

By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS 

Author  of  “  Demeter’s  Daughter,’'  "The 

Thief  of  Virtue,"  “  The  Haven,”  Etc. 

1 2rno.  Cloth.  $1.35  net. 

Postage,  1 2  cents 

Rugged  strength  and  simplicity  make 
this  the  most  notable  of  all  Mr.  Phill- 
potts’s  wonderful  soul-and-body  studies 
of  Dartmoor. 

Every  moment  of  the  story  is  alive, 
everybody  in  it  is  reality  itself.  His 
skill  at  the  variation  of  plot  and  char¬ 
acters,  his  management  of  conversation 
and  dialogue,  are  little  short  of  mar¬ 
vellous. 


DRENDER’S 

DAUGHTER 

By  NETTA  SYRETT 

Author  of  “ Anne  Page,  ’’  “Six  Fairy  Plays 
for  Children,'  ’  etc. 

Cloth.  1 2mo.  $1.25  net. 
Postage,  1  2  cents 

The  theme  of  the  story  is  that  of  a 
pedantic  student  who  adopts  a  child  of 
the  people,  with  the  intention  of  educat¬ 
ing  her  to  fit  her  for  marriage  with  him¬ 
self.  The  result  of  this  experiment  is 
told  in  the  author’s  best  manner. 


EDEN  PHILLPOTTS 


THE  YOUNG  IDEA 

By  PARKER  H.  FILLMORE,  Author  of  “The  Hickory  Limb’’ 

Cloth.  1 2mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

The  humorous  chronicles  of  a  neighborhood.  True  pictures  of  American  child  life. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  CLOVIS 

By  HECTOR  H.  MUNRO 

Cloth.  1 2mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

Clovis  is  the  embodiment  of  the  modern  boy  in  his  most  frivolous,  cynical,  mischief-loving  vein.  He  moves 
through  or  inspires  a  series  of  congenial  adventures  in  the  world  of  country-house  and  restaurant  life. 
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WAR  AND  PEACE 

By  COUNT  LEO  TOLSTOY 

Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Constance  Garnett.  Cloth.  12  mo.  $1.75  net 

Postage,  20  cents 

New  edition.  Formerly  published  in  three  volumes. 

“In  this  new  rendering  of  Tolstoy  Miss  Garnett  has  surpassed  herself." — The  Bookman. 

ANNA  KARENIN 

By  COUNT  LEO  TOLSTOY 

Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Constance  Garnett.  Cloth.  1  2mo.  $1.60  net 

Postage,  20  cents 

The  only  complete  and  literal  version  of  the  Russian  original  yet  published  in  English. 
New  Edition.  Formerly  published  in  two  volumes. 

Miss  Garnett’s  translation  has  all  the  ease  and  vigor  which  Matthew  Arnold 
found  in  the  French  versions  and  missed  in  English. 


HENRIETTA 

A  NOVEL  OF  CHILD  LIFE  IN  NEW  YORK 
By  ELLA  HEATH 

Cloth.  12mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

Henrietta  is  the  eleven-year-old  daughter  of  a  dra¬ 
matic  critic.  She  and  her  delightful  brother,  Cyrus,  are 
worthy  of  a  place  beside  “Helen’s  Babies”  or  “Eliza¬ 
beth’s  Children.”  They  cause  the  “Olympians”  many 
anxious  moments,  yet  their  pranks  are  forgiven  because 
of  the  endearing  charm  of  their  generous  natures. 


WAYWARD 

By  A.  R.  GORING-THOMAS 

Author  of  “Mrs.  Qramerc y  Park’’  and 
“The  Lass  with  the  Delicate  Air’’ 

Cloth.  12mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12c. 

This  is  the  narrative  of  a  young  girl 
brought  up  in  a  fishing  village  on  the 
coast  of  France.  Her  mother,  dying, 
left  her  to  the  care  of  an  aunt,  a  hard, 
worldly  woman,  married  to  a  Jew,  who 
carried  on  a  piano  warehouse  business 
in  Paris.  While  tragic  in  theme,  the 
story  has  many  amusing  moments. 


THE  WIND  ON  THE  HEATH 

By  F.  ESSEX  SMITH 

Cloth.  12mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  1 2  cents 

A  novel  that  will  make  a  direct  appeal  to  the  public  because  of  its  psychology,  woodland  atmosphere,  and,  more  than 
anything  else,  originality  of  outlook.  There  is  underlying  it  a  tone  of  passion,  the  passion  of  a  fantastic  Richard  Jeffries. 

A  TOUCH  OF  FANTASY 

A  ROMANCE  FOR  THOSE  WHO  ARE  LUCKY  ENOUGH  TO  WEAR  GLASSES 
By  ARTHUR  H.  ADAMS,  Author  of  “Galahad  Jones' 

Cloth.  12mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

A  romance  in  which  tragedy  is  not  far  away  from  farce,  and  tears  spring  perilously 
near  to  the  wells  of  laughter.  But  Mr.  Adams's  humorous  philosophy  gets  the  upper  hand, 
and  the  curtain  rings  down  cheerfully  on  the  closing  tableau. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF 
MRS.  CRIPPS-MIDDLEMORE 

By  GERARD  BENDALL 

Cloth.  1 2mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

This  book  deals  with  the  vagaries  of  a  middle-class  family  suddenly  enriched.  The 
author  has  a  trenchant  wit  which,  with  his  ability  to  assume  the  attitude  of  the  inter¬ 
ested  looker-on,  almost  amounting  to  inspiration,  stamps  him  as  a  genuine  humorist. 


EARTH 

By  MURIEL  HINE 
yluthor  of  “Half  in  Earnest” 

Cloth.  12mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12c. 

The  story  deals  with  the  awakening 
of  a  pure  young  girl  to  the  realities  of 
life  and  what  they  mean.  With  a  proper 
understanding  of  human  nature  comes 
sympathy;  to  know  all  is  to  pardon  all. 
“Earth”  is  a  society  novel  with  a  so¬ 
ciety  atmosphere  that  is  convincing. 


SEKHET 

By  IRENE  MILLER 

Cloth.  1 2mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

“Sekhet”  deals  with  that  topic  of  unwearying  in¬ 
terest  to  readers  of  romance — the  adventures  and  strug¬ 
gles  of  an  exquisitely  lovely  woman  upon  whom  the 
hand  of  fate  is  laid  heavily.  From  the  days  of  her  beau¬ 
tiful  girlhood  Evarne  has  good  reason  to  believe  herself 
one  of  the  victims  of  Sekhet,  the  ancient  Egyptian 
Goddess  of  Love  and  Cruelty 
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PHYLLIS  IN 
MIDDLEWICH 

By  MARGARET  WESTRUPP 

Author  of  “ Elizabeth’ s  Children, 
“The  Young  O  Briens,  ’  ’  etc. 

Cloth.  1  2mo.  $1.50 
Postpaid 


It  is  some  years  since  “Elizabeth’s  Children’’  was  published  and  immediately  ran  through  edition  after  edition. 
In  her  new  book  the  author  shows  that  same  sympathetic  touch  and  sure  knowledge  of  the  real  child  that  stamped 
“Elizabeth’s  Children  ”  as  a  live  book.  The  doings  and  misdoings  of  Phyllis  are  told  with  understanding  and  with  humor. 


THE  MATING  OF  ANTHEA 

By  ARABELLA  KENEALY 
Portrait  frontispiece  of  the  author.  Cloth.  1  2mo. 

$1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

A  story  which  discloses  a  new  and  original  method 
for  the  education  and  training  of  the  twentieth-century 
woman — the  drawbacks,  the  failures  and  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  experiment,  as  exemplified  in  the  person 
of  Anthea,  the  doctor’s  ward. 


NONSENSE  NOVELS 

By  STEPHEN  LEACOCK 

Author  of  “Literary  Lapses,  ”  etc. 

Cloth.  12  mo.  $1.00  net.  Postage,  1 0  cents 

Stephen  Leacock’s  work  as  a  humorist  is  so  well 
known  that  this  new  volume  is  assured  beforehand  a 
favorable  reception.  The  buoyant  merriment  of  the 
book  is  such  throughout  that  the  reader  will  be  ob¬ 
durate  indeed  if  he  does  not  find  himself  moved  to  laugh¬ 
ter  by  these  gay  fancies  of  the  Canadian  humorist. 


THE  SOCIALIST  COUNTESS 

A  STORY  OF  TODAY 

By  HORACE  W.  C.  NEWTE,  Author  of  “The  Sins  of  the  Children,  ”  “Sparrows,”  etc. 

Cloth.  12mo.  $1.30  net.  Postage,  1 2  cents 

A  delicious  satire  of  the  Countess  who  became  a  Socialist  and  the  laboring  man  who  became  her  protege  and  fell 
in  love  with  her  daughter.  The  story  is  full  of  delightful  and  ludicrous  situations  into  which  the  Countess  is  led  by 
her  ignorance  of  her  subject  and  enthusiasm  for  the  cause. 


A  WILDERNESS  OF  MONKEYS 

By  FREDERICK  NIVEN 

Author  of  “The  Lost  Cabin  Mine’’  and  “The  Island 
Providence.  ’’ 

Cloth.  12mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  1 2  cents 

A  man  who  aspires  and  is  brought  always  face  to 
face  with  lies  and  hypocrisies  is  the  theme  of  Mr. 
Niven’s  new  book.  The  volume  comes  very  oppor¬ 
tunely,  delving  as  it  does  into  the  heart  of  our  civili¬ 
zation  of  today. 


THE  DEMPSEY  DIAMONDS 

By  ALLEN  ARNOT 

Cloth.  12mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

A  story  of  the  secret  transference  of  a  fortune.  The 
scene  is  laid  mainly  in  two  old  houses  in  two  Scottish 
villages.  The  tale  is  of  the  days  of  twenty  years  ago, 
before  the  tyranny  of  speed  began,  but  it  is  swayed 
throughout  and  borne  to  its  close  by  the  same  swift 
passions  that  sway  the  stories  of  men  and  women  to¬ 
day,  and  will  sway  them  to  the  end  of  time. 


SHADOW  SHAPES 

By  MAUDE  ANNESLEY 

Author  of  “ The  Wind  of  Life,  ”  “The  Door  of  Darkness’’  and  “Wind  Along  the  Waste’’ 

Cloth.  1 2mo.  $1.30  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

The  name  of  Maude  Annesley  on  a  title  page  is  a  guarantee  that  “things”  will  happen.  It  is  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  now  by  scientists  of  repute  that  hypnotic  suggestion  is  often  a  compelling  force,  and  that  the  subject  of  such 
suggestion  might  quite  conceivably  be  driven  to  suicide  at  an  appointed  time,  and,  if  at  an  appointed  time,  why  not 
also  in  the  event  of  a  certain  contingency?  It  is  on  this  latter  possibility  that  the  plot  depends. 


THE  RED  LANTERN 


1 

r- 7 

1  2mo. 


By  EDITH  WHERRY 
Cloth.  $1.30  net.  Postage,  12  cents 


“Apart  from  its  striking  study  of  an  Eurasian  woman  the  story  is  notable 
for  its  vivid  pictures  of  the  turmoil  of  China  in  and  around  Peking.  A 
welcome  change  from  the  current  run  of  fiction,  the  book  stands  apart  even 


among  the  many  tales  of  China  that  the  West  has  written  in  recent  years.” — New  York  Tribune. 
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H  VERSE  and  DRAMA 


THE  BALLAD  OF 
THE  WHITE  HORSE 

By  GILBERT  K.  CHESTERTON 

Cloth.  1 2 mo.  $1.25  net. 

Postage,  I  0  cents 

“We  should  certainly  be  inclined  to  prophesy  that  ‘The  Ballad  of  the 
White  Horse’  will  live  very  much  longer  than  any  other  of  Mr.  Chester¬ 
ton’s  writings.  It  is,  in  fact,  by  far  the  best  and  the  most  important  thing 
he  has  done.  It  is  the  first  vital  poetising  of  Alfred's  story,  because  in  it 
for  the  first  time  a  poet  has  impassioned  the  story  by  reading  it  as  a  version 
of  his  own  profound  convictions.” — The  Nation  {London). 


GILBERT  K.  CHESTERTON 


JUANA  OF  CASTILE 

By  MAY  EARLE 

Cloth.  12mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  !  0  cents 

A  history,  told  in  verse,  of  Juana,  daughter  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain. 


THE  SAILOR  WHO  HAS  SAILED 

By  BENJAMIN  R.  C.  LOW 

Cloth.  Small  1  2mo.  Boards,  gilt  top.  $  1 .00  net. 
Postage,  1  0  cents 

A  book  of  short  verses  showing  true  poetic  feeling. 


VERSES 

By  DOLF  WYLLARDE 

1 6mo.  Cloth.  $1.00  net.  Postage,  10  cents. 
Photogravure  Frontispiece 

The  author  of  “  The  Unofficial  Honeymoon,” 
etc.,  is  presented  to  us  in  a  new  guise — as  a  poet¬ 
ess — in  which  she  wins  her  laurels  as  deservedly  as 
for  her  prose  tales. 


PSYCHE 

By  FRANCIS  COUTTS 
Cloth.  12mo.  $1.25  net. 

Postage,  10  cents 

An  allegory  written  in  blank 
verse. 


THE  INN. OF  DREAMS 

By  OLIVE  CUSTANCE 

(Lady  Alfred  Douglas) 

Cloth.  l2mo.  $1.25  net. 
Postage,  10  cents 

A  book  of  short  verses,  by  the 
author  of  “Rainbows.” 


The  CITY  of  the  SOUL 

By  LORD  ALFRED  DOUGLAS 

Cloth.  l2mo.  $1.50  net. 
Postage,  10  cents 

A  reprint,  by  popular  request,  of 
a  book  out  of  print  for  eleven  years. 


GEORGE  ARLISS 
AS  “DISRAELI” 


DISRAELI 

By  LOUIS  N.  PARKER 

Author  of  “Pomander  Walk’’  ar>d  “Rosemary.  ’’  Translator  of 
“L’Aiglon”  and  “Chanticler” 

Small  I2mo.  Flexible  cloth-  $1.00  net. 

Postage,  1  0  cents 

The  plot  concerns  itself  with  the  most  dramatic  episode  in  the  career  of  the  great 
English  statesman,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  By  a  masterful  coup  he  se¬ 
cured,  against  the  opposition  of  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  the  British  possession  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  Mr.  Parker’s  play  is  a  vital  document  of  the  time. 
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NOW  READY  FOR  DELIVERY 


THE  GARDENS  OF  ENGLAND 
IN  THE  NORTHERN  COUNTIES 


HE  third  volume  of  the  series  of  Special  Num¬ 
bers  of  "The  Studio”  devoted  to  the  Gardens 
of  England  is  now  ready.  This  completes 
the  series,  the  Southern  and  Western  Coun¬ 
ties  having  been  dealt  with  in  the  Winter  Number, 
1907-8,  and  the  Midland  and  Eastern  Counties  in  the 
Winter  Number,  1  908-9.  It  contains  about  1  30  full- 
page  illustrations  carefully  selected  from  some  hundreds  of 
photographs- taken  exclusively  for  this  volume  by  Mr.W. 
J.  Day,  the  well-known  garden  photographer-  of  seme  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  interesting  gardens  in  Yorkshire,  Lanca¬ 
shire,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Durham  and  Northum¬ 
berland.  In  addition  are  included  several  plates  in  colors 
after  water-color  drawings  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Elgood,  R.  L,  Mr. 
E.  A.  Chadwick,  and  others.  Thus  the  volume  is  one 
which  will  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  the  garden  and  garden  craft. 

To  avoid  disappointment  orders  should  be  placed  at 
once,  as  the  edition  is  limited,  and  the  number  will 
not  be  reprinted.  The  first  volume  of  this  series  went  out 
of  print  shortly  after  publication,  while  only  a  few  copies 
of  the  second  remain  unsold.  Price  on  publication,  subject 
to  advance  after  publication,  Paper  $2.50  net,  postage 
25  cents;  Cloth  $3.00  net,  postage  35  cents. 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  114  West  32d  Street,  New  York 
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NEW  FICTION  FOR  FALL  PUBLICATION 


THE  UNOFFICIAL  HONEYMOON 

By  DOLF  WYLLARDE.  Cloth.  12mo.  $1.30  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

A  love  romance  of  which  the  central  figures  are  the  victims  of  a  steamer  wreck,  and  their  temporary  home  a  lonely  island  in 
the  Northern  Pacific.  Their  strange  life  and  the  curious  incidents  which  befell  them  are  told  in  the  manner  which  characterizes 
all  Dolf  Wyllarde’s  tales. 

THE  COIL  OF  CARNE 

By  JOHN  OXENHAM.  Cloth.  12mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

A  story  of  two  brothers  whose  striking  likeness  to  each  other  led  to  many  serious  complications.  The  period  is  that  of  the 
Great  Napoleon.  War  narratives  fill  many  of  its  pages,  ft  will  be  a  particularly  interesting  story  to  boys. 

THE  MATING  OF  ANTHEA 

By  ARABELLA  KENEALY.  Portrait  Frontispiece  of  the  Author.  Cloth.  l2mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

A  story  which  discloses  a  new  and  original  method  for  the  education  and  training  of  the  twentieth-century  woman — the  draw¬ 
backs,  the  failures  and  the  ultimate  success  of  the  experiment,  as  exemplified  in  the  person  of  Anthea,  the  doctor’s  ward. 

THE  LIFTED  LATCH 

By  GEORGE  VANE.  Cloth.  12mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

A  story  of  the  son  of  an  Italian  attache  and  a  girl  of  whose  fealty  he  takes  advantage.  The  mother  decides  to  hide  her  shame 
by  handing  the  child  over  to  a  foster  mother,  together  with  a  sum  of  money  for  its  maintenance.  When  the  boy  grows  up  he 
becomes,  by  a  curious  sequence  of  events  and  circumstances,  reunited  to  his  parents,  and  a  series  of  plots  and  counterplots  follow. 
The  scene  is  set  principally  in  diplomatic  circles  in  Rome. 

THE  DEMPSEY  DIAMONDS 

By  ALLEN  ARNOT.  Cloth.  12mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

A  story  of  the  secret  transference  of  a  fortune.  The  scene  is  laid  mainly  in  two  old  houses  in  two  Scottish  villages.  The  tale 
is  of  the  days  of  twenty  years  ago,  before  the  tyranny  of  speed  began,  but  it  is  swayed  throughout  and  borne  to  its  close  by  the 
same  swift  passions  that  sway  the  stories  of  men  and  women  today,  and  will  sway  them  to  the  end  of  time. 


NEW  NOVELS  THAT  HAVE  MET  WITH  SUCCESS 


PERPETUA 

By  DION  CLAYTON  CALTHROP,  author  of  “Everybody’s  Secret.”  Cloth.  12mo.  $1.30  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

A  love  story  as  full  of  surprises  and  as  much  out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  novels  as  Locke’s  “Beloved  Vagabond.”  In  fact,  Mr. 
Calthrop’s  works  contain  much  of  the  grace  and  charm  of  Mr.  Locke's  novels. 

THE  RED  LANTERN 

By  EDITH  WHERRY.  Cloth.  l2mo.  $1.30  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

“Apart  from  its  striking  study  of  an  Eurasian  woman  the  story  is  notable  for  its  vivid  pictures  of  the  turmoil  of  China  in  and 
around  Peking.  A  welcome  change  from  the  current  run  of  fiction,  the  book  stands  apart  even  among  the  many  tales  of  China  that 
the  West  has  written  in  recent  years.” — New  York  Tribune. 

DEMETER’S  DAUGHTER 

By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS.  Cloth.  12mo.  $1.35  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

The  most  important  of  Mr.  Phillpotts’s  recent  novels.  Tells  of  the  life  of  self-renunciation  on  the  part  of  a  mother  for  her 
children  and  a  worthless  husband.  As  in  many  of  his  former  novels  Mr.  Phillpotts  has  laid  the  scene  in  Dartmoor. 

THE  YOUNG  IDEA 

By  PARKER  H.  FILLMORE,  author  of  “The  Hickory  Limb.”  Illustrated  by  ROSE  CECIL  O’NEILL 
Cloth.  12mo.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

“As  new  and  delightful  a  thing  in  its  way  as  was  the  art  of  Myra  Kelly.  Significance  to  the  stories  beyond  the  mere  superficial 
amusement  they  afford.  Amusing  they  are,  most  undoubtedly,  and  with  a  genuine  fullness  of  unforced  humor  that  alone  would  be 
a  thing  of  joy.” — Philadelphia  Press. 

A  CHRISTMAS  MYSTERY 

THE  STORY  OF  THREE  WISE  MEN 

By  W.  J.  LOCKE.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  16mo.  50  cents  net.  Postage,  6  cents.  A  new,  popular-priced  edition 

“A  book  which  takes  the  author  out  of  the  ranks  of  those  whom  we  admire  and  places  him  among  the  few  whom  we  love. 

—  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

THE  NEED  OF  CHANGE 

NEW  EDITION 

By  JULIAN  STREET.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  l6mo.  50  cents  net.  Postage,  6  cents 
“Fortify  yourself  when  you  start  this  story.  If  you  don't  you  may  disturb  the  passengers  by  laughing  right  out  loud.'  — - 

— San  Francisco  Bulletin. 
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THE  STARR  PIANO  COMPANY 


Selling  agents  in  all  Cities 


FIRST  of  all  a  musical  instrument  of  the  highest  grade — a  piano  that 
artists  and  the  most  exacting  critics  pronounce  faultless.  Played  by 
hand  it  is  a  revelation  of  melodant  tone  quality,  responsiveness  and 
sonorous  volume. 

Nor  is  it  one  whit  less  perfect  in  its  playing  mechanism,  reproducing  the  greatest  classics 
with  absolute  trueness  to  every  variation  and  shade  of  the  music  plus  the  individual  expression 
of  the  player.  The  Starr  Player  Piano  is  not  merely  the  wonder  of  the  layman  but  the 
marvel  of  the  trained  musician. 

Charming  art  views  of  the  various  Starr  Models  and  the  home  of  their  production  may  be  had  on  request 


Price,  $850  (Freight  and  Handling  Additional) 


ALABAMA— Birmingham,  1921  Third  Avenue 
Montgomery,  108-112  Dexter  Avenue 
CALIFORNIA— L.OS  ANGELES.  628-632  S.  Hill  Street 
FLORIDA — Pensacola,  8  S.  Palafox  Street 
Jacksonville,  307  Main  Street 
INDIANA— Evansville,  124  Main  Street 

IndiAnapolis,  138  and  140  N.  Pennsylvania  Street 
MUNCIE,  Delaware  Hotel  Bldg. 

RICHMOND,  933-935  Main  Street 
MICHIGAN  — Detroit,  lio  Broadway 


OHIO — Akron,  Mill  and  High  Streets 

Cincinnati,  it9  W.  4th  Avenue 
Cleveland,  1220-1224  Huron  Road 
Dayton,  4th  and  Ludlow  Streets 
HAMILTON,  10  S.  Third  Street 
Springfield,  109  E.  High  Street 
Toledo,  329  Superior  Street 
TENNESSEE— Chattanooga.  722  Market  Street 
Nashville,  240-242  Fifth  Avenue,  North 
Knoxville,  517  Prince  Street 


Factory  and  executive  offices 


RICH  MON  D,  INDIANA 


"  LES  MEULES."  from  the  oil 
painting  by  JEAN  CHARLES  CAZIN. 


(In  the  Collection  0/ 

Alex.  T.  Hollingsworth,  l:sq.) 
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THE  AMERICAN  EXHIBITION  IN 
ROME 

BY  CHRISTIAN  BRINTON 

Neves  in  the  history  of  art  exhibitions, 
national,  international  or  universal,  has  there  been 
seen  a  more  picturesque  or  appropriate  emplace¬ 
ment  for  such  a  display  than  that  offered  by  the 
Valle  Giulia,  which  is  the  site  of  the  current  Roman 
Exposition.  The  approach  through  the  verdant 
avenues  of  the  Borghese  Gardens,  the  imposing 
Gate  of  Honor  with  its  soaring  columns  on  either 
side,  and  the  collection  of  white  or  delicately  poly¬ 
chromatic  buildings  rising  to  right  and  left  and 
massed  against  the  hills  and  wood  across  the  valley 
make  an  impression  which  is  unforgettable.  Every¬ 
thing  has  been  done  to  attract  and  refresh  the  eye 
already  sated  with  so  much  that  is  old  and  storied, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  efforts  in  this  di¬ 
rection  have  been  crowned  with  a  gratifying  measure 


of  success.  Easy  of  access  from  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo,  the  Porta  Pinciana  or  the  Via  Flaminia,  the 
grounds  themselves  have  been  rendered  doubly 
agreeable  by  numerous  fountains,  variegated  masses 
of  bloom  and  broad,  inviting  approaches  to  the 
several  buildings. 

Still,  while  endorsing  to  the  fullest  extent  the  gen¬ 
eral  results  attained,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to 
accord  equal  praise  to  each  individual  unit.  The 
Austrian  Pavilion,  for  instance,  is  a  masterpiece  of 
restrained  yet  effective  taste  both  without  and  with¬ 
in.  The  Belgian,  on  the  contrary,  is  distinctly 
mediocre,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  French, 
though  in  compensation  the  German,  Hungarian 
and  Russian  reveal  a  vigorous  and  salutary  nation¬ 
alism  in  style  and  structure.  Even  the  inferior  ones 
just  enumerated  do  not,  however,  either  in  form  or 
color,  mitigate  against  the  scheme  in  its  entirety. 
It  is  as  an  ensemble  that  this  gleaming  array  of 
cream-white  pavilions  and  palaces,  touched  here 
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and  there  with  gold,  bronze  or  green,  will  live  long¬ 
est  in  the  memory  and  it  is  as  a  part  of  this  ensemble 
that  each  separate  building,  as  well  as  the  contents 
of  each,  must  be  considered. 

Perched  on  a  small  hill  to  the  extreme  left  of  the 
main  entrance,  and  quite  on  the  periphery  of  the 
general  plan,  stands  the  United  States  Pavilion. 
So  different  is  it  in  taste  and  tone  from  the  other 
units  that  one  is  impelled  to  infer  that  it  bears  no 
relation  to  the  rest  until  reassured  by  the  far  flutter 
of  the  stars  and  stripes  from  the  flagstaff  half  way 
up  the  precipitous  and  stony  approach.  Because  of 
its  singular  lack  of  conformity  to  its  neighbors  in 
color,  material  and  general  appearance,  this  pseudo¬ 


colonial  structure  has  from 
the  outset  proved  a  fruitful 
source  of  mystification  and 
even  levity  to  native  as  well 
as  foreign  visitors  to  the  ex¬ 
position.  It  is  not  self  ex¬ 
planatory.  In  their  desire 
to  domesticate  art,  as  it 
were,  to  house  a  collection 
of  paintings  and  sculpture 
in  a  building  suggestive  of 
a  modern  surburban  resi¬ 
dence,  the  architects  of  the 
American  Pavilion  have  dis¬ 
played  a  conspicuous  lack 
of  that  adaptability  to  given 
surroundings  which  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  canons  of 
their  profession.  Had  their 
vision  been  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  their  general  effect 
more  imposing  the  idea  might 
have  worked  out  moderately 
well,  but  as  things  stand  it  is 
impossible  to  betray  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  a  result  which  neither 
assimilates  with  its  setting 
nor  shines  by  reason  of  in¬ 
nate  and  legitimate  elements 
of  contrast.  It  was  a  precari¬ 
ous  thought  to  transport  to 
grandiose  and  immemorial 
Rome  this  quasi-country 
home  with  its  sloping  roof, 
green  shutters,  white  door¬ 
way,  tapestry-brick  wall  sur¬ 
face  and  miniature  court  laid 
out  as  a  formal  garden ,  with 
bits  of  statuary  scattered 
about  in  a  spirit  of  casual, 
ingenuous  nonchalance.  The  Italians  are  scarcely 
to  be  condemned  for  treating  the  experiment  with 
a  certain  flexibility  of  temper,  nor  could  a  public 
nurtured  upon  Michelangelo  and  Bernini,  upon  the 
Castel  S.  Angelo  and  the  Pantheon,  be  expected  to 
respond  to  an  effort  which  would  hardly  move  a 
commuter  to  glance  up  from  the  paper  on  his  way 
to  or  from  the  city. 

Despite  its  shortcomings,  the  American  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Rome  nevertheless  reveals  one  cardinal 
virtue — the  quality  of  consistency.  While  it  may  not 
show  many  points  of  contact  with  the  contributions 
of  other  nations,  it  is  at  least  true  to  itself  and 
to  its  own  fixed  ideals.  The  taste  which  approved 
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and  accepted  the  plans  for  a  building  so  genuinely 
suburban  and  embellished  the  tiny  patches  of  green¬ 
sward  and  modest  pathways  with  such  a  joyously 
indiscriminate  litter  of  statues  and  statuettes — 
chiefly  the  latter — has  operated  throughout  upon 
identical  lines. 

The  same  spirit  has  prevailed  in  the  choice 
and  installation  of  the  paintings  and  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  still  more  statues  and  statuettes  in  the 
glass  covered  cortile  which,  following  out  the  coun¬ 
try-home  idea,  would  logically  have  done  duty  as  a 
species  of  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  The  two 
principal  rooms  forming  two  sides  of  the  open 
court  and  the  three  or  four  subsidiary  cabinets 
contain  a  thoroughly  impartial  assortment  of 
canvases  representing  various  phases  of  native 
artistic  activity  in  painting,  water  color,  black 
and  white  composition  and  etching.  Most  of 
the  names  figuring  in  the  catalogue  are  familiar  to 
readers  of  The  Studio,  and  if  no  marked  degree  of 
selective  power  has  been  evinced  nor  any  clearly 
defined  scheme  of  arrangement  adhered  to,  one  may 
seek  consolation  in  the  fact  that  American  art  has 
never  been  so  frankly  and  confidingly  presented  to 


the  sufferance  of  a  discerning  and  cosmopolitan 
public. 

There  is  something  inspiring  in  the  very  simplicity 
and  directness  of  such  an  appeal,  something  which 
at  least  in  theory  arouses  a  sort  of  admiration.  To 
what  purpose  the  scrupulous  balance  and  esthetic 
equipoise  of  Austria  or  the  nationalistic  fervor  of 
Hungary  and  gallant  little  Servia,  when  results  may 
be  achieved  in  so  manifestly  brisk,  businesslike  and 
optimistic  a  fashion?  To  presume  that  a  collection 
of  American  art  chosen  apparently  at  random  and 
with  seemingly  as  much  regard  for  minor  as  for 
major  talents  would  enthrall  Europe,  argues  a 
faith  and  assurance  not  vouchsafed  to  many.  That 
we  have  reached  a  level  of  attainment  sufficient  to 
warrant  a  like  course  will  come  as  a  pleasant  sur¬ 
prise,  and  to  present  in  Rome  an  exhibition  which 
resembles  the  average  Pennsylvania  or  National 
Academy  show  with  a  few  additions  and  augmenta¬ 
tions  in  kind  is  to  prove  oneself  blithely,  even  bump¬ 
tiously  patriotic. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  extenuation,  it  is  not  in 
the  light  of  a  great  and  stirring  demonstration  of 
national  artistic  accomplishment,  but  in  the  light  of 
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a  display  not  convincingly  above  the  annual  affairs 
of  the  sort  at  home,  that  the  American  Exhibition  at 
Rome  merits  consideration.  The  guiding  principle 
seems  to  have  been  that  what  is  good  enough  for 
New  York  or  Philadelphia,  particularly  Philadel¬ 
phia,  is  good  enough  for  Europe,  and  these  limita¬ 
tions  have  not  been  transcended  to  any  perceptible 
degree.  The  occasion  demanded  the  most  splendid 
effort  possible  and,  moreover,  reparation  was  clearly 
due  Italy  for  the  grotesque  fiasco  perpetrated  at 
Venice  two  years  previously.  The  opportunity  to 
achieve  something  memorable  was  certainly  not 
wanting.  That  this  opportunity  has  or  has  not 
been  grasped  is  a  question  which  may  safely  be  left 
to  the  intuition  of  the  public.  In  order  actually  to 
enjoy  the  exhibition  it  is  necessary  for  serious  lovers 
of  American  art  to  forget  for  the  moment  that  it 
makes  any  general  pretensions  whatever — to  con¬ 
sider  it  simply  as  a  current  display  which,  through 
some  caprice  of  circumstance,  has  been  forced  to 
assume  an  international  aspect.  Though  opening 
virtually  a  month  late,  it  manifestly  lacks  that 
deliberate  and  earnest  planning,  that  power  of  dis¬ 
crimination  and  ripe  comprehension  of  the  various 
issues  at  stake  which  are  some  of  the  imperative 
qualifications  for  such  an  undertaking. 

If  one  swallow  or  even  two  fail  to  spell  summer, 
neither  do  a  few  prominent  canvases  constitute  a 
representative  art  exhibition  and,  welcome  as  are 
Whistler’s  Sarasate  and  Sargent’s  Mme.  Gautreau 
and  Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas,  they  hardly  atone  for 
the  dispiriting  and  indifferent  complexion  of  the 
walls  in  the  two  main  rooms.  It  is  true  that  the 
names  which  conventionally  count  in  American 
painting  are  not  missing.  Thayer  and  Brush  are 
seen  in  their  approved  moods,  Chase’s  II is  First 
Portrait,  Winslow  Homer’s  The  Wreck,  Eakins’s 
Thomas  Kenton  and  Alexander’s  Memories  occupy 
imposing  positions.  Yet  by  no  means  all  these  pic¬ 
tures  are  novelties  either  to  Europe  or  to  America. 
The  date  on  the  incomparable  Mme.  Gautreau  is 
1884,  and  one  of  the  Thayers,  one  of  the  Brushes 
and  the  Miss  Thomas  have  already  done  duty  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900.  It  is  furthermore 
impossible  to  eulogize  the  appearance  of  the  gal¬ 
leries  as  a  whole:  the  dull,  brick-dust  background  is 
obviously  unpropitious,  and  it  should  hardly  seem 
necessary  to  sequester  a  picture,  least  of  all  one  by 
so  subtle  a  talent  as  Twachtman,  over  a  doorway. 
The  hanging  of  the  Whistler  portrait  is  calculated  to 
display  to  the  best  possible  advantage  the  reflective 
properties  of  glass,  and  indeed  most  of  the  canvases 
suffer  from  a  cruelly  searching  toplight  and  a  smooth, 
grey  cement  floor  which  serves  to  heighten  its  in¬ 


tensity.  While  still  discussing  the  two  chief  pro¬ 
tagonists  of  American  art,  namely  Whistler  and 
Winslow  Homer,  one  may  be  pardoned  for  noting 
that  the  only  other  picture  by  the  former  is  a  cracked 
and  almost  indistinguishable  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  and 
the  solitary  example  by  the  latter  is  The  Wreck, 
already  mentioned,  a  work  in  no  wise  typical  of  the 
master  marine  painter  of  his  generation.  Whistler 
may  be  sufficiently  well-known,  though  notin  Rome, 
and  it  is  the  more  profound  and  stirring  Homer 
of  a  later  phase  who  should  have  been  seen  in  all 
his  compelling  grandeur  and  simplicity. 

In  the  arbitrary  categories  such  as  portraiture, 
landscape,  interiors,  still  life,  etc.,  the  rooms  as  a 
whole  reveal  no  little  variety  of  choice.  Aside  from 
those  cited  above,  other  portraits  include  Miss 
Beaux’s  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  Robert  Mac- 
Cameron’s  President  Taft,  which  was  seen  in  Ger¬ 
many  last  year,  Mr.  Tarbell’s  President  Seelye,  Mr. 
Blumenschein’s  German  Tragedian  and  Howard 
Gardiner  Cushing’s  seated  Portrait,  the  last  par¬ 
ticularly  welcome  in  an  ensemble  generally  lacking 
in  the  elements  of  feminine  enchantment.  Although 
there  are  several  excellent  landscapes,  mainly  those 
by  W.  Elmer  Schofield  and  Gardner  Symons,  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  the  absence  of  such  undisputed 
exponents  of  native  scene  and  changing  season  as 
Mr.  Redfield  and  Mr.  Metcalf,  the  one  surely  the 
most  vigorous,  the  other  the  most  sensitive  and 
lyrical  of  our  outdoor  painters.  By  all  odds  the 
finest  interior  is  Gari  Melchers's  Morning  Room,  ad¬ 
mirably  clear  and  fresh  in  tone  and  delightful  in 
arrangement ;  while  in  the  province  of  still  life  chief 
reliance  is  placed  upon  one  of  Mr.  Chase’s  perennial 
fish  subjects.  By  way  of  special  appeal  to  the  for¬ 
eigner  there  are  in  addition  no  lack  of  New  York 
street  scenes,  the  best  being  Mr.  Brinley’s  Sherman 
Square,  a  canvas  in  which  this  gifted  young  painter 
readily  excels  his  various  colleagues  in  the  field. 

In  the  leading  Continental  exhibitions  pictures 
are  nowadays  arranged  according  to  the  group 
system,  either  individually  or  collectively,  yet  in 
only  a  few  timid  instances  has  this  been  attempted 
in  the  American  Pavilion  at  Rome.  At  one  end 
of  the  large  room  which  is  given  significance  by 
Whistler’s  Sarasate  and  Sargent’s  Mme.  Gautreau 
is  an  assortment  of  portraits,  landscapes  and 
genre  studies  by  what  are  known  as  the  Inde¬ 
pendents,  including  Henri,  Glackens,  Bellows, 
Luks,  Lawson,  Shinn  and  Sloan,  while  in  the 
complementary  division  is  a  corner  devoted  to 
the  Impressionists  and  their  logical  successors 
numbering  Hassam,  Benson,  Reid,  Frieseke, 
Miller,  Parker,  Preston  and  others.  With  the 
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exception  of  Mr.  Bellows,  who,  though  meagerly 
presented,  reveals  incontestable  talent,  the  second 
group  makes  by  far  the  better  showing.  They 
illustrate  the  inspiriting  freshness  and  charm  of 
sunlight  and  vibrant  atmospheric  effects  whether 
studied  in  meadow,  hillside,  wood  or  flowered 
garden.  Their  technique  is  freer  and  broader, 
their  color  sense  more  highly  developed  and  their 
command  of  the  medium  vastly  more  effective 
and  workmanlike.  It  is  in  fact  this  handful  of 
artists  who  have  contributed  the  single  modern 


note  of  the  exhibition.  They  utterly  discount  the 
older  tonalists  and  symphonists  who  have  too  long 
held  sway  over  the  sensibilities  of  their  country¬ 
men,  and  it  is  largely  they  who  have  succeeded  in 
arousing  the  interest  of  foreign  visitors  to  the 
galleries. 

Considering  the  radical  and  far-reaching 
changes  which  are  at  present  taking  place  in 
European  and  also  American  art,  it  is  a  matter  for 
surprise  that  no  hint  of  this  worldwide  movement 
should  be  visible  on  the  walls  of  the  American 
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Pavilion  at  Rome.  Our  painting  has  not,  as  pro¬ 
moters  of  exhibitions  would  have  us  believe,  come 
to  a  halt  with  the  Dtisseldorf  or  Barbizon  tra¬ 
ditions,  with  the  Manet  imitators,  the  devotees  of 
Degas,  or  the  apostles  of  tonal  division,  including 
the  Impressionists  and  their  immediate  followers. 
There  are  numerous  young  Americans  both  at 
home  and  abroad  who  have  fully  mastered  the 
principles  of  a  bolder,  more  synthetic  gospel  of 
form  and  color,  and  they  are  assuredly  entitled  to 
representation  in  any  display  of  native  endeavor 
which  claims  to  be  comprehensive.  Painting  is 
not  alone  what  one  sees.  It  is  also  what  one  feels 
in  the  presence  of  a  given  object  or  scene  It  is 
the  expression  of  interior  as  well  as  exterior  life, 
and  happily  this  truth  has  already  been  grasped 
by  many  of  the  abler  talents  of  the  day.  If,  as 
certainly  has  been  the  case,  the  Roman  and  Con¬ 
tinental  press  and  public  have  found  our  art  lack¬ 
ing  in  that  sturdy,  untrammeled  individuality 
which  one  instinctively  associates  with  a  young 


nation,  it  is  by  no  means 
because  such  qualities  are 
non-existent.  It  is  simply 
because,  through  lack  of 
courage  or  discernment, 
they  have  not  been  ac¬ 
corded  due  recognition. 

Even  a  cursory  survey  of 
the  American  Exhibition  at 
Rome  leads  to  the  inevitable 
conclusion  that  it  fails  to 
compare  favorably  with  the 
showing  made  at  Paris  in 
1900  or  the  admirable  dis¬ 
play  organized  by  Mr.  Hugo 
Reisinger  and  seen  to  con¬ 
spicuous  advantage  last 
year  in  Berlin  and  Munich. 
It  falls  behind  the  former 
in  numerical  strength  and 
general  comprehensiveness, 
and  is  distinctly  inferior  to 
the  latter  in  logical  sequence 
and  selective  discrimination. 
The  representation  afforded 
such  acknowledged  masters 
as  Whistler,  Winslow  Homer, 
Gari  Melchers  and  Miss  Cas¬ 
satt  is  frankly  inadequate, 
while  on  the  contrary  a 
goodly  array  of  inconse¬ 
quential  nobodies  are  given 
an  altogether  disproportion¬ 
ate  amount  of  space.  There  is  furthermore  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  conduct  of  the  affair  as  a  whole  an 
entire  absence  of  that  personal  distinction  and 
urbanity  so  essential  to  any  undertaking  which 
aims  to  achieve  success  in  a  foreign  capital.  It  is 
not  sufficient  in  such  matters  to  be  raucously 
patriotic. 

We  have  enough  art  in  America  to  enlist  the 
interest  and  enlightened  sympathy  of  Europe, 
but  it  must  be  chosen  with  exacting  taste  and 
presented  in  a  manner  befitting  one  of  the  most 
delicate  and  sensitive  manifestations  of  the  na¬ 
tional  consciousness. 

The  two  reproductions  of  pictures  by  the  late 
Edwin  Austin  Abbey,  A  Measure  and  Fair  Is  My 
Love,  which  appeared  in  the  October  issue  of  the 
International  Studio,  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Berlin  Photographic  Company,  of  New 
York,  Berlin,  London  and  Paris,  are  copyrighted 
by  them  in  this  country^  and  abroad. 
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A  GREAT  FRENCH  LANDSCAPE 
PAINTER  :  JEAN  CHARLES 
CAZIN.  BY  HENRI  FRANTZ. 

So  far  as  the  French  School  is  concerned  the 
nineteenth  century  stands  out  pre-eminently  as  the 
century  of  landscape  painting.  When  we  com¬ 
mence  to  study,  whether  in  our  galleries,  in  books, 
or  in  engravings,  the  history  of  French  painting 
during  the  past  century,  at  once  on  all  sides  the 
names  and  the  works  of  the  great  landscapists  are 
forced  upon  our  notice.  First  of  all  it  is  members 
of  that  magnificent  school  of  1830,  so  popular  at 
present  in  Great  Britain  and  of  which  England  is 
the  possessor,  as  recent  exhibitions  have  proved 
to  us,  in  her  private  as  well  as  in  her  public  collec¬ 
tions,  of  so  many  fine  and  splendid  examples. 
The  formulas  and  traditions  of  art  as  evolved 


by  Corot,  Daubigny,  Troyon,  and  Millet  continued 
throughout  the  entire  nineteenth  century.  Francais, 
who  died  a  few  years  ago,  and  Harpignies,  the 
doyen  of  painting  in  France,  are  the  last  great 
adherents  of  this  school. 

But  while  the  artistic  movement  started  by  the 
Barbizon  men  of  1830  was  continuing  its  progress 
and  its  influence,  there  arose,  shortly  after  the 
Franco-German  War,  that  school  of  Impressionist 
painting  which  has  had  so  profound  an  effect  upon 
the  art  of  the  entire  world.  But  while  Impres¬ 
sionism  was  flourishing  and  was  at  its  artistic 
zenith,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  still 
remained  many  other  artists  of  independent  spirit 
who  continued  to  paint  landscape  according 
to  their  own  personal  ideal,  though  not  without 
submitting  in  some  measure,  especially  as  regards 
their  technique,  to  the  influence  of  the  new  creed 
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of  Impressionism.  Among  such  are  Jongkind, 
Boudin,  and  Lepine,  three  fine  artists  who  were 
unfortunately  not  understood  and  appreciated  for 
many  years,  but  whose  achievements  are  now  day 
by  day  more  justly  appraised.  Another  such  is  the 
great  master,  Jean  Charles  Cazin. 

Last  spring  was  completed  the  tenth  year  since 
Cazin’s  death.  Ten  years !  This  is  surely  a 
sufficient  lapse  of  time  to  permit  of  an  unbiased 
and  dispassionate  judgment  being  passed  upon  an 
artist’s  work.  As  the  years  roll  by,  this  painter  im¬ 
presses  one  more  and  more  by  his  magnificent 
qualities.  How  many  talented  men  there  have  been 
whose  value  we  have  exaggerated  during  their  life¬ 
time,  while  we  dispraise  them  and  depreciate  their 
abilities  after  their  death  !  Consider,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  Meissonnier.  He  was  undoubtedly  an 
exceedingly  able  “  petit  maitre,”  and  one  who 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  neglected  in  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  history  of  French  painting,  by  reason  of 
his  qualities  of  finesse  and  precision.  But  fashion 
raised  him  in  general  estimation  to  the  extent  of 


considering  him  an  artist  of  the  first  rank,  but  his 
work  not  really  justifying  the  glory  thus  thrust 
upon  him,  we  look  upon  it  to-day  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  those  who,  at  the  Paris  Art  Sales,  have 
assisted  in  the  depopularising  of  the  kind  of  art 
associated  with  his  name. 

This  is  never  the  case  with  a  man  like  Cazin  whose 
talent  is  entirely  the  product  of  artistic  power  and 
truth,  and  in  whose  reputation  there  is  nothing  in 
the  smallest  degree  meretricious.  To  such  a  one 
each  year  adds  a  little  more  glory  and  the  flight  of 
time  serves  only  to  confirm  him  in  his  place  as 
one  of  the  eternal  masters  of  the  art  of  painting. 

In  writing  the  name  of  Jean  Charles  Cazin,  the 
fine,  noble  figure  of  the  man  rises  before  me  in  my 
memory.  I  see  him  again  in  the  imagination,  the 
master  such  as  he  was  when  he  used  to  come  to 
the  Societe  Nationale,  of  which  he  was  always  one 
of  the  most  influential  and  most  respected 
members.  He  was  a  man  of  medium  height ;  he 
had  the  large  and  well-developed  forehead  which 
betokens  a  thoughtful  character,  and  wore  his  hai  r 


“cultures  (seine-et-marne) ” 
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“  MAISONS  SUR  LA  DUNE” 
BY  JEAN  CHARLES  CAZIN 


Jean  Charles  Cazin 


rather  long  and  thrown  back.  His  fine  face  with 
its  Bourbon  nose  was  of  the  pure  French  type,  and 
revealed  those  traits  of  energy  which  in  him  were 
tempered  by  the  extremely  mild  aspect  of  his  grey 
eyes — eyes  in  which  one  saw  mirrored  something  ol 
the  dreamer,  something  spiritual.  The  memory  he 
has  left  behind  him  is  that  of  a  man  of  great  kindli¬ 
ness,  who  was  always  well  disposed  towards  young 
people  and  compassionate  with  those  in  misfortune. 
It  seems  as  though  constant  contact  with  nature 
had  bred  in  Cazin  a  very  noble  character  and  a 
mind  incapable  of  comprehending  the  little  paltry 
meannesses  which  so  often  irritate  and  sadden  the 
lives  of  artists. 

Jean  Charles  Cazin  was  born  in  1846  near 
Samer  in  the  Pas-de- Calais.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  doctor  who  was  held  in  very  high  esteem  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  who  gave  his  son  an  excellent 
education  at  the  College  at  Boulogne,  after  which 
the  young  man  took  his  degree  at  Lille  and  then 
set  out  for  Paris,  where  he  entered  the  studio  of 
Lecocq  de  Boisboudran,  who  was  also  the  master 


of  Lhermitte  and  ol  Renouard.  But  it  was  to 
nature  herself  and  not  to  any  teaching  whatsoever 
that  Cazin  owed  the  formation  of  his  artistic  vision  ; 
and  the  beautiful  landscapes  of  the  Pas-de-Calais, 
the  spectacle  of  the  limitless  ocean,  the  far  distant 
sweep  of  the  melancholy  sand-dunes,  the  ever- 
varied  effects  of  the  sky  which  we  find  over  and 
over  again  in  his  works,  had  far  more  to  do  in  the 
development  of  the  artist’s  talent  than  any  teaching. 

Cazin  was  married  at  an  early  age,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  speak  of  the  painter  without  making 
a  place  beside  him  for  the  noble  woman  who,- 
herself  a  great  artist,  after  sharing  all  her  husband’s 
life  of  labour,  keeps  vigil  now  with  all  her  care, 
and  thought  over  his  artistic  reputation  and  the 
glory  he  has  added  to  his  name  ! 

The  painter  exhibited  at  the  Salons  of  1865  and 
1866  and  was  one  of  those  artists  of  character, 
like  Courbet  and  so  many  others,  whose  works 
a  timorous  or  ignorant  jury  rejected.  However — 
and  this  is  a  fact  to  note,  for  it  helps  one  to 
understand  better  the  soul  of  the  artist — Cazin  was 


‘  l’etang  :  nuit” 
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( In  the  Alusee  du  Luxembourg,  Paris. — Photo  Braun  iSr  Co.  ) 
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Jean  Charles  Gazin 


“MOULIN  BLANC”  (1899) 


BY  J.  C.  CAZIN- 


always  rather  indifferent  to  the  opinion  ot  the 
public.  He  lived  in  too  close  touch  with  nature 
to  care  aught  for  the  opinion  of  the  crowd,  he 
knew  himself  to  be  in  intimate  communion  with 
the  great  spectacles  of  the  universe,  he  was  under¬ 
stood  by  his  own  people  and  by  certain  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  who  were  his  friends,  and  this 
sufficed  him.  He  was  never  tormented  by  a  thirst 
for  riches,  and  never  did  anything  to  try  and  sell 
his  pictures  to  better  advantage. 

After  these  first  attempts  to  show  at  the  Salons, 
Cazin  devoted  himself  for  several  years  to  studying 
at  the  Ecole  Rationale  de  Dessin,  the  Ecole  speciale 
d’Architecture,  and  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts 
at  Tours.  Between  1871  and  1875,  he  travelled 
much  in  England,  Italy,  and  in  Holland,  of  which 
he  was  particularly  fond.  All  this  time  he  was 
evolving  and  creating  for  himself  his  own  method 
of  work  and  that  technique  which  gives  so  personal 
a  touch  to  even  the  least  important  of  his  pictures. 

When  we  find  ourselves  in  front  of  one  of  these 
landscapes  of  Cazin,  so  simple  and  yet  so  beautiful, 


we  cannot  help  being  captivated  by  the  spell  ot 
natural  beauty  and  charm,  and  we  forget  the  metier. 
We  are  by  no  means  deceived;  it  is  simply  that 
it  is  the  acme  of  artistic  achievement  to  make  us 
forget  the  medium,  and  by  its  very  perfectness  to 
render  the  technique  non-insistent.  For  there  is  no 
gainsaying  the  fact  that  Cazin  knew  an  enormous 
amount  about  his  art,  but  he  never  paraded  his 
technique  or  advertised  his  adroitness  ;  he  seems 
almost  to  have  tried  to  hide  his  dexterity.  It  is 
sufficient  to  have  seen  certain  drawings  by  Cazin, 
of  which  a  very  fine  exhibition  was  held  some 
three  years  ago,  in  order  to  thoroughly  appreciate 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge. 

Cazin,  besides  being  a  master  with  the  brush,  was 
also  an  adept  with  the  pencil  and  pastel,  and 
delighted  to  mix  wash  with  his  pastel  work,  while 
on  occasion  he  used  also  to  model  in  wax,  and  all 
this  with  so  profound  a  science  and  such  sureness 
of  touch  that  he  was  able  entirely  to  forget  all 
considerations  of  metier  in  order  to  leave  himselt 
absolutely  free  to  devote  his  whole  attention  to 
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recording  the  emotions  he  experienced  in  the 
presence  of  nature.  Cazin  also  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  successfully  to  ceramic  work  ;  he  was  much  in¬ 
terested  in  modern  decorative  art  and  was  one  of  its 
most  ardent  supporters  at  the  Societe  Nationale. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  immediate  subject  of 
our  article — to  his  production  as  a  landscape 
painter,  and  endeavour  to  mark  its  different 
stages.  In  1877  Cazin  exhibited  his  Fuite  en 
Egypte,  the  first  in  point  of  time  of  his  pictures 
which  have  religious  subjects  for  their  motifs.  Let 
it  be  clearly  understood  that  in  paintings  such  as 
these  the  artist  has  not  been  concerned  with  any 
literal  reconstruction  of  the  scene,  but  has  rather, 
while  receiving  the  impressions  of  certain  land¬ 
scapes,  allowed  his  imagination  to  conjure  up 
powerful  evocations  of  Biblical  incidents,  which 
are  at  the  same  time  in  their  way  typical  of  all 
ages,  for  the  group  in  the  Fuite  en  Egypte ,  wending 
their  way  among  the  dunes  at  Wimereux,  is  as 
harmoniously  placed  in  this  setting  as  it  would  be 


in  its  correct  landscape  of  the  desert  of  Palestine. 
I  would  make  the  same  remark  concerning  the 
Voyage  de  Tobie  (1878),  the  Depart  (1879),  the 
Ismael  (1880),  which  gained  for  him  a  first  medal, 
and  of  which  we  give  a  reproduction,  the  Tobie 
(1881 ),  Judith  (1883),  and  Agar  et  Ismael  (1883). 

This  series  of  paintings  comprises  the  great 
cycle  of  religious  works  by  Cazin,  completed  by 
the  inclusion  of  two  paintings  entitled  Nativiti and 
Madeleine  au  Village.  After  signing  his  Agar  et 
Ismael  Jean  Charles  Cazin  devoted  himself  almost 
entirely  to  pure  landscape.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  mention  them  here  in  detail,  for  in  so  many 
cases  they  are  variations  of  similar  themes  and  we 
find  such  titles  as  Le  Moulin,  Les  Dunes ,  Effet  de 
Soir  constantly  recurring.  Let  us,  however,  simply 
bear  in  mind  the  various  sources  whence  he  drew 
his  inspiration.  Holland  furnished  him  with  the 
subjects  of  numerous  studies  for  water-colours  and 
for  paintings.  He  had  an  equally  warm  affection 
for  Italy.  I  do  not  know  whether  perhaps  some 


“village  d’artois  ” 
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“  MARaTcHERIE — VINCENNES”  (1S99)  BY  J.  C.  CAZIN 


of  the  great  masterpieces  of  Italian  art  may  not 
have  had  some  part  in  the  spiritual  tendencies 
of  his  earliest  pictures.  But  Cazin’s  real  artistic 
fatherland  is  the  North  of  France,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  the  coast  of  the  Pas-de-Calais- — Boulogne, 
Wimereux,  Equihen,  Montreuil,  Abbeville.  It 
was  from  the  landscapes  of  this  region,  so  simple 
in  line  and  in  form,  that  he  derived  the  inspira¬ 
tion  for  some  of  his  finest  productions,  which, 
on  account  of  their  solid  handling,  the  beauty  of 
their  colour,  are  worthy  to  rank  with  the  best 
works  of  Ruysdael  or  of  Hobbema.  One  should 
make  a  special  category  for  his  twilight  effects,  for 
in  this  respect  Cazin  is  absolutely  unique.  There 
is  in  his  works  of  this  character  a  depth  of  feeling 
which  no  one  else  has  equalled. 

I  should  like  to  be  able  to  speak  at  much 
greater  length  about  each  one  of  Cazin’s  pictures, 
to  try  and  describe  the  charm  which  ;s  as  it  were 
enshrined  in  every  single  one  of  them  ;  but  I 
must  forbear,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  illustra¬ 
tions  comprise  very  characteristic  and  faithful 


reproductions  ot  some  ot  the  lamented  master’s 
most  complete  and  finished  paintings.  It  only 
remains  for  me  to  say  something  about  the 
essential  qualities  of  Cazin’s  art  and  the  particular 
attributes  by  reason  of  which  it  arouses  our  interest 
and  captivates  our  affection. 

It  is  as  though  his  extreme  sensibility  of  vision 
and  the  absolute  truth  and  accuracy  displayed  in 
the  rendering  of  light  and  of  form  are  allied  in  Cazin 
with  a  kind  of  idealisation  of  the  subject  of  his 
works.  If  Cazin  paints  a  farmyard,  if  he  depicts 
for  us  a  corner  of  a  village  in  the  moonlight,  we 
are  at  once  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
presentment  and  our  reason  is  satisfied  by  the 
fidelity  with  which  the  objects  are  drawn  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  there  seems  to  emanate  from  the 
picture  an  intangible  but  intense  poetic  feeling 
which  transforms  and  idealises  the  subject.  So 
in  his  art  the  painter  appears  to  be  at  one  and 
the  same  time  an  apostle  of  Realism  and  also  of 
Idealism  ;  and  this  I  believe  to  be  something 
practically  unique  in  the  region  of  painting. 


( By  permission  of 
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“  L’ E  ST  A  M  I  N  ET.”  from  the  oil 
painting  by  JEAN  CHARLES  CAZIN. 
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In  1893  there  was  held  in  New  York  an  exhibition 
of  works  by  Cazin,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
American  Art  Association.  The  catalogue  of  this 
exhibition,  which  is  very  scarce  and  difficult  to 
find  in  any  library,  contains  some  valuable  notes 
by  Theodore  Child  upon  the  work  of  Cazin,  notes 
which  are  all  the  more  precious  since  they  were 
written — it  is  from  Madame  Cazin  that  I  received 
this  information — under  the  supervision  of  the 
artist  himself. 

“In  his  pictures,”  writes  the  author,  “we  find 
neither  beautiful  forms,  nor  grand  style,  nor  colour 
in  the  old  sense  of  those  terms,  as  they  might  be 
applied  to  the  work  of  Raphael  or  Veronese.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  struck  by  the  evidence 
of  researches  that  are  at  once  intellectual  and 
technical,  and  thanks  to  which  the  eye  and  the 
hand  of  the  artist  have  grown  in  sensitiveness, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  his  soul  has  become 
acutely  conscious  of  the  joy,  the  gaiety,  the 
dramatic  expressiveness,  the  infinite  poetry  of  light. 
It  is  by  the  exact  and  syi7ipathetically  emotional 
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rendering  oj  effects  oj  light  that  Cazin  develops  and 
enforces  his  theme.  Like  Corot,  Cazin  is  always 
full  of  soul ;  in  unheroic  and  even  familiar  subjects 
he  gives  us  the  impression  of  a  thoughtful,  serious, 
and  yet  hopeful  nature ;  he  is  always  simple, 
always  eloquent,  and  always  sincere;  in  his  pictures 
there  is  no  imposing  majesty  of  composition,  no 
blatant  anecdote  or  importunate  morality ;  he 
paints  men  that  he  has  seen,  houses  that  exist, 
trees  that  really  grow,  skies  that  he  has  not 
invented,  and  reeds  whose  sad  music  he  has 
overheard.  Most  of  Cazin’s  pictures  are  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  simplest  sites,  often  absolutely 
poor  in  line.” 

Cazin  was  not  one  of  those  who  lavish  their 
talents  before  the  public.  He  was  a  regular 
exhibitor  at  the  Salons  of  the  Societe  Nationale, 
and  three  years  ago  this  society  organised  an 
exhibition  of  a  number  of  his  pictures.  Cazin’s 
work  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Musee  du  Luxembourg 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  the  European  and 
American  art  galleries.  Henri  Frantz. 


( Pholo  Crev.wx  ) 
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SIR  JAMES  GUTHRIE,  P.R.S.A. 
BY  A.  STODART  WALKER. 

To  the  English  public,  outside  that  small 
circle  which  takes  a  real  interest  in  art  and  not 
merely  in  popular  exhibitions  of  pictures,  the 
name  of  the  most  distinguished  of  modern  Scottish 
painters  is  one  of  the  least  familiar.  There  are 
several  reasons  to  account  for  this  anomaly.  The 
President  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  is  neither 
a  voluminous  producer,  nor  is  he  a  man  who  seeks 
the  publicity  of  heterogeneous  exhibitions.  He 
never  “  sends  ”  to  Burlington  House  :  very  seldom 
was  his  work  seen  at  the  New  Gallery,  which  died 
in  the  cause  of  art,  and  was  resurrected  in  the 
interests  of  food  ;  literally  selling  its  birthright  for 
a  mess  of  pottage.  Guthrie’s  appearances  at  the 
“  International  ”  have  been  rare,  in  fact  there  is 
no  gallery  in  London  where  we  can  be  assured  of 
his  presence.  The  result  is  that  for  every  fifty 
southerners  who  may  be  familiar  with  Scottish 
portraiture  as  represented  by  Sir  George  Reid,  Mr. 
John  La  very,  Mr.  E.  A.  Walton,  Mr.  George 
Henry,  Mr.  J.  H.  Lorimer,  Mr.  Harrington  Mann, 
and  Mr.  Eiddes  Watt,  only  one  has  had  the 
privilege  of  an  adequate  study  of  the  masterly  work 
of  Sir  James  Guthrie.  Yet  on  those  rare  occasions 
when  a  Guthrie  portrait  finds  a  place  in  a  London 
exhibition  there  is  no  doubting  the  significance. 
1'here  is  another  reason  why  the  name  of  the 
Scottish  President  is  not  familiar  in  the  public 
mouth  as  a  household  word.  Sir  James  Guthrie, 
though  making  no  virtue  of  his  diffidence,  has 
always  shrunk  from  the  publicity  which  the  pen  of 
the  critic  can  offer. 

He  is  not  a  man  who  cares  to  build  by  the 
wayside,  not  from  fear  of  “  the  many  masters  ” 
which  the  old  proverb  promises  to  those  so 
occupied,  but  from  an  instinctive  feeling  that  the 
artist  speaks  most  clearly  in  the  language  of  his 
own  craft  and  that  the  literary  editor  is  more  likely 
to  confuse  or  complicate  the  issue  than  assist  or 
simplify  it.  Besides,  Guthrie,  despite  the  height  to 
which  he  has  reached,  is  convinced  of  the  fact 
that  he  remains  in  a  state  of  growth  and  is 
still  asking,  as  Goethe  was  on  his  death-bed,  for 
“  light,  more  light.”  It  was  characteristic  of  the 
man  that  when  the  present  writer  approached  him 
with  the  suggestion  that  he  might  use  his  pen, 
not  for  his  service,  but  for  that  of  the  public, 
he  was  met  with  the  expression :  “  Give  me 

time — give  me  time.  Some  day  I  may  do  some¬ 
thing  worthy  of  your  consideration.”  Yet  the 
study  of  a  portrait  by  Sir  James  Guthrie  gives 
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the  forcible  impression  of  genius  at  its  highest 
expression. 

But  though  so  comparatively  unknown  to  the 
lay  public  south  of  the  Tweed,  in  Scotland,  amidst 
a  school  of  distinguished  and  world-renowned 
craftsmen,  Sir  James  Guthrie  is  something  of  a 
national  institution — a  seer,  a  prophet — part  of  its 
artistic  religion.  In  more  ways  than  one  his 
position  is  an  isolated  one,  not  from  want  of 
influence,  which  is  profound,  or  from  absence  of 
camaraderie,  which  is  faithful  and  generous,  but 
from  the  very  uniqueness  of  his  qualifications. 
For  besides  being  a  great  painter,  Guthrie  has 
most  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  public  servant. 
His  eloquent  speech  is  a  ready  servant  of  his 
gifted  intellect.  He  would  have  made  a  brilliant 
advocate,  an  astute  Parliamentarian,  a  distinguished 
diplomat.  A  man  of  strong  convictions,  the  out¬ 
come  of  catholic  knowledge  and  acute  discernment, 
he  possesses  the  graces  of  unerring  tact  and  kindly 
speech  ;  combining  a  noble  self-respect  with  a 
nice  and  delicate  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others. 
His  work  on  behalf  of  the  politics  of  Scottish  Art 
has  earned  for  him  a  recognition  that  has  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  country,  work  which, 
however  exacting  and  prescriptive,  has  done  little 
to  interfere  with  his  evolution  as  the  greatest 
portrait  painter  in  Scotland  since  Raeburn,  and,  in 
certain  aspects  of  his  craft,  even  more  convincing 
than  the  man  who  is  regarded  as  the  pride  of 
Scottish  portraiture. 

But  it  is  with  the  man  as  painter  and  not  as 
publicist  that  we  must  concern  ourselves  here.  As 
is  well  known  to  all  those  who  have  studied  the  art 
movements  of  the  immediate  past,  James  Guthrie 
first  came  into  note  as  the  leading  spirit  in  that 
movement  which  is  now  known  as  “  The  Glasgow 
School.”  Along  with  Lavery,  Walton,  Hamilton 
Paterson,  I).  Y.  Cameron,  Macgregor,  and  the 
rest,  Guthrie  strove  to  give  to  the  expression  of 
painting  a  distinctive  style.  As  Mr.  Caw  in  his 
masterly  “  Scottish  Painting,  Past  and  Present,”  suc- 
cintly  remarks  :  “  Broadly  considered  the  ‘  Glasgow 
School  ’  was  an  outcome  of  the  Impressionist  move¬ 
ment,  initiated  by  Manet,  Whistler,  and  Monet,  of 
which  the  work  of  Sargent  and  his  following,  and 
of  the  New  English  Art  Club  group,  are  English 
phases.  .  .  .  The  formative  influences  were  com¬ 
plex,  and  included  the  examples  of  one  or  two  of 
their  own  countrymen ;  but  perhaps  the  most 
operative  were  Whistler’s  exquisite  art,  in  which 
the  great  traditions  of  the  past  are  blended  with 
the  charms  of  the  decorative  arts  of  the  Far 
East :  the  wider  horizon  opened  up  through 
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acquaintance  with  the  work  of  the  French  and 
Dutch  romanticists  .  .  .  and  the  training  received 
in  Paris.”  Whatever  the  influences,  the  revolution 
began,  and  from  the  moment  that  the  canvases  of 
Guthrie  and  his  confederates  began  to  appear  the 
result  seemed  inevitable.  The  point  of  view  of  the 
discriminating  public  changed  rapidly,  not  only  in 
its  attitude  towards  art  but  towards  nature.  For 
though  art  is  not  the  imitator  of  nature,  it  is  its 
revealer.  The  human  sight  is  no  fixed  quantity ; 
the  uneducated  vision  is  not  a  camera  displaying 
the  complete  truth.  The  artist  is  to  the  man  of 
common  vision  as  a  mystic  medium  through  which 
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nature  is  transformed  by  whatever  light  the  artist 
possesses.  He  is  akin  to  the  poet  who  glorifies 
the  commonplace  in  the  language  of  an  inspired 
seer.  He  is  a  Keats,  a  Burns,  a  Browning  of  the 
brush,  as  different  from  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson 
as  a  play  of  eEschylus  is  from  an  Adelphi  melo¬ 
drama,  or  a  novel  of  George  Meredith  from  a 
bookstall  yellow-back.  “  I  can’t  see  nature  like 
that,”  remarked  a  philistine  to  Whistler.  “  Don’t 
you  wish  you  could?”  was  the  painter’s  reply. 
When  Guthrie  and  his  confreres  first  began  to 
paint,  the  ignorant  cried  out  that  this  was  not 
nature,  being  unaware  that  they  were  as  ignorant 
of  nature  as  they  were  of  art.  As  soon  as 
the  great  painters  reveal  their  secrets  to 
us,  nature  as  well  as  art  takes  on  a 
different  meaning.  A  man  who  has 
studied  the  wonderful  canvases  of  William 
McTaggart  can  never  look  upon  the  sea 
as  he  did  before  ;  he  who  has  intelligently 
viewed  a  portrait  by  Sir  James  Guthrie 
has  learned  a  lesson  in  regarding 
humanity  which  can  never  cease  to  affect 
his  vision. 

Distinction  in  style,  a  reaching  towards 
naturalistic  values  in  the  shape  of  tone 
and  plein  air ,  a  minimising  of  the  non- 
essentials  and  a  definite  striving  towards 
the  realisation  of  true  pictorial  elements 
— these  were  some  of  the  ideals  of  Guthrie 
and  the  new  school  The  bald  transcrip¬ 
tion  of  evident  and  unrelated  facts,  the 
careful  insertion  of  trivial  and  accidental 
points,  the  painting  of  landscapes  as  if 
they  were  interiors,  without  a  complete 
interrelation  between  earth  and  atmo¬ 
sphere,  no  indivisible  unity  of  the  colour- 
scheme  throughout  the  picture,  laying 
down  a  portrait  on  a  background  having 
no  significance  in  the  general  scheme — 
all  this  was  put  aside  for  the  great  aim  of 
presenting  a  design  which  met  the  eye  as 
a  perfect  symphony  or  an  inspired  lyric 
meets  the  ear.  There  was  nothing  finick¬ 
ing  or  petty ;  everything  was  full,  deep, 
significant.  The  new  men  went  to 
nature,  not  to  catalogue  or  classify,  but 
to  select,  interpret,  and  clarify.  Between 
nature  and  the  canvas  they  put  the  vision 
and  the  personality  of  the  seer  and  trans¬ 
lated  their  images  in  the  colossal  cypher 
of  the  colourist.  Of  course  the  ambition 
often  failed.  There  was  occasionally 
found  chaos  instead  of  cosmos  and  there 
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were  titters  heard  in  the  pit.  But  however  much 
other  painters  earned  this  criticism  Guthrie  from  the 
very  beginning  was  hors  concours  to  it.  For  he  did 
not  take  up  revolt  simply  for  its  own  sake.  He 
was  the  interpreter  of  the  present,  but  he  did  not 
forget  the  inheritance  of  the  past.  He  approached 
art  as  he  approached  nature,  in  a  spirit  not  of 
criticism  but  of  appreciation.  He  was  too  culti¬ 
vated,  too  humble,  too  refined  to  be  a  mere 
busybody  incubating  thunder. 

It  is  difficult  to  interpret  the  ideal  of  an  artist 
like  Sir  James  Guthrie  in  the  language  of  literary 
expression,  but  the  present  writer  sees  in  the  work 
of  the  distinguished  Scotsman  an  attitude  which 
the  late  Robert  Buchanan  held  was  the  only 
one  possible  to  the  real  artist.  The  great  artist 
carries  his  own  artistic  distance  with  him.  If  he 
has  no  artistic  distance  or  aim  of  his  own  he  can 


only  be  a  photographer,  not  an  artist.  To  him 
there  is  only  one  mystery — the  ever-present  reality 
— and  in  its  mystery  lies  its  fascination  and  beauty. 
A  portrait  painter  like  Guthrie  looks  into  the  eyes 
of  his  sitter,  and  what  distance  does  he  not  find 
there  ?  The  moment  he  seizes  for  examination  is 
the  spiritual  moment  when  the  sitter  is  at  his 
highest  and  best.  He  sees  the  model  spiritualised, 
in  the  dim  strange  light  of  whatever  soul  or  per¬ 
sonality  the  creature  possesses.  That  has  always 
been  Guthrie’s  method.  He  cannot  begin  to  “  feel  ” 
his  canvas  until  he  has  seen  his  sitter  in  this  light 
of  high  spiritualisation.  He  must  grasp  the 
significance  of  the  man  or  woman  before  him.  He 
becomes  a  realistic  mystic,  who,  seeking  to  pene¬ 
trate  deepest  of  all  into  the  character  of  the 
individual,  and  to  represent  him  in  his  best  and 
finest  mood,  eliminates  all  accidental  externals 
and  presents  him  at  his  apotheosis.  This  is  one 
aspect  of  the  painter — the  painter  as  psychologist. 
Hand  in  hand  with  this  is  the  painter  as  designer 
and  colourist.  What  kind  of  scheme  does  the  sitter 
suggest  ?  Some  occult  people  would  argue  that 
every  sitter  has  his  colour  aura.  We  will  not 
pause  to  discuss  that,  but  one  thing  is  certain  —the 
picture  must  be  as  consistent  in  the  colour  vision 
as  in  the  mental  one. 

Now  in  approaching  his  canvases  Guthrie  does 
not,  like  Sargent  and  other  more  daring  painters, 
make  a  bold  excursion  into  his  imagination  and 
recall  some  striking  contrast  of  light  and  shade,  in 
which  he  has  seen  man  in  his  environment.  Some 
find  in  this  lack  of  daring  a  weakness,  some  a 
strength.  The  style  of  a  painter  is  the  expression 
of  his  habitual  manner  of  thinking  and  feeling. 
He  possesses  his  ideas,  which  may  be  powerful  and 
imaginative.  But  there  is  something  more  potent 
than  ideas,  it  is  the  mind  that  admits  and  assimi¬ 
lates  them.  The  central  note  of  Guthrie’s  por¬ 
traiture,  as  of  his  character,  is  discretion,  and  he 
seldom  permits  his  imagination  to  glorify  his  colour- 
scheme  at  the  risk  of  interfering  with  that  discreet 
dignity  which  is  so  characteristic  of  his  work. 
There  are  no  brass  bands  playing  nor  pipes 
squealing  in  the  canvases  of  the  Scottish  President. 
There  is  nothing  flamboyant,  reckless,  experi¬ 
mental.  He  could  never  have  painted  such  a 
canvas  as  Sargent’s  Daughters  of  Percy  Wyndham. 
Occasionally,  as  in  The  Velvet  Cloak,  he  makes  a 
stride  in  that  direction,  but  even  in  that  brilliant 
painting — regarded  by  many  as  the  greatest  portrait 
painted  in  Scotland  since  Raeburn’s  Mrs.  Campbell 
of  Baltimore — there  is  no  idle  loosing  of  the  bonds 
of  sober  discretion.  Guthrie’s  work  is  nearly 
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always  in  a  low  and  full  tone,  and  such  a  method 
eliminates  the  possibilities  of  eclectic  searching  as 
practised  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Sargent,  Mr.  Orpen, 
or  Mr.  Lavery.  It  may  appear  to  some  that  Sir 
James  Guthrie’s  very  intellectual  strength  may  be 
a  handicap  to  any  excursions  into  experiment  such 
as  are  dear  to  Mr.  Sargent,  who  while  the  master 
of  Guthrie  in  lustrous  colour,  in  brushwork,  which 
seems  inevitable,  it  is  so  determined,  and  in  grandeur 
of  line,  yet  is  inferior  to  the  Scotsman  in  insight  into 
the  subtleties  of  character,  in  the  power  of  inter¬ 
preting  the  delicate  shades  of  intellectual  force,  in 
poetic  dignity  of  treatment  on  the  one  hand  and  in 
refinement  of  tone  and  colour  and  the  masterly 
juxtaposition  of  pigments  on  the  other.  So  subtle 
and  profound  is  this  power  in  the  hands  of  Sir  James 
Guthrie  that  it  gives  the  impression  that  the  picture 
has  slowly  grown  into  beautiful  being,  instead  of 
springing  into  complete  life  as  Pallas  out  of  the 
head  of  Jove.  Mr.  Sargent 
gives  you  the  impression  as  if 
he  were  painting  an  action, 

Sir  James  Guthrie  as  if  he 
were  painting  a  state  of  the 
mind,  and  in  the  nature  of 
things  the  latter  must  give  the 
impression  of  duration. 

In  his  more  recent  work, 
such  as  the  Mrs.  Craig  Sellar , 
we  get  a  clarity  and  a  brilliance 
in  the  flesh  tints  that  were 
missing  even  in  such  a 
masterly  portrait  as  the  Mrs. 

John  Findlay  of  Aberlour ,  in 
which  there  still  remain  traces 
of  an  early  tendency  to  a  slight 
muddiness  of  texture  in  the 
portrayal  of  the  shadows  of 
the  human  face.  In  this 
sense  ol  purity  and  clarity  ot 
paint  as  standing  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  the  soap  and 
rouge  tints  of  some  of  our 
fashionable  portraitists,  the 
Lady  Helen  Munro  Ferguson 
(July  number)  is  a  noteworthy 
example,  as  is  The  Lord 
Dunedin ,  which  though  lack¬ 
ing  the  lustrous  shadows  which 
make  his  Marquis  of  Tulli- 
bardine  worthy  to  be  classed 
with  a  fine  Rembrandt,  is  yet 
a  step  forward  from  that 
painting  in  its  delicate 
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realisation  of  the  subtle  light  and  shade  of  the  human 
face.  But  in  the  portrayal  of  the  character  by 
means  of  paint,  Sir  James  Guthrie  is  on  his  highest 
plane  when  dealing  with  old  men.  Here  force  and 
delicacy  unite  in  gracious  and  dignified  harmony, 
and  in  his  John  Maclachlan  and  James  Caldtvell  we 
realise  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  old  age  as  they 
have  not  been  interpreted  by  any  modern  painter, 
and  with  a  scholarly  sympathy  that  Raeburn  seldom 
achieved,  and  most  of  his  contemporaries  never. 
We  can  well  remember  standing  along  with  one 
of  our  oldest  and  most  distinguished  painters, 
trained  in  a  school  very  different  to  that  of  Sir 
James  Guthrie,  before  the  picture  of  Jatnes  Caldivell 
when  it  was  first  exhibited  in  Edinburgh.  “  I  am 
grateful  to  Providence,”  he  said,  “that  I  have  been 
privileged  to  live  long  enough  to  see  that  portrait.” 

There  are  many  who  regret  that  Guthrie  has 
ceased  altogether  from  giving  us  examples  of  his 
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pictorial  vision  outside  the  realms  of  portrait 
painting.  But  those  who  are  familiar  with  his 
earlier  work,  with  his  Schoolmates ,  The  Goose  Girl , 
and  The  Highland  Funeral. ,  have  still  a  hope  that 
the  scholarly  sense  of  reality,  the  profound  insight 
into  decorative  qualities,  the  dignity  of  interpre¬ 
tation,  the  subtle  realisation  of  mental  and  moral 
atmosphere  which  made  these  genre  paintings  as 
significant  as  anything  painted  by  Bastien  Lepage 
or  Jean  Francois  Millet,  may  some  day  be  placed 
at  the  service  of  art.  For  Guthrie  has  advanced 
since  then.  The  real  has  become  an  even  greater 
reality,  the  painter  has  approached  many  steps 
nearer  to  the  heart  of  things,  the  meaning  of  the 
vision  is  more  prehensile,  and  the  power  of 
interpreting  it  more  certain  and  profound.  The 
growth  has  not  been  merely  in  one  direction.  The 
quality  ot  the  mind  is  more  seasoned,  the  quality 
ot  the  paint  free  from  tentative  experiment.  Within 
the  limits  he  has  set  himself  there  is  nothing  in 
which  Guthrie  might  not  succeed.  This  is  not 
idle  flattery,  it  is  written  with  a  sense  of  responsible 
conviction.  There  is  a  great  brain  behind  the 
brush.  In  its  expression  we  catch  glimpses  of 
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that  grim  sense  of  reality  and  responsibility  which 
is  an  inheritance  of  the  best  type  of  the  Evangelical 
Scottish  Divine,  that  logical  precision  of  statement 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  northern  lawyer  at 
his  highest  plane,  but  more  than  these  we  have 
the  noble  outlook  upon  life  and  nature  which  is 
the  prerogative  of  no  class  or  country,  but  of  all 
convincing  personalities.  Add  to  this  a  delightful 
sense  of  humour — the  real  embodiment  of  that 
sense  of  proportion  and  perfection  which  eliminates 
the  unseemly  and  the  mere  grotesque  and  prevents 
mankind  “  running  riot  in  idolatries,  drifting  into 
vanities,  and  congregating  in  absurdities,  planning 
short-sightedly,  plotting  dementedly  ” — and  being 
guilty  of  the  other  vices  worthy  of  the  laughter  of 
George  Meredith’s  “comic  spirit.” 

It  is,  as  Vauvenargues  says,  “  so  easy  to  criticise 
but  very  hard  to  estimate.”  To  understand  is  to 
equal.  Men  of  genius  even  do  not  know  all  that 
they  do  and  they  do  not  do  it  purposely.  The 
characteristic  of  genius  is  not  to  be  faultless  but 
to  have  qualities  enough  to  cause  faults  to  be 
forgiven.  To  be  lacking  in  defects  is  to  be  lacking 
in  originality.  Sir  James  Guthrie  has  guarded 
himself  as  much  against  the  opinion  of  coteries  as 
of  the  crowd  ;  few  men  indeed  have  been  so 
influenced  by  opinion  as  he.  He  is  the  least 
dogmatic  of  men ;  he  gives  the  impression  as  if 
he  never  thought  of  himself,  but  allowed  his 
personality  and  his  genius  to  dwell  apart  among 
the  stars.  Yet  there  is  nothing  of  the  mere 
dreamer  about  him.  He  knows  what  is  to  be 
done  and  he  does  it,  but  he  is  diffident  of  saying 
anything  unless  his  judgment  be  called  for.  He 
seldom  talks  about  painting,  but  he  paints.  An 
eminently  successful  man,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  as  a  man  of  genius  he  has  not  worn  all  the 
crowns,  including  the  crown  of  thorns,  as  Victor 
Hugo  says.  At  any  rate  he  has  never  humoured 
his  reputation,  he  has  never  sacrificed  his  genius 
for  a  Philistine’s  nod.  The  contact  he  has  had 
with  the  world  as  a  man  of  affairs  has  not  been 
murderous  to  his  art. 


The  trustees  of  the  new  London  Museum  at 
Kensington  Palace  have  purchased  the  series  of 
historical  costumes  which  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas,  R.A., 
has  been  collecting  for  many  years  past,  the  collec¬ 
tion  comprising  several  hundred  examples  dating 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  to  that  of  George  III. 
The  trustees  have  also  had  many  promises  of  gifts 
or  loans  to  the  costume  section,  which  will  thus 
be  a  unique  feature  of  the  museum.  The  formal 
opening  of  the  museum  will  take  place  shortly. 


Dry-Points  by 

A  NOTE  ON  SOME  DRY-POINTS 
BY  WILLIAM  LEE  HANKEY. 

Whistler  was  not  by  any  means  the  only 
artist  to  bring  etching  back  to  its  true  character 
and  save  it  as  an  art  from  the  hands  of  those  who 
entirely  subordinated  it  to  the  purpose  of  making 
copies  of  paintings.  But  Whistler  with  his  gift  of 
epigrammatic  verbal  expression  did  define  the 
position  the  art  should  take  as  an  alternative 
method  of  expression  to  painting.  Previous  to  this 
revival,  it  might  have  been  assumed  from  the  way  the 
etching-needle  was  handled  and  the  uses  to  which 
it  was  put  that  the  glorious  precedent  of  Rembrandt 
had  never  had  any  existence.  With  the  revival  of 
the  true  characteristics  of  etching  it  became  at 
once  one  of  the  most  living  of  our  modern  arts. 

But  a  thing  cannot  have  life  and  not  grow. 
While  Whistler  helped  this  art  out  of  one  groove, 
he  showed  a  tendency  to  confine  it  to  another,  and 
his  strict  disciples  in  etching  seem  to  refuse  to 
hear  of  its  expansion.  And  yet  the  plate  as 


IV.  Lee  Hankey 

handled  by  Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn,  Sir  Alfred  East, 
and  now  Mr.  Lee  Hankey,  makes  a  great  departure 
from  the  tenets  of  Whistler — in  letter  at  any  rate, 
though  the  strictest  regard  may  be  paid  to  the 
spirit  upon  which  the  principles  of  Whistler’s 
own  practice  were  framed.  They  are  no  more 
laborious  than  he  was  in  practice  ;  but  they  are  not 
seeking  such  fine  shades.  The  character  of  his 
method  is  too  slight  for  them.  His  line  was  not 
vigorous,  for  he  was  not  seeking  beauty  in  the 
direction  of  things  that  are  strong,  immediate  and 
direct  in  effect  :  but  these  newer  comers  are. 
Such  an  art  as  Mr.  Brangwyn’s  must  override  in¬ 
timacies  of  feeling  that  were  everything  to  Whistler, 
who  will  never  be  rivalled  in  his  own  vein.  There 
are,  however,  other  things  worth  attaining  besides 
this  intimacy  :  definiteness  and  strength,  the 
mystery  of  impenetrable  blacks  and  the  blinding 
effects  of  light  by  contrast. 

Somewhere  between  the  extremes  represented 
by  Whistler  and  Brangwyn,  Mr.  Lee  Hankey  is 
making  a  place  for  himself.  Though  not  perhaps 
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in  his  theory  of  style,  but  certainly  in  his  choice  of 
subject,  his  interest  in  humanity — the  pleasure  in 
the  character  that  is  shown  in  the  human  face 
rather  than  in  action — he  would  appear  to  be  a 
disciple  of  Rembrandt. 

Mr  Hankey  took  up  etching  as  a  means  for  direct 
expression  and  has  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  various  branches  of  the  art,  though  he  prefers 
working  with  the  dry-point,  finding  this  use  of  the 
needle  especially  suited  to  his  temperament, 
allowing  as  it  does  of  the  deepest  darks,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  most  delicate  lines.  He  has 
also  experimented  in  aquatint,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  some  of  his  plates  he  uses  the 
process  of  soft-ground  etching  as  a  preliminary  to 
working  on  the  plate  with  the  needle  or  graver, 
and  thus  the  outline  showing  here  and  there  by  this 
means  has  a  striking  effect. 

Mr.  Lee  Hankey’s  work  as  a  graver-printer  in 
colour  is  well  known — the  description  of  this  kind 


of  work  as  “  coloured  etching  ”  we  may  remark 
by  the  way  is  misleading,  for  the  prints  are 
produced  by  a  succession  of  separate  plates,  one 
for  each  colour.  Here,  however,  we  are  confining 
ourselves  to  a  portfolio  of  plates  in  monochrome 
which  he  has  recently  executed,  and  which 
must,  we  think,  put  him  at  once  in  rank  with 
the  most  interesting  exponents  of  the  dry-point 
needle,  for  most  of  these  plates,  including  those 
of  which  reproductions  are  here  given,  are  either 
wholly  or  mainly  executed  by  this  method. 

There  is  little  in  Mr.  Lee  Hankey’s  treatment  of 
figure  subjects  with  the  needle  to  suggest  what 
kind  of  touch  he  would  apply  to  landscapes. 
And  the  plates  Boulogne  Harbour  and  Saint- 
Valery-sur- Somme  in  their  difference  of  character 
reveal  no  narrow  range.  That  he  excels  in  direct 
and  understanding  study  of  form  is  shown  in  his 
plate  of  London  Fields.  But  this  variety  does  not 
mean  that  he  has  not  found  himself  yet  in  the 
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THE  BEGGAR.”  by  W.  LEE  HANKEV. 


“  IN  THE  DOORWAY  ” 
BY  W.  LEE  HANKEY 


Dry-Points  by  IV.  Lee  Hankey 


medium.  Probably  he  is  not  at  all  anxious  to  be 
found  already  in  a  groove ;  but  the  characteristic 
plate  so  far  is  undoubtedly  Saint-  Valery-sur-Somme. 

The  character  of  some  artists’  etched  lines  rests 
with  their  tentativeness  and  the  reliance  upon  the 
arts  of  suggestion  ;  with  Mr.  Lee  Hankey,  definite¬ 
ness  of  contour  is  a  characteristic,  and  a  charac¬ 
teristic  that  makes  for  decorativeness.  This  use  of 


The  most  interesting  part  of  some  artist-s’  work  is 
to  be  found  in  their  sketch-books.  This  is  not 
so  perhaps  with  Mr.  Lee  Hankey;  but  there  are 
always  effects  in  nature  which  from  the  beauty  of 
their  duration,  or  some  equally  good  reason,  are 
generally  to  be  found  in  sketch-books  ;  where  they 
grow  fainter  in  spite  of  careful  protection.  It  is 
just  these  first  impressions  that  an  etching  or  dry- 


“  BOULOGNE  HARBOUR  ” 


BY  W.  LEE  HANKEY 


the  outline  is  instinctive  with  him,  and  he  seems 
to  have  the  art  of  alluding  to  contour  even  where 
it  is  in  reality  lost  to  the  eye.  Of  course  the 
whole  theory  of  etching  rests  entirely  upon  line ; 
darknesses  even  implying  a  multiplicity  of  lines  to 
produce  the  effect.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view 
that  the  inked  p’ate  is  not  everywhere  held  in 
favour ;  yet  the  underlying  work  with  the  needle 
or  graver  has,  in  a  good  plate,  a  vitality  which  is 
not  impaired  by  the  wash  that  covers  it,  whilst  in 
the  case  of  large  plates  the  autographic  character 
of  the  line  work  is  by  this  means  conserved. 
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point  can  preserve  for  us  with  every  characteristic 
of  the  artist’s  touch.  Etching  is  very  often  best 
where  it  is  least  deliberative,  so  dependent  is  its 
character  upon  the  autographic  feature  of  the  line. 
Such  a  plate  as  Mr.  Llankey’s  Saint-  Valery-sur- 
Somme  goes  a  long  way  beyond  anything  that  corre¬ 
sponds  to  a  sketch,  but  his  Boulogne  Harbour  has 
that  correspondence.  We  are  grateful  to  the  artist 
for  the  evidence  that  he  appreciates  and  reconciles 
in  his  plates  various  capacities  in  which  the  needle 
can  be  employed  but  which  are  so  seldom  employed 
together.  T.  Field. 
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THE  WOOD,  by  W.  LEE  HANKEY. 


Sir  George  Frcimpton ,  R.A. 


ARMORIAL  TABLETS  OVER  DOORWAY  AT  THE  ARTIST’S  HOUSE 


BY  SIR  GEORGE  FRAMPTON,  R.A. 


SOME  RECENT  MONU¬ 
MENTAL  SCULPTURE  BY 
SIR  GEORGE  FRAMPTON, 

R.A. 

It  is  certainly  impossible  to  treat  modern 
sculpture  with  the  sort  of  apologetic  con¬ 
sideration  that  was  more  or  less  grudgingly 
accorded  to  the  work  of  our  sculptors  half 
a  century  or  so  ago.  During  compara¬ 
tively  recent  years  sculpture  has  made  in 
this  country  a  very  marked  advance  not 
only  in  popularity  but  also  in  those  quali¬ 
ties  which  give  it  a  right  to  attention.  It 
has  become  of  very  real  importance  as  a 
means  by  which  certain  forms  of  artistic 
conviction  can  be  persuasively  expressed, 
and  it  has  gained  wide  recognition  by  its 
general  consistency  of  achievement  and  its 
logical  pursuit  of  intelligible  aims.  It  has 
passed  far  beyond  the  stage  of  toleration 
by  the  public  into  one  which  not  only 
secures  for  it  the  approval  of  people  who 
study  the  progress  of  art  movements,  but 
also  brings  it  effectively  within  the  range 
of  popular  understanding. 

For  this  development  in  the  art  of  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  for  this  extension  of  its  claims  to 
serious  consideration,  we  have  to  thank  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  men  who 
have  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years 
striven  earnestly  to  free  themselves  from 
the  technical  conventions  and  aesthetic 
limitations  by  which  the  sculptors  who  were 

J  .  “PEACE  :  SKETCH  FOR  QUEEN  VICTORIA  MEMORIAL,  LEEDS 

at  work  a  couple  of  generations  ago  were  by  sir  george  frampton,  r.a. 
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Sir  George  Frampton,  R.A. 


“industry”:  sketch  for  queen  victorial  MEMORIAI  , 

LEEDS.  BY  SIR  GEORGE  FRAMPTON,  R.A. 


sculpture  is  legitimately  entitled  to  play 
among  the  arts. 

The  dominant  idea  by  which  this  tra¬ 
dition  is  governed  is  a  conviction  that  the 
sculptor,  whatever  may  be  the  type  of  work 
which  he  proposes  to  produce,  must  start 
with  the  intention  of  doing  something  that 
will  be  decoratively  satisfying.  There  must 
be  in  his  productions  the  quality  of  design  ; 
there  must  be,  that  is  to  say,  a  kind  of 
architectural  coherence  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  work,  and  there 
must  be  established,  too,  the  same  sort  of 
constructive  relation  of  part  to  part  that  is 
necessary  in  architecture.  This  convic¬ 
tion,  after  all,  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  beliefs  of  the  greater  masters  of  sculp¬ 
ture  in  the  past.  The  ancient  tradition 
prescribed  design  as  the  essential  basis  of 
the  sculptor’s  work  and  recognised  frankly 
the  need  for  architectural  restraint  in  the 
planning  and  carrying  out  of  his  perform¬ 
ances  ;  and  our  modern  men  in  adopting 
similar  principles  of  practice  have  only 
made  a  wise  reversion  to  a  purer  aesthetic 
belief  from  which  their  immediate  pre¬ 
decessors  had  foolishly  fallen  away.  For 
what  the  sculptors  were  attempting  half  a 
century  ago  in  this  country  was  to  tell 
stories  in  marble  or  bronze,  and  to  tell 
them,  too,  in  a  way  that  would  appeal  to 
the  sentimental  fancy  of  the  public. 

Among  the  exponents  of  the  modern  tra¬ 
dition  in  sculpture  there  are  few  who  more 


so  seriously  hampered. 

These  modern  men  have 
restored  sculpture  in  this 
country  to  its  right  position 
as  a  close  ally  of  architec¬ 
ture  and  as  a  medium  for 
the  working  out  of  dignified 
and  expressive  schemes  of 
decoration.  They  have 
purged  it  of  its  earlier  taint 
of  pretty  sentimentality,  they 
have  broken  away  from  the 
old  affectation  of  sickly  clas¬ 
sicism,  they  have  abandoned 
the  past  fashion  of  sham 
idealism,  and,  instead,  they 
have  set  up  a  new  tradition 
which  is  based  upon  a  true 

„  .  ,  .  ,  MEMORIAL  TO  DR.  BARNARDO,  ERECTED  AT  BARKINGSIDE,  ESSEX 

perception  of  the  part  which  BY  SIR  GKORGe  frampton,  r.a. 
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GROUP  SURMOUNTING  BARNARDO 
MEMORIAL  AT  BARKINGSIDE,  ESSEX 
BY  SIR  GEORGE  ERAMPTON,  R. A. 


Sir  George  F ramp  ton ,  R.A . 
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MONUMENT  TO  LIEUT.  MCLAREN  IN  ST.  CUTHBERT’s  CHURCH,  EDINBURGH.  BY  SIR  GEORGE  FRAMPTON,  R.A. 


efficiently  illustrate  its  capabilities  than  Sir  George 
Frampton.  For  some  years  past  he  has  been  work¬ 
ing  with  admirable  intelligence  to  prove  that  the 
sculptor  who  develops  his  decorative  feeling  in  the 
right  manner  can  arrive  at  results  of  the  most  com¬ 
manding  importance  without  sacrificing  any  of  his 
liberty  of  action  as  an  artist  and  without  in  any 
way  limiting  the  scope  of  his  invention.  His 
achievement  is  distinguished  throughout  by  a 
singularly  logical  intention  to  make  decoration  the 
first  consideration  in  his  art,  and  so  to  deal  with 
the  motives  he  selects  that  they  will  allow  him  the 
fullest  opportunities  for  exercising  his  capacities 
as  a  designer.  Possessed  as  he  is  of  an  unusually 


ertrile  imagination  and  a  specially  high  degree  ot 
artistic  adaptability,  he  has  been  able  to  show  that 
the  principles  which  guide  him  in  his  practice 
serve  him  equally  well  in  whatever  direction  he 
turns  in  search  of  material  and  in  whatever  kind  ot 
production  he  may  happen  to  be  engaged. 

Indeed,  in  the  long  series  of  works  for  which 
he  has  been  responsible  the  one  thing  which  is 
particularly  characteristic  is  the  absence  of  any 
set  convention  or  of  anything  like  mechanical 
repetition  of  stock  ideas.  Marked  individuality 
there  certainly  is  both  in  manner  of  treatment  and 
in  technical  method,  but  this  individuality  has 
never  been  formalised  into  a  mere  mannerism ;  it 


RECUMBENT  EFFIGY  OF  LADY  ISOBEI.  WILSON  IN  WARTER  CHURCH,  YORKS. 


BY  SIR  GEORGE  FRAMPTON,  R.A. 


Sir  George  Fr amp  ton ,  R.A . 


RECUMBENT  EFFIGY  OF  THE  EIGHTH  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL  IN  IONA  CATHEDRAL.  BY  SIR  GEORGE  FRAMPTON,  R.A. 


has  remained  flexible  and  spontaneous,  and  it 
reflects  in  a  very  interesting  way  the  response  of 
his  mind  to  the  stimulus  of  fresh  impressions. 
Even  in  those  applications  of  sculpture  which  have 
necessarily  to  be  formal  in  character,  even  in  those 
cases  where  he  has  to  make  his  work  accessory 
and  complementary  to  that  of  the  architect,  he 
does  not  adopt  a»ny  stereotyped  manner ;  he  deals 
with  each  motive  as  the  occasion  seems  to  demand, 
and  uses  each  opportunity  in  the  way  that  seems 
to  suit  best  his  personal  preferences  as  an  artist. 

This  capacity  for  adapting  himself  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  work  which  he  is  called  upon  to 


produce  is  illustrated  very  definitely  in  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  his  more  recent  accomplishment  which 
have  been  selected  for  reproduction  here.  The 
wall  tablets  particularly  are  instructive  as  instances 
of  the  judicious  varying  of  architectural  forms  and  ol 
decorative  ingenuity  rightly  exercised  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  things  in  which  necessarily  certain  well- 
marked  limitations  have  to  be  respected.  He  has 
not  attempted  any  extravagant  departures  from 
the  formality  which  is  desirable  in  this  type  of 
design,  he  has  not  substituted  eccentricity  for 
rational  decoration,  but  while  exercising  a  due 
measure  of  artistic  restraint  he  has  missed  none  of 
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Sir  George  Frampton ,  R.A. 


the  chances  which  were  open  to  him  of  inventing 
fresh  ways  of  using  his  material  and  of  arranging 
the  details  which  were  available.  His  success 
with  work  of  this  order  is  significant  because  of 
all  the  things  which  come  within  the  sculptor’s  range 
the  memorial  tablet  is  perhaps  the  most  exacting. 
It  can  so  easily  be  made  either  commonplace  or 
foolishly  exaggerated  in  manner,  it  offers  so  many 
temptations  to  the  man  of  uncertain  conviction 
to  evade  difficulties  by  merely  accepting  an  easy 
convention,  it  is  so  difficult  to  deal  with  in  an 
unusual  way  without  going  beyond  the  bounds  of 
correct  taste,  that  the  artist  who  can  give  to  it 
a  real  measure  of  personal  interest  and  a  true 
touch  of  originality  can  be  claimed  as  a  man  with 
a  quite  exceptional  understanding  of  the  subtleties 
of  his  craft. 

But  this  exceptional  understanding  it  is  that 
makes  Sir  George  Frampton  so  admirably  suited 
for  the  position  he  holds  as  one  of  the  chief 
leaders  of  the  modern  movement  in  British 
sculpture.  The  refinement  of  taste,  the  grasp  of 
decorative  principles,  the  cultivated  sense  of  fitness 
which  distinguish  his  smaller  works  are  }ust  as 
appropriately  displayed  in  his  larger  undertakings. 
Increase  of  scale  does  not  diminish  the  subtlety  of 
his  expression,  and  most  certainly  does  not  de¬ 
crease  the  delicacy  of  his  methods.  He  has  so 
thoroughly  mastered  the  essentials  of  the  art  of 
sculpture  that  he  finds  seemingly  no  difficulty  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  the  right  relation 
between  the  scale  of  his  work  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  carries  it  out.  He  would  be  as  unlikely 
to  coarsen  a  large  piece  of  work  simply  because  it 
was  large  as  he  would  be  to  weaken  a  small  one 
because  it  admitted  of  more  minuteness  of  finish 
and  more  precise  elaboration  of  detail. 

At  the  same  time  he  would  never  commit  the 
mistake  of  sacrificing  the  breadth  and  virility  of 
his  work  to  gain  an  excessive  degree  of  refinement 
— or  rather  for  the  sake  of  carrying  refinement 
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beyond  its  legitimate  limits  into  something  peril¬ 
ously  near  to  prettiness.  The  dignified  simplicity 
of  his  large  pieces  of  sculpture — of  such  things, 
for  instance,  as  his  delightful  Peter  Pan  in  this 
year’s  Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  his  memorial  to 
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Sir  George  Fr amp  ton,  R.A. 


DESIGN  FOR  SEASIDE  BUNGALOW 


( See  next  article ) 


BY  “MELOS 


J)r.  Barnardo,  his  monument  to  Canon  Major 
Lester,  and  his  recumbent  effigies  of  Lady  Isobel 
Wilson  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll — comes  from  his 
finely  expressed  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
reticence  in  decorative  design,  and  from  his  well- 
considered  elimination  of  unnecessary  trivialities, 
not  from  any  lack  of  vigorous 
masculinity.  The  strength  of 
these  things,  indeed,  is  as 
convincing  as  their  subtlety 
and  refinement ;  they  bear 
the  plain  stamp  of  power,  but 
of  power  disciplined  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  perfectly  trained 
intelligence. 

Undoubtedly  his  ability  to 
preserve  in  all  his  productions 
this  admirable  balance  of 
qualities  comes  primarily  from 
something  temperamental, 
from  something  that  has  been 
shaping  and  developing  his 
character  all  through  his  life ; 
but  his  remarkable  architec¬ 
tural  sense  of  proportion  and 
relation  of  parts,  which  is  quite 
as  evident  in  his  ideal  work  as 
in  his  architectural  sculpture, 
has  not  less  undoubtedly  been 
perfected  by  training.  The 
fact  that  he  went  through  a 
period  of  work  in  an  architect’s 
office  before  he  found  his  true 


vocation  as  a  sculptor  has  certainly  to  be  taken 
into  account.  It  explains  the  presence  in  his  art 
of  some  distinguishing  characteristics  which  are 
sufficiently  rare  to  be  reckoned  as  remarkable,  and 
it  explains,  too,  the  success  of  his  effort  to  prove 
that  it  is  by  a  rational  alliance  with  architecture 
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SECTION  AND  FRONT  ELEVATION  OF  BUNGALOW  BY 

that  sculpture  will  be  best  able  to  work  out  its 
salvation.  He  has  had  a  practical  experience  of 
both  arts,  and  it  enables  him  to  fix  with  certainty 
upon  the  methods  by  which  they  can  most  profit¬ 
ably  be  brought  into  association.  W.  K.  West. 


On  the  following  pages  are 
illustrated  a  few  designs  for 
seaside  bungalows  selected 
from  among  a  number  sent 
in  recently  for  a  competition 
in  which  those  who  partici¬ 
pated  were  left  a  practically 
free  hand  to  deal  with  the 
problem — the  only  reserva¬ 
tion  being  in  regard  to  cost 
of  construction,  which  was 
put  at  £ 1 200.  Inasmuch 
as  buildings  of  this  kind  are 
usually  not  intended  for  other 
than  occasional  occupation 
and  consequently  do  not  call 
for  so  great  an  outlay  on 
decorative  embellishment  as 
a  residence  for  permanent  occupation,  this  sum 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average.  We  would  repeat 
once  more,  however,  that  5  \d.  and  6d.  per  cubic 
foot  is  clearly  not  sufficient  for  carrying  out  a 
design  in  which  ingle-nooks  and  ornamentally 


ON  SOME  DE¬ 
SIGNS  FOR 
SEASIDE 
BUNGALOWS 


The  City  Council  of  New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne  last  month 
resolved  not  to  accept  from 
the  trustees  of  Mr.  J.  A.  D. 

Shipley  a  sum  of  ^30,000 
bequeathed  by  that  gentle¬ 
man  for  the  erection  of  an 
art  gallery  to  house  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  pictures  left  by  him 
to  the  council.  The  bequest 
of  the  pictures  was  con¬ 
ditional  upon  the  special 
gallery  being  erected  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  terms  of  the  testator’s  will,  but 
the  collection  having  been  examined  by  Sir  Walter 
Armstrong  and  Mr.  Dibdin  many  of  the  works 
were  found  to  be  spurious ;  and  the  acceptance  of 
the  bequest,  although  supported  by  the  committee 
of  the  Laing  Art  Gallery,  was  strongly  opposed 
by  an  influential  body  of  citizens,  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  a  new  gallery  was  not  required,  the 
present  gallery  being,  in  their  opinion,  fully  adequate 
for  the  needs  of  the  town. 


DESIGN  FOR  SEASIDE  BUNGALOW 


BY  “  BRUTUS  ” 
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treated  staircases  and  chimneypieces  play  a 
part. 

Generally  speaking,  the  competitors  have  in  this 
competition  been  pretty  unanimous  in  their 
definition  of  the  word  “  Bungalow.”  They  have 
taken  it  to  mean  a  house  of  simple  character,  the 
accommodation  of  which  is  arranged  on  one  floor, 
with  a  possibility  of  utilising  some  of  the  root-space 
for  one  or  two  additional 
bedrooms.  Naturally  where 
this  is  the  case,  the  cost  is 
more  than  usual,  owing  to 
the  larger  proportion  of  roof 
which  such  a  method 
implies. 

In  commenting  on  the 
drawings  which  have  come 
under  our  notice,  it  will  be 
as  well  if  we  take  first  those 
now  reproduced,  and  then 
make  some  brief  remarks  on 
such  of  the  others  as  are 
worth  consideration. 

“Melos,”  who  has  sent 
an  extremely  interesting 
guache  drawing  with  sections 
and  plans,  has  imagined — 
and  with  every  right  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  terms  of  the 
competition — that  his  site  is 
a  small  rocky  promontory 


on  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  has  adopted  the  simple-domed  treat¬ 
ment  characteristic  of  the  locality.  A  ten-feet 
verandah  gives,  by  means  of  a  barrel-vaulted 
vestibule,  on  to  a  living-room  lighted  by  round- 
headed  windows  in  the  drum  of  a  central  dome. 
A  corridor  on  either  side  of  this  central  feature 
leads  to  the  bedrooms,  a  large  bathroom  and 
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room  should  be  large 
enough  to  allow  for 
diners  to  sit  round  a 
table,  and  for  the  at¬ 
tendant  maid  to  have 
room  to  circulate 
while  waiting  at  table  ? 
This  competitor’s 
arrangement  of  sit- 
out  space  on  a 
portion  of  the  roof, 
which  is  kept  flat 
for  that  purpose, 
,,  is  commendable,  but 
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nursery,  and  at  the  rear  are  the  open  kitchen 
court,  kitchen  and  offices.  The  scheme  is  open  to 
one  or  two  criticisms  of  minor  importance,  but  on 
the  whole  we  congratulate  the  author  on  the  design, 
which  is  full  of  fresh  thought  and  originality.  We 
think  that  “  Melos  ”  can  be  taken  as  having  demon¬ 
strated  the  possibility  of  the  building  not  exceeding 
the  limit  of  cost.  The  domed  roofs  forming  the 
distinctive  features  of  his  design  are  a  local  method 
of  building  adopted  for  facility  and  economy,  and, 
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as  he  points  out  on  his  drawing, 
thickness  and  built  without 
centering.  The  stones  would 
be  “  won  ”  on  the  sate,  and 
except  for  doors  and  windows 
there  is  no  interior  woodwork. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  an  equivalent  of 
about  6 d.  a  foot  ought  to  be 
sufficient  for  a  building  which 
is  more  apparently  costly  than 
actually  so. 

“  Nemo’s  ”  set  is  a  pretty 
one,  but  when  will  picturesque 
planners  realise  that  a  dining- 
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“  Revil’s  ”  is  a  good  plan, 
without,  however,  a  pro¬ 
jecting  porch  to  the  hall, 
and  we  congratulate  the 
servants  on  having  the 
biggest  bedroom  in  the 
house.  He  gives,  by  the 
way,  no  cubical  area  and 
no  price. 

The  windows  in  “  Crop’s  ” 
living-room — thanks  to  his 
deep  verandah — might  well 
have  two  additional  lights. 

His  estimate  of  cost  is  only 
^851.  Had  he  gone  to  the  full  extent  of  the  limit 
allowed,  i.e.  ,£1200,  he  could  have  avoided  such 
a  flaw  as  bedrooms  only  9  ft.  9  in.  by  7  ft.  9  in. 
and  1 1  ft.  by  7  ft.  6  in. 

“  Thatch  ”  has  hit  upon  the  pleasant  device  of 
a  central  open  court  round  which  his  rooms  are 
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the  building  could  not  be  carried  out  for  5 d.  a 
foot. 

“Brutus”  sends  a  V-plan,  the  point  of  which  is 
widened  out  to  obtain  a  living-room  with  dining- 
recess  and  book-room  at  either  end — quite  a  good 
arrangement.  We  also  note  that  he  provides  a 
billiard-room  over  the  living-room,  though,  if  he 
works  this  out,  he  will  find  that  its  size  is  but  16  ft. 
by  12  ft.  6  in. 

“Maiwonde”  sends  a  nice  sheet  of  drawings. 
The  plan  c  onsists  of  a  central 
hall  with  a  dining-room  and 
offices  on  one  side,  and  the 
three  family  bedrooms  on 
the  other. 

Both  “  S  t  r  a  igh  t-A  wa  y  ’ 
and  “Dhu-Craig”  (p.  47) 
send  strong  and  vigorous 
drawings,  but  the  section  of 
the  former  does  not  agree 
with  his  plan.  It  is  a  good, 
quiet  elevation,  and  the  meal- 
room  —  an  annexe  to  the 
family  room — would  be  a 
pleasant  feature.  “  Dhu- 
Craig’s  ”  motor-ho  use  is  only 
7  ft.  6  in.  wide. 
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arranged.  It  is  a  pity,  per¬ 
haps,  that  none  of  his  bed¬ 
rooms  are  larger  than  1 2  ft.  by 
1  1  ft.,  although  no  doubt 
many  people  would  find  that 
sufficient  in  a  case  of  this 
kind,  when  a  certain  amount 
of  furniture  ordinarily  found 
necessary  might  be  dispensed 
with. 

So  much  for  the  designs  we 
have  selected  for  illustration. 

Among  the  others  are  some 
which  possess  good  points  for 
which  credit  should  be  given, 
though  in  some  cases  the  good 
points  are  obscured  by  faulty 
drawing. 

“Cathy”  sends  what  is  a 
good  plan  on  the  whole, 
though  the  custom  that  obtains  in  certain  London 
flats  of  allowing  the  servant’s  bedroom  to  be 
entered  from  the  kitchen  is  not  one  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  “MDCL”  only  provides  three  bed¬ 
rooms.  He  sends  a  design,  illustrated  by  a 
somewhat  weak  perspective,  of  a  simple  and  quiet 
character,  with  brick-mullions  to  the  windows. 
“  Posset’s  ”  hall  would  be  insufficiently  lighted 
from  the  turret  balcony  on  the  roof,  and  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  find  head-room  under  the 
stairs  to  reach  the  bedroom  at  the  south-east 
corner.  The  direct  access  between  the  kitchen 
and  the  dining-room  is  not  a  good  feature. 
“  Borneo  ”  sends  a  good  plan  with  economy  of 
passage  and  corridor  area.  It  has  a  quiet  stone- 
mullion  treatment  with  thatched  roof.  One  could 
wish  that  he  had  as  might  have  been  done) 


arranged  his  space  for  cloaks  and  hats  near  the 
entrance,  and  that  the  aspect  of  the  larder  had 
been  north  rather  than  west.  In  “  Chansit’s  ”  some¬ 
what  hardly  drawn  set  one  notices  that  the  opening 
from  the  hall  to  the  kitchen  lobby  is  only  2  ft. 
wide.  It  is  not  good  planning  to  allow  a  hall 
facing  the  sea  to  be  entered  direct  without  the 
protection  of  a  porch  or  vestibule.  “Shielin’s”' 
plan  is  a  simple  and  direct  one,  consisting  of  a 
parallelogram  with  the  living-rooms  reached  from 
a  corridor  at  the  rear  of  the  building.  His  interior 
coal-cellar  is  not  a  very  good  feature. 

“Conwyn’s”  kitchen,  12  ft.  by  7  ft.  6  in.,  is. 
equally  on  the  small  side  with  his  motor-house,, 
which  is  only  12  ft.  long.  The  living-hall,  23  ft. 
by  18  ft.,  is  lighted  by  windows  under  a  verandah 
roof,  and  by  a  light  over  a  low  roof  at  the  fireplace 
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end,  which  we  are  not 
quite  sure  would  prove 
sufficient.  The  colour 
perspective  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  design. 

“  Lotus  ”  sends  a  plan,  not 
fully  thought  out,  with  the 
kitchen  opening  from  the 
hall,  and  a  dark  corridor. 

“  Symmetry  ”  lights  an  in¬ 
terior  passage  by  a  sky¬ 
light  on  the  slope  of  a 
roof  which  has  an  internal 
V-gutter — a  bad  arrange¬ 
ment.  “  Dafydd  ”  sends  a 
weakly  conceived  elevation, 
the  porch  of  which,  in 
particular,  asks  for  recon¬ 
sideration.  There  is  in¬ 
sufficient  head-room  in  the 
porch  under  the  stairs.  uesign  for  seaside 
“  Billy’s  ”  plan  is  a  some¬ 
what  rambling  one,  and  is  not  at  all  generous  as 
regards  the  size  of  the  bedrooms,  of  which  only 
the  maid  s  and  the  attic  bedrooms  command  the 
sea  view.  At  least,  we  imagine  that  he  means  his 
dining-room  and  drawing-room  to  have  this  aspect. 

The  new  session  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  will  be  inaugurated  on  Novem¬ 
ber  6,  when  the  president  will  deliver  his  opening 
address.  The  programme  of  lectures  to  be  de¬ 
livered  during  the  session  includes  the  following  : 
November  20,  “  Collegiate  Architecture,”  by  Mr. 
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Edward  P.  Warren,  F.R.I.B.A.  ;  December  18, 
“The  Newer  Responsibilities  of  Architects,”  by 
the  Practice  Committee ;  January  22,  “Colour 
Decoration,”  by  Sir  Alfred  East,  A.R.A.,  and  Mr. 
Edgar  Wood,  F.R.I.B.A.  ;  February  19,  “Modern 
French  Sculpture,”  by  Mr.  H.  Heathcote  Statliam, 
F.R.I.B.A.;  March  18,  “The  French  Renais¬ 
sance,”  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Ward,  M.A.,  A.R.I.B.A. ; 
April  1,  “Modern  Methods  of  Construction,”  by 
Mr.  William  Dunn,  F.R.I.B.A.;  April  22,  “The 
Royal  Institute  Library  and  some  of  its  Contents,” 
by  C.  Harrison  Townsend,  F.R.I.B.A. 


Helen  Hyde 


ELEN  HYDE,  AN  AMERICAN 
ARTIST  IN  JAPAN.  BY  E.  J. 
BLATTNER. 


When  Japanese  colour-prints  were  first  ex¬ 
hibited  in  Europe  some  forty  or  more  years  ago 
and  took  the  Western  world  by  storm,  few  realised 
how  far-reaching  their  influence  was  to  become. 
Time,  instead  of  diminishing  their  charm,  has  only 
served  to  heighten  it.  Striking  boldness  of 
design,  wedded  to  perfect  grace  of  line,  exquisite 
harmony  of  colour,  marvellous  adaptation  of  com¬ 
position  to  space,  not  to  mention  quaintness  of 
subject  and  context,  have  endeared  them  to  artist 
and  layman  alike. 

A  number  of  artists  in  Europe  as  well  as  in 
America  have  testified  to  their  admiration  by 
adopting  this  form  of  art  for  the  expression  of 
some  of  their  own  ideas.  Among  these,  Miss 
Helen  Hyde,  a  gifted  young  American,  takes  high 
rank,  having  won  her  success  by  whole-hearted 
devotion  to  her  work. 

Her  early  girlhood  was  spent  in  the  home  of 
a  relative  in  San  Francisco,  a  woman  of  fortune, 
whose  generous  nature  and  enthusiastic  love  of  art 
created  a  splendid  environment  for  an  ambitious 
and  clever  young  girl.  And  so,  when  the  dream 
of  her  girlhood  was  realised, 
and  the  ateliers  of  Paris 
were  opened  to  her,  she 
entered  them  as  one 
familiar  through  education 
and  culture  with  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  the  world. 

For  two  years  she  studied 
under  the  guidance  of 
Raffael  Collin  and  then 
went  to  Berlin  for  a  year 
with  Skarbina,  the  clever 
portrayer  of  out-of-door 
scenes.  Some  months  in 
Holland  served  to  perfect 
her  very  excellent  rendering 
of  artificial  light  and  fire 
effects.  A  visit  to  England 
closed  her  European  ap¬ 
prenticeship,  and  she  re¬ 
turned  to  San  Francisco 
filled  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  youth,  and  eager  to  test 
her  powers  as  an  illustrator 
and  a  painter  in  oils. 

But  those  were  the 
days  when  “  Chinatown  ” 


poured  forth  its  daily  stream  of  Oriental  life  and 
colour,  and  the  young  artist,  gifted  with  an  un¬ 
usually  keen  and  sensitive  appreciation  of  colour, 
found  ample  inspiration  for  a  happy  brush.  The 
streets  were  full  of  strange  types,  suggestive  of  the 
mysterious  splendours  of  the  Orient,  rousing  her 
desire  to  study  these  at  closer  range.  Tiny 
moon-faced  children,  resplendent  in  gorgeous 
brocades  and  lustrous  satins,  led  by  gentle,, 
patient  little  mothers,  whose  tottering  steps  be¬ 
trayed  the  time  -  honoured  torture  of  bound 
feet,  were  among  her  first  subjects,  and  indi¬ 
cated  from  the  very  beginning  the  path  she  was 
to  follow. 

Helen  Hyde’s  original  studies  along  this  line 
soon  won  favourable  comment  from  the  critics. 
A  busy  life  followed,  her  quick  responsive  pencil 
vying  with  an  equally  sympathetic  though  more 
serious  brush,  while  illustrations  of  the  ideal 
world  of  poetry  alternated  with  sketches  from  life 
under  a  somewhat  fanciful  guise.  Finally  there 
came  a  new  impetus  through  the  successful 
handling  of  the  etcher’s  needle. 

Again  the  critics  were  loud  in  her  praise.  But 
she  herself  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  her 
achievement ;  and  so  we  find  her  standing  in 
severe  and  disheartened  self-criticism  before  a  newly 
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finished  etching,  called  Totty,  representing  a  little 
girl  seated  on  a  doorstep. 

It  did  not  please  her.  It  seemed  to  her  flat, 
lifeless  ;  something  was  lacking.  Half-uncon- 
sciously  she  took  a  bit  of  colour  from  her  box,  and 
laying  it  on  the  plate,  pressed  this  upon  paper, 
and  lo  !  Totty  had  come  to  life  !  Delighted  with 
the  effect,  she  threw  off  a  number  of  impressions, 
varying  the  colours  with  astonishingly  good  result. 

And  thus  she  entered  upon  a  new  and  significant 
phase  of  her  art. 

Having  given  so  much  time  and  study  to  the 
Asiatics  as  seen  in  America,  she  longed  to  know 
them  in  their  far-off  Eastern  homes.  So  when  the 
coveted  opportunity  of  a  year’s  visit  to  Japan 
came  it  was  seized  with  alacrity.  A  year’s  sojourn 
in  Japan  !  Such  the  plan  !  But  as  with  so  many 
others  who  have  come  to  this  fascinating  country, 
the  year  has  been  many  times  multiplied. 

As  was  to  have  been  expected,  the  peculiar 
•charm  of  the  country  soon  cast  its  spell  over  her. 

Her  eye  was  intoxicated  with  the  manifold 
beauties  about  her,  and  she  determined  to  study 
these  not  only  as  found  in  nature,  but  their 
•expression  in  art  by  the  great  masters  as  well. 

With  this  object  in  view,  she  asked  Kano 
Tomanobu,  the  last  of 
the  great  Kano  school  of 
painters,  to  become  her 
teacher.  He  consented 
to  do  so,  and  for  two 
years  she  devoted  herself 
to  the  task  of  acquiring 
the  Japanese  method  of 
wielding  the  brush.  This, 
as  is  well  known,  is  quite 
different  from  our  own, 
and  presents  many  diffi¬ 
culties  to  foreigners.  But 
day  after  day  she  worked 
hard,  sitting,  as  is  the 
fashion  in  Japan,  on  the 
dainty  white  mats  of  the 
floor,  and  earning  well- 
merited  praise  from  her 
gentle  old  teacher. 

Her  reward  came 
when,  at  the  expiration  of 
two  years,  Tomanobu 
asked  her  to  paint  a 
kakemono  for  the  annual 
spring  exhibition.  She 
did  so,  calling  her  picture 

A  Monarch  of  Japan.  “the  greeting”  (wood-engraving  in  colours)  by  helen  hyde 
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It  shows  a  charming  young  Japanese  mother 
proudly  holding  up  a  chubby  baby  to  the  ad¬ 
miring  gaze  of  a  second  young  Japanese  woman. 
A  tiny  branch — a  mere  suggestion — of  wistaria 
cuts  the  upper  edge  of  the  picture,  in  true  Japanese 
fashion.  Despite  the  Japanese  accessories  of  dress, 
ivc.,  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  is  distinctly 
Western,  not  Oriental.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  this  picture  was  awarded  a  first  prize,  on  the 
strength  of  excellent  handling  of  a  particularly 
difficult  brush  -for  it  is  by  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  skilful  brush  work  that  Japanese  pictures  are 
chiefly  valued. 

The  great  popularity  enjoyed  by  this  first  public 
venture  encouraged  Miss  Hyde  to  follow  the 
custom  of  some  of  the  Japanese  artists  of  last 
century,  and  reproduce  her  composition  in  the 
form  of  a  colour-print.  It  was  thus  that  she 
entered  a  field  of  art  which  has  since  made  her 
famous.  The  step  was  not  an  easy  one,  for  she 
was  confronted  at  the  outset  by  many  new 
mechanical  details  and  difficulties.  But  her 
enthusiasm  carried  her  safely  through  all  the 
breakers.  She  bravely  learned  the  various  steps  of 
the  Japanese  process  of  colour-prints,  which  differs 
somewhat  from  that  in  vogue  in  the  West.  The 
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so-called  “  blocks  ”  of  wood  used  by  the  Japanese 
are  really  planks,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  This  means  that  the  cutting  is  not 
on  a  cross-section  of  the  wood  as  in  a  European 
block,  but  on  a  cutting  of  the  wood  parallel  with 
its  grain.  The  design  for  the  print  is  carefully 
drawn  on  transparent  paper,  and  then  pasted,  face 
down,  on  the  wood  to  be  cut,  various  knives  being 
used  for  the  purpose.  The  Japanese  cutters  are 
exceedingly  skilful  in  retaining  the  “  life  ”  of  a 
well-drawn  line.  If  several  colours  are  to  be 
given,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  separate  block  for 
each.  And  as  fresh  colour  is  applied  for  every 
print,  it  follows  that  these  will  vary  in  effect,  no 
two  being  exactly  alike.  The  actual  printing  is 
very  simple,  and  is  done  entirely  by  hand. 

All  of  these  steps  were  conscientiously  learned 
by  Miss  Hyde  in  her  desire  to  perfect  her  work. 


But  once  having  mastered  the  technique,  she 
decided  to  concentrate  her  strength  on  the  design, 
and  entrust  the  merely  mechanical  details  to  the 
marvellously  skilful  hands  of  Japanese  artists  of 
long  and  careful  training.  She  still  adheres  to  this 
mode  of  work,  and  has  the  assistance  of  two  ex¬ 
cellent  cutters  and  one  printer,  the  latter  having 
worked  under  her  personal  supervision  for  more 
than  eight  years.  She  draws  her  designs,  entrusts 
them  to  the  cutters,  and  when  the  blocks  are 
returned  to  her,  summons  her  printer  to  work  with 
her  in  her  own  attractive  studio,  where  the  bright 
winter  mornings  are  given  over  to  the  work — testing, 
correcting,  printing,  &c.  She  numbers  and  signs  all 
her  prints.  The  “life”  of  a  block  usually  covers 
from  150-200  impressions,  and  it  is  then  destroyed. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  prints  themselves.  They 
unquestionably  merit  serious  consideration  from 
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an  art  point  of  view.  They  are  not  an  imitation  ot 
a  bygone  art,  nor  are  they  intended  as  a  substitute 
for  those  mirrored  reflections  of  Old  Japan,  the 
prized  legacy  of  the  Ukiyoye  School.  They  are 
openly  and  frankly  the  Japan  of  to-day,  as  viewed, 
not  merely  with  the  physical  eye,  but  with  the 
discrimination  of  an  intelligent,  modern,  artistic 
temperament.  Herein  lies  their  distinctive  fascina¬ 
tion.  The  foreigner  sees  in  them  the  Japan  of  his 
dreams,  the  Japan  he  has  learned  to  love,  the 
Japan  that  greeted  him  upon  his  first  arrival. 

Japanese  women  and  children — more  especially 
the  latter — as  seen  by  foreign  eyes,  form  a  theme 
rather  full  of  contradictions,  and  one  which  the 
Japanese  themselves  can  neither  understand  nor 
appreciate.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  charming 
little  creatures  of  the  artist’s  fancy  are  foreign  in 
feeling,  though  clothed  in  the  flower-like  dress  of 
Japan.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  artist  herself 
believes  in  their  genuineness,  and  there  is  not  the 
sl’ghtest  attempt  at  presenting  or  solving  any 
intricate  psychological  problems.  Her  subjects 


have  been  studied  with  the  deep 
sympathy  of  a  warm-hearted  woman, 
and  given  with  a  simplicity  and  direct¬ 
ness  that  make  for  truth  and  reality. 
Moreover  there  is  in  them  that  touch 
of  individuality  which  is  so  often 
found  in  the  old  Japanese  prints. 

Although  on  the  whole  Miss 
Hyde’s  women  are  more  closely 
allied  to  the  compositions  of  the  older 
artists  in  prints,  her  pictures  of  chil¬ 
dren  are  more  generally  liked.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  she  sees 
the  latter  more  objectively.  A  child’s 
life  is  a  spontaneous  life.  It  wears 
its  little  heart  upon  its  sleeve.  Every 
movement,  every  gesture,  every  look,  is  a  betrayal 
of  its  innermost  self.  And  Miss  Hyde  ha>s  suc¬ 
ceeded  admirably  in  catching  these  characteristics. 
She  records  what  she  sees  without  any  attempt  at 
penetrating  beneath  the  surface,  for  this  is  so  rich 
that  nothing  more  is  needed.  Note  for  example 
the  delightful  little  Lucky  Branch.  The  utter  un¬ 
consciousness  of  the  swagger  due  to  the  fascinating 
bough  of  luck-bringing  trinkets  is  admirably  given. 
Or  the  look  of  the  little  baby  seated  alone  on  the 
floor,  not  quite  sure  whether  to  like  the  situation 
or  protest  against  it. 

It  is  somewhat  different  with  tier  women,  as  can 
be  readily  seen  in  her  Secrets,  where  the  mother  is 
seeking  to  reach  the  consciousness  of  her  child, 
finding  in  it  or  trying  to  find  an  echo  of  her  own 
individuality.  To  the  Western  mind  the  unchanging 
smile  of  the  Japanese  woman  is  not  satisfying.  We 
involuntarily  try  to  get  at  individuality,  which,  it 
seems  to  us,  must  lie  underneath  the  mask.  We 
want  the  personal  note.  Miss  Hyde,  possibly 
quite  unconsciously,  appears  to  feel  this.  There 


“rainy  evening”  (wood-engraving  in  colours) 
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EY  HELEN  HYDE 


THE  BAMBOO  FENCE.”  from  a  wood  engraving  by  HELEN  HYDE. 
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PLAQUETTE :  LEWIS  WALLER 

BY  PERCIVAL  M.  E.  HEDLEY 

is  in  her  women  a  certain  foreign  air,  an  expression 
which  only  those  who  have  been  in  Japan  can 
understand.  It  is  due,  perhaps,  to  this  fact  that 
those  of  her  prints  which  give  us  rear  views  of 
girls  and  women  as  they  pass  before  our  eyes  are 
particularly  pleasing  and  effective.  In  these  the 
contradictions  referred  to,  of  Oriental  forms  and 
Western  spirit,  are  not  apparent,  and  we  take  all 
the  more  delight  in  their  harmonic  lines  and 
exquisite  colour. 

A  word  as  to  the  colours  employed.  Miss 
Hyde  has  always  shown  an  unusual  sense  for 
colour,  and  this  makes  itself  felt  in  her  maturer 
work.  The  “  white  light  ”  of  Japan  is  found  in 
her  prints.  Like  many  of  the  older  artists,  she 
has  marked  preference  for  certain  colours  ■  but 
like  them,  she,  too,  shows  admirable  judgment  in 
their  use.  She  seems  particularly  fond  of  a  deep 
rich  green,  which,  however,  is  never  allowed  to 
become  obtrusive,  and  of  a  delicate  rose  tint  that 
speaks  of  spring  blossoms  under  a  sunny  sky. 
Then,  too,  she  generally  follows  the  older  masters 
in  eliminating  all  cast  shadows,  thereby  enhancing 
the  flat  decorative  effect,  so  much  to  be  desired. 

But  when  the  petals  of  the  early  blossoms  of 


PORTRAIT  OF  WILHELM  BACKHAUS 

BY  PERCIVAL  M.  E.  HEDLEY 
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Tokyo  have  fallen  in  a  fairy-like  shower,  and  the 
voice  of  the  “  singing  ”  insect  is  heard  in  the  glow 
of  a  red  sun,  Miss  Hyde  exchanges  her  Tokyo  home 
for  one,  if  possible,  more  dear  to  her,  in  that 
loveliest  of  lovely  spots,  Nikko,  favoured  of  gods 
and  men.  There  the  gorgeous  red  and  gold  of 
the  magnificent  temples,  the  purple  shadows 
stealing  out  of  the  darker  recesses  of  the  wooded 
hills,  the  bright  shafts  of  golden  sunlight  piercing 
the  eddying  stream  in  sparkling  dimples,  or 
multiplied  in  rainbow  hue  in  countless  waterfalls, 
quicken  her  heart-beats,  and  her  brush  throws 
aside  all  restraint,  and  revels  in  light  and  colour. 


STUDIO-TALK. 


( From  Our  Own  Correspondents.) 

LONDON. — We  reproduce  this  month  two 
portraits  by  Mr.  Percival  M.  E.  Hedley, 
who  has  been  enjoying  some  success  for 
— 4  the  portraits  he  has  executed  of  celebrities 
in  this  country.  Our  illustrations  are  from  a  plaque 
in  relief  of  Mr.  Lewis  Waller,  the  actor  ;  and  Mr. 
Wilhelm  Backhaus,  the  pianist.  Mr.  Hedley  was  a 
student  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Vienna.  He 
assisted  in  monumental  work  on  the  buildings  of 
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the  Austrian  capital,  and  received  commissions 
from  the  Imperial  house  and  members  of  the 
aristocracy.  About  1890  he  commenced  a  series 
of  busts  of  the  “Famous  Musicians,”  feeling  the 
scarcity  of  plastic  representations  of  any  of  our 
foremost  musicians.  He  made  the  friendship  of 
Brahms,  and  carried  out  the  best  likenesses  that 
have  been  made  of  that  composer.  Mr.  Hedley  is 
also  a  painter.  Plaques  in  oxidised  silver  con¬ 
stitute  his  latest  achievement,  and  his  portrait  in 
this  style  of  Madame  Clara  Butt  was  acquired  by 
the  late  King  Edward.  A  plaquette  of  Paderewski 
was  purchased  by  the  Belgian  Government. 


Mr.  Fred  Stratton,  whose  oil  painting  Morning 
we  are  reproducing,  has  already  been  introduced  to 
readers  of  The  Studio.  As  an  artist  he  appears 
to  descend  from  the  Barbizon  school.  In  com¬ 
position,  some  of  the  charm  of  Corot  seems  to  find 
a  successful  reflection  in  his  pictures,  but  in  style 
Mr.  Stratton  works  upon  a  line  of  his  own. 


One  of  the  last  panels  to  be  added  to  the 
decorations  in  the  Royal  Exchange  is  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Amschewitz.  Our  illustration  gives  an  adequate 
representation  of  his  style,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 


every  regard  has  been  paid  to  decorative  massing. 
The  emphasis  to  colour  which  the  method  gives  is 
easily  imagined.  The  successful  precedent  of  the 
late  Mr.  E.  A.  Abbey’s  work  was  the  foundation  of 
this  theory  of  mural  effect. 


Art,  in  the  sense  of  presenting  things  effectively 
and  beautifully  to  the  eye,  seems  to  have  invaded 
every  province  of  modern  life  except  the  theatre 
— at  least  in  this  country,  where  in  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  the  stage  tradition  maintains  a  firm 
grip  and  anything  in  the  shape  of  an  innovation 
has  little  chance  of  acceptance.  Mr.  Gordon 
Craig,  who  has  been  living  and  working  on  the 
Continent  for  a  long  time  past,  has  lately  returned 
to  England,  and  the  Leicester  Gallery  has  wisely 
taken  advantage  of  his  arrival  to  exhibit  some 
of  his  designs  and  models  for  “  Macbeth  ”  and 
other  plays.  The  drawings  and  models  for 
Macbeth  ”  were  made  on  request  of  a  London 
management,  but  were  never  used.  To  the  actor- 
manager  there  would  seem  to  be  only  one  art  of 
the  theatre — his  own  acting  ;  and  only  one  use 
for  lime-lights — to  illuminate  himself.  Mr.  Craig 
has,  however,  as  is  well  known,  conceived  the  idea 
that  by  means  of  an  imaginative  instead  of  a 


“  MORNING  ” 
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(  The  properly  oj  G.  Gribble,  Esq. ) 


BY  FRED  STRATTON 


‘TRAINED  BANDS  MARCHING  TO  THE  SUPPORT 
OF  EDWARD  IV.”  l’ANEE  IN  THE  ROYAL 
EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  BY  J.  H.  AMSCHEWITZ 
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realistic  scheme  of  stage  illusion  the  actor  might  all  necessary  weight  of  tone  without  lapsing  into 

add  a  thousandfold  to  the  significance  of  his  sombreness  or  obscurity. 

performance. 


Although  the  period  during  which  Mr.  Harold 
Knight  has  been  before  the  public  is  comparatively 
short  he  has  already  taken  a  place  of  real  distinction 
among  the  more  notable  of  our  present-day  painters. 

1’here  are  certain  qualities  in  his  work  which  make 
it  more  than  ordinarily  interesting  to  students  of 
intelligent  achievement,  certain  personal  charac¬ 
teristics  which  frankly  claim  acceptance  because 
they  are  expressed  with  unusual  sincerity  of  con¬ 
viction  and  freshness  of  style.  The  technical 
merits  of  his  paintings  are  particularly  to  be  com¬ 
mended  ;  his  sureness  and  breadth  of  handling, 
his  flexibility  of  draughtsmanship,  and  his  clever 
management  of  subtleties  of  colour-gradation  aie 
quite  admirable,  and  his  understanding  of  pictoiial 
devices  and  processes  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  complete.  This 
command  over  methods  of 
practice  counts  for  much  in 
his  art  for  it  enables  him  to 
attack  successfully  problems 
of  painting  which  only  the 
most  thoroughly  equipped 
craftsman  can  ever  hope  to 
solve.  For  example,  it  serves 
him  perfectly  in  that  study 
of  effects  of  brilliant  open- 
air  illumination  with  which 
he  has  been  so  much  occu¬ 
pied  during  recent  years — a 
form  of  study  that  demands 
a  special  acuteness  of  ob¬ 
servation  and  a  high  degree 
of  sensitiveness  to  tone  re¬ 
lations  and  colour  modula¬ 
tions.  He  is  so  much  a 
master  of  subtleties  of  ex¬ 
pression  that  in  subjects  like 
The  Reader  he  can  convey 
the  fullest  impression  of  an 
effect  of  pervading  light 
without  having  to  resort  to 
tricks  of  colour  subdivision 
and  without  having  to 
sacrifice  strength  of  local 
colour  in  an  effort  to  reach 
an  impossibly  high  pitch  ; 
while  in  less  exacting 
motives  like  Grace  before  Meat 
and  The  Letter  he  can  secure 
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Some  good  after  all  may  come  from  the  theft  of 
La  Gioconda  if  the  fact  is  brought  home  that, 
beyond  the  material  triumph  of  superlative  crafts¬ 
manship,  every  great  picture  has  an  influence  far 
and  wide.  The  influence  of  the  Gioconda  was  every¬ 
where,  and  we  owe  to  it  Pater’s  most  inspired  page, 
an  influence  in  its  turn. 


The  latest  addition  to  our  own  art  treasures  is 
the  famous  painting  by  Mabuse  representing  the 
Adoration  of  the  Kings.  This  painting  has  been  for 
more  than  a  century  the  property  of  the  Earls  of 
Carlisle,  and  its  genealogy  seems  to  be  so  well 
established  that  there  is  never  likely  to  be  any  dis¬ 
pute  about  its  authenticity,  though  as  to  its  intrinsic 
merits  there  is  already  considerable  divergence  of 


UY  H  A  TOLD  KNIGHT 


“THE  READER."  from  an  oil 
painting  BY  HAROLD  KNIGHT. 
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opinion.  The  sum  paid  for  it  to  the  Countess  of 
Carlisle  was  ^40,000,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
much  below  its  “  market  value” — that  is,  of  course, 
below  what  some  American  millionaire  would  have 
paid  for  it.  We  hope  those  who  were  responsible 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  painting  will  not  pay 
undue  regard  to  the  American  millionaire  in  trans¬ 
actions  of  this  kind,  or  to  mere  notoriety  attaching 
to  a  painting  by  an  Old  Master  ;  the  point  they 
should  always  keep  before  them  is  the  influence 
which  a  so-called  masterpiece  is  likely  to  have  on 
those  who  behold  it  and  study  it.  If  its  influence 
is  likely  to  be  really  permanent  and  widespread, 
then  the  question  of  price  is  a  secondary  matter. 
We  hardly  think  the  Castle  Howard  Mabuse,  which 
is  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  will  prove  to  be  of 
this  character,  and  that  much  of  the  eclat  that  has 
attached  to  it  will  disappear  in  time.  Surely  there 
are  not  lacking  pictures  by  painters  living  in  our 
midst  which  can  be  bought  for  one  thousand  pounds 
apiece  or  even  less  and  which  areas  potent  for  good 


“grace  before  meat” 


BY  KAROI.D  KNIGHT 


We  have  dwelt  upon  the 
work  of  these  two  artists 
because  they  seem  to  us  to 
understand  that  photo¬ 
graphy  goes  as  much  astray 
when  it  seeks  to  model  its 
ideas  of  composition  and 
effect  upon  the  composi¬ 
tions  and  effects  of  paintings 
as  the  art  of  painting  itself 
would  go  astray  if  it  modelled 
its  conceptions  of  treatment 
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as  the  majority  of  these  Old  Masters  that  change 
hands  at  fabulous  prices  !  And  with  ^40,000  you 
could  fill  a  good-sized  gallery  with  them. 


The  exhibition  of  the  London  Salon  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  at  the  galleries  of  the  Royal  Water  Colour 
Society  is  open  until  October  21.  It  is  a  success¬ 
ful  effort  in  picture  hanging,  and  the  dark  back¬ 
ground  is  most  admirable  for  photographs.  Also 
details  of  framing  and  mounting  have  received  the 
utmost  consideration.  No  effort  has  been  spared 
to  emphasise  photography  upon  its  purely  artistic 
side,  and  it  is  upon  this  side  only  that  it  engages  us 
here.  We  feel  inclined  to  give  the  palm  this  year 
to  The  Horse  Guards  of  Mr.  John  H.  Anderson. 
It  is  an  interesting  and  beautiful  print,  and  it 
succeeds  in  placing  complete  reliance  upon  the 
character  of  the  revelation  that  a  good  lens  makes. 
Another  artist  whose  work  gives  to  this  exhibition 
a  character  of  success  is  Sgr.  Guido  Rey,  who  has 
made  a  speciality  of  interiors. 
We  would  suggest  that  he 
might  with  advantage  turn 
his  attention  to  modern  in¬ 
terior  genre  ;  that  he  should 
accept  his  compositions  from 
everyday  household  scenes, 
since  it  is  the  household,  if 
of  the  eighteenth  century, 
he  turns  to  for  his  subjects. 
Sometimes  by  an  intensely 
personal  inspiration  a 
painter  will  succeed  in  giving 
the  eighteenth-century  illu¬ 
sion  to  models  dressed  in 
costume ;  but  when  photo¬ 
graphy  attempts  the  same 
rare  achievement  it  would 
almost  seem  it  is  doomed  to 
failure. 


THE  SOUTH  TRANSEPT.  MELROSE  ABBEY” 
FROM  AN  ETCHING  BY  T.  DUNCAN  RHIND 
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“SERAPIS”  FAIENCE  VASE.  DESIGNED  BY  KARL  KLAUS,  EXECUTED 
BY  ERNST  WAHLISS 


upon,  say,  the  art  of  etching.  That  is  putting  the 
point  a  little  boldly,  but  the  necessary  thing  is 
that  just  at  this  moment  when  photography  is 
realising  its  possibilities  it 
should  be  put.  In  regard  to 
composition  alone,  there  are 
within  the  range  of  photography 
many  aspects  and  points  of 
view  which  are  practically  im 
possible  to  any  other  art,  and 
we  were  glad  to  see  many  artists 
in  this  exhibition  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  fact,  and  creating 
for  us  a  conception  of  com¬ 
position  as  individual  and 
characteristic  of  the  medium 
employed  as  the  Impressionists 
of  France  created  for  their  style 
of  painting.  Among  the  most 
interesting  prints  in  the  exhi¬ 
bition  were  the  following  :  The 
Terrace  Garden ,  by  A.  H.  Blake ; 

Winter  Latidscape,  Tinse , 

Norway ,  by  Will.  A.  Cadby  ; 

The  Muerte ,  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris ,  and  The  Rhinoceros,  by 
P.  Uubreuil ;  Repairing  Win- 
chester  Cathedral ,  and  Amboise, 
by  C.  David  Kay  ;  Evening  in 
the  Harbour,  by  E.  T.  Holding  ; 

The  Dyke  Bridge,  by  H.  F. 

Franzmann ;  Tea  in  the  Open 


Edinburgh.— About  a 

couple  of  years  ago  Mr.  T. 
Duncan  Rhind  exhibited  a 
pen-and-ink  drawing  of 
Melrose  Abbey  at  an  exhibition  in 
the  club-house  of  work  by  members 
of  the  Scottish  Arts  Club.  The 
drawing  elicited  warm  commendation 
from  some  members  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy, 
who  advised  Mr.  Rhind  to  turn  his  attention  to 
etching.  An  architect  by  profession  and  a  very 


Air,  by  C.  H.  Hewitt ;  Looe  Harbour, 
by  C.  H.  L.  Emanuel;  Bahnliof  in 
Winter,  by  H.  Oesterreich ;  Reverie 
Tune  Jeune  Fille,  by  Thomas  Petty  ; 
The  Sun  Maiden,  by  W.  Harold 
House ;  Refreshing  Moments,  by  J. 
B.  B.  W ellington ;  Study  of  Trees ,  by 
Mrs.  Minna  Keene ;  Baby  Study,  by 
Marcus  Adams ;  Saltburn  Sands,  by 
J.  C.  Warburg ;  A  Day  in  June, 
by  F.  J.  Mortimer;  and  Chartres 
Cathedral  (A  Bay  of  the  North 
Porch),  by  Frederick  H.  Evans. 


“  SERAPIS  ”  FAIENCE  VASE.  DESIGNED  BY  KARL  KLAUSS,  EXECUTED  BY 
ERNST  WAHLISS 
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“SERAPIS”  FAIENCE  VASE.  DESIGNED  BY  KARL 
KLAUS,  EXECUTED  BY  ERNST  WAHI.ISS 


capable  draughtsman,  Mr.  Rhind  studied  the  techni¬ 
calities  of  etching  for  a  session  at  the  College  of  Art, 
and  the  fruits  of  his  study  have  been  exhibited  in 
a  series  of  four  etchings  of  Melrose,  two  of  which 
were  on  view  in  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy 
Exhibition.  The  illustration  shows  the  character 
of  Mr.  Rhind’s  work,  his  accurate  draughtsmanship, 
strong  feeling  for  colour,  concentration  of  interest 
on  the  leading  architectural  features,  a  wise  ex¬ 
cision  of  uninteresting  detail,  and  a  firmness  and 
surety  of  touch  which  should  ensure  further  success 
in  a  branch  of  art  so  fascinating  and  expressive. 

A.  E. 

VIENNA.— The  large  amount  of  thought 
bestowed  on  the  practical  side  of  the 
teaching  at  the  Kunstgewerbeschule  in 
Vienna  is  everywhere  making  itself  felt. 
Throughout  the  Monarchy  it  is  recognised  as 
an  axiom  that  to  achieve  good  and  lasting  results 
art  and  craftsmanship  must  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
this  feeling  has  urged  the  authorities  to  their  best 
in  both  branches  of  the  training  of  the  decorative 
artist.  Of  late  much  attention  has  been  given  in 
the  domain  of  ceramics  and  Vienna  bids  fair  to 
become  as  famous  for  her  modern  productions  of 
porcelain  and  pottery  as  she  was  in  the  past  in  the 
days  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Porcelain  Factory. 
Many  new  methods  of  manufacture  have  been 
tried  with  the  result  that  some  excellent  work  has 
been  achieved.  Of  some  of  this,  illustrations  have 
already  appeared  in  The  Studio  at  different  times. 
The  latest  development  is  the  “  Serapis  ”  faience,  of 
which  some  illustrations  are  here  given  and  which 
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gained  much  renown  at  the  last  Turin  Exhibition. 
The  designs  are  by  Karl  Klaus  and  Franz  Staudigl, 
two  young  artists  who  were  pupils  of  Professor 
Hoffmann  at  the  Kunstgewerbeschule.  Both  are 
architects,  like  many  other  leading  designers  of 
the  modern  school  here.  It  is  a  characteristic  of 
this  school  to  regard  design  from  an  architectonic 
point  of  view  as  something  to  be  built  up  in  con- 
gruity  with  the  purpose  of  the  object  to  which  it'  is 
applied,  and  with  the  material  of  which  such  object 
is  composed.  In  the  examples  of  faience  here 
reproduced,  it  will  be  seen  how  well  this  principle 
is  carried  out.  The  decoration  is  admirably  con¬ 
gruous  with  the  nature  of  the  objects  decorated. 
The  colouring  is  rich,  and  beautiful  effects  have 
been  gained  by  true  artistic  methods.  The  young 
artists  have  found  an  enlightened  manufacturer 
willing  to  sacrifice  time  and  money  to  the  cause  of 
art.  Even  at  the  beginning  of  the  modern  move¬ 
ment  Herr  Wahliss  was  one  of  the  first  among  the 
very  few  men  who  were  broad-minded  enough  to 
see  a  future  in  it.  The  method  of  manufacture  is 
of  course  a  secret.  It  must  therefore  suffice  to  say 
that  the  texture  is  extremely  fine,  and  being  trans¬ 
parent  the  light  effects  are  enhanced.  The 
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contours  are  finely  marked  sometimes  with  delicate 
threads  of  gold  or  silver  or  some  line  of  colour 
which  throws  the  ornament  into  relief.  New 
experiments  are  being  made  in  faience  as  in  other 
branches  of  ceramics,  and  further  developments 
may  be  shortly  expected. 


Frau  Harlfinger-Zakucka  is  already  known  to 
readers  of  The  Studio  as  a  designer  and  maker  of 
artistic  toys.  But  she  is  a  many-sided  woman  as 
her  work  at  large  will  show.  Of  late  she  has 
devoted  her  talent  to  domestic  decoration  and  has 
been  particularly  successful  in  this  branch  of  art. 


She  was  the  first  woman  here  in  Vienna  who 
turned  her  attention  to  the  general  furnishing  and 
decoration  of  homes.  That  she  is  appreciated  is 
proved  by  the  number  of  commissions  which  have 
come  to  her.  One  of  these  was  in  connection  with  a 
charming  house  here  in  Vienna,  the  hall  of  which 
had  to  be  adapted  to  the  ancient  furniture  already 
in .  possession,  but  she  solved  the  problem  very 
satisfactorily.  So  too  in  the  case  of  the  drawing¬ 
room  ;  here  the  old  large  windows  w'ere  removed 
and  replaced  by  long  narrow  ones  placed  high  in 
the  walls  so  as  to  render  the  light  soft  and  sub¬ 
dued.  The  billiard-room  illustrated  on  p.  68 
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shows  that  she  can  also  adapt  her  art  to  sterner 
subjects.  She  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  woods 
and  has  been  particularly  happy  in  her  selection  of 
the  palisander,  with  its  lovely  colouring,  durability, 
and  adaptability. 


A  new  technical  school  was  opened  a  few 
months  ago  in  the  ancient  city  of  Steyr  in  Upper 
Austria.  The  task  of  designing  and  building  the 
school-house  was  entrusted  to  Herr  Alfred  Rodler, 
a  Vienna  architect  who  is  just  at  the  beginning  of 
his  career,  but  who  has  already  been  appointed 
Professor  at  the  Gewerbeschule  in  Vienna.  The 
architect  is  a  pupil  of  Professor  Ohmann,  having 
studied  under  him  at  the  Imperial  Academy  in 
Vienna.  This  means  that  he  has  received  a 
thorough  training  both  technically  and  artistically. 
Herr  Rodler  was  faced  with  the  problem  of  how 
to  erect  a  building  which  would  be  in  harmony 
with  the  ancient  surroundings  and  yet  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  our  times,  and  he  has  ably 
accomplished  his  task. 

Steyr  is  in  every  way  a  city  typical  of  Upper 


Austria,  and  a  decided  leaning  towards  the  baroque 
style  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  its  architecture, 
the  surrounding  mountains  forming  a  fitting  back¬ 
ground  to  this  style  of  architecture.  Hence  the 
particular  style  of  the  new  technical  schools. 
Then  again  the  building  had  to  serve  both  as  a 
school  and  as  the  dwelling  of  the  Director  and 
his  pupils,  and  this  requirement  of  course  necessi¬ 
tated  special  consideration. 


As  may  be  gathered  from  the  accompanying" 
illustrations,  the  building  is  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  city ;  its  position  is  indeed  a  domi¬ 
nating  one,  for  the  building  can  be  seen  from  a 
long  distance,  the  view  from  the  terrace  being  a 
very  extensive  one.  The  whole  of  the  ground 
floor  is  reserved  for  the  residence  of  the  Director, 
the  upper  story  being  set  apart  for  his  private 
studio  and  the  class-rooms  and  workshops.  These 
last  are  eminently  practical  in  arrangement,  for 
each  student  has  a  window  to  himself,  the  work 
upon  which  he  is  engaged  requiring  a  large 
amount  of  light.  The  attics  are  used  as  bedrooms 
for  the  students,  who  not  only  receive  their: 
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concerned.  The  cost  of  erecting  the  building  was 
defrayed  by  the  Landes-Ausschuss  of  Upper 
Austria.  It  has  now  been  taken  over  by  the  Ministry 
for  Public  Works,  who  pay  all  expenses  for  the  up¬ 
keep  of  the  school. 


It  is  proposed  to  open  a  school  of  sculpture 
here  in  the  near  future.  For  that  reason  studios 
have  already  been  prepared  under  the  terrace  and 
to  the  right  of  the  building.  All  the  rooms  have 
been  suitably  decorated,  the  stained  glass  and  lead 
work  having  been  executed  by  Geylings  Erben. 
Herr  Rodler  may  be  congratulated  on  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  fulfilled  this  his  first  commission, 
for  he  has  shown  himself  an  architect  of  refined 
taste  and  practical  knowledge.  A.  S.  L. 


ENTRANCE  TO  WORKSHOPS  AT  THE  NEW  TECHNICAL 
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training  gratis  but  also  stipends  to  cover  the  cost 
of  board  and  lodging. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  this  school  at 
Steyr  is  another  one  of  those 
Austrian  “  Fachschulen  ” 
about  which  much  has 
already  been  published  in 
this  magazine.  Steyr  has 
been  celebrated  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  for  its  green 
tiles  and  for  its  wrought 
iron,  and  many  examples  of 
both  may  be  seen  in  the  new 
schools  ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  stove  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration  on  p.  71.  There  are 
two  separate  staircases,  one 
leading  to  the  workshops, 
the  other  to  the  Director’s 
apartments.  These  may  be 
seen  in  the  illustrations. 

Every  detail  of  the  building 
has  been  carried  out  both 
with  a  view  to  artistic  effect 
and  the  comfort  of  those 


BERLIN. — The  Berlin  branch  of  the 
Vereinigte  Werkstatten  fur  Kunst  im 
Handwerk,  whose  head  office  is  in 
Munich,  has  removed  to  an  enlarged 
building.  The  various  suites  of  apartments  at 
their  beautiful  new  home  exhibit  an  interesting 
diversity  of  interior  arrangements  by  leading  artist- 
craftsmen,  and  in  addition  to  furniture  are  filled 
with  a  large  number  of  small  objects  of  different 
categories,  such  as  ceramics,  jewellery,  em¬ 
broideries,  and  textile  fabrics.  A  study  of  all 
these  interiors  and  their  contents  demonstrates 
the  sound  development  of  modern  principles  which 
distinguishes  the  creations  of  the  artistic  staff  of 
the  establishment,  while  the  variety  of  taste 
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given  are  among  some  of 
the  recent  interiors  upon 
which  his  talent  has  been 
lavished.  In  the  salon  or 
drawing-room  the  macassar 
ebony  for  the  furniture 
blends  admirably  with  the 
brown-ribbed  silk  uphol¬ 
stery  and  strawberry- 
coloured  wall  tapestries, 
which  last  with  the  carpet 
are  from  the  designs  of  E.  R. 
Weiss.  For  the  gentleman’s 
room  cherry-wood  has  been 
used  with  black  inlay  ;  this 
with  the  black  horse-hair 
upholstery  strikes  a  some¬ 
what  sombre  note,  but  this 
is  relieved  by  the  curtains 
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revealed  therein  points  at 
the  same  time  to  a  refreshing 
display  of  individuality  on 
the  part  of  the  different 
collaborators. 


Foremost  among  these 
master-designers  is  Prof. 
Bruno  Paul,  to  whom  in  his 
capacity  as  Director  of  the 
Royal  Arts  and  Crafts 
School  here  new  problems 
in  connection  with  domestic 
architecture  and  decoration 
are  constantly  being  pre¬ 
sented.  Fie  has  not  receded 
from  his  fondness  for  refined 
simplicity  and  solidity,  but 
is  certainly  gaining  in  grace. 
His  predilection  for  the 
Biedermeier  creed  has  not 
prevented  him  from  assimi¬ 
lating  influences  from  the 
whole  register  of  historical 
styles.  He  works  everything 
out  with  the  modernist’s 
freedom  and  even  ventures 
into  baroque  and  rococo 
without  risking  his  innate 
balance.  The  three  rooms 
of  which  illustrations  are 
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and  carpets,  which  aie  of  blue-green.  The  lady’s 
boudoir  with  its  American  wa'lnut-wcod  furniture 
is  made  cheerful  with  its  coverings  of  green-ribbed 
silk  and  its  Smyrna  carpet  designed  by  R.  A. 
Schroder.  J.  J. 

ROME. — Having  already  treated  the 
Italian  section  of  the  International 
Art  Exhibition  in  a  separate  notice  I 
propose  here  to  glance  at  the  main 
features  of  interest  in  some  of  the  foreign 
sections.  The  art  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Denmark  is  contained  within  the  same  Palace 
of  Art  as  the  Italian  paintings  and  sculpture, 
occupying  about  six  rooms  in  all,  and  containing 
much  that  is  of  original  merit.  The  work  of 
Anders  Zorn  is  too  well  known  to  readers  of  The 
Studio  to  need  detailed  criticism  here,  more 
especially  as,  though  fully  represented  he.re  with 
twelve  paintings,  he  does  not  in  any  of  them  depart 
from  themes  which  he  had  already  treated  with 
distinction.  His  Morning  Awakening  and  Mother 
and  Daughter  are  brilliant  instances  of  his  technique 


in  flesh  painting  and  mastery  of  reflections ;  very 
charming,  too,  are  the  studies  now  reproduced, 
Dari,  A  Mora  Peasant  Girl ,  and  At  the  Window. 
Besides  Zorn,  Carl  Larssen  figures  largely  in  this 
Swedish  section  with  thirty-six  water-colours — 
studies  of  Swedish  home  life — and  other  works,  and 
Oesterman’s  portrait  of  H.M.  the  King  of  Sweden 
is  to  be  noted. 


Norway  shows  the  work  of  Halfdar  Strom,  the 
portraits  of  Miinch  and  the  modernity  and  relent¬ 
less  realism  of  Christian  Ivrohg ;  while  Thorolf 
Holmboe  appears  with  three  landscapes,  one 
of  which  is  here  reproduced.  In  the  art  of 
Denmark  I  would  call  special  attention  to  the 
Youth  and  Sunshine  of  the  painter  J.  F.  Willumsen, 
whose  portrait  appears  beside  his  wife  in  this  same 
section  from  the  brush  of  N.  V.  Dorph,  with  the 
very  painting  just  mentioned  introduced  behind 
them,  upon  the  walls  of  their  studio.  This  work 
with  its  invigorating  title  is  certainly  a  masterpiece 
of  brilliant pleifi-air  painting — a  scene  on  the  sands, 
a  lot  of  merry  youngsters  scampering  over  the  beach 
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into  the  waves,  but  full  of  sunshine,  of  marvellous 
brio  and  movement.  Open  to  criticism  it  certainly  is, 
being  painted  in  the  “  divisionist  ”  method,  but  so 
exaggerated,  so  overdone  that  the  colours  do  not 
blend  to  the  view  within  the  distance  of  the  room  in 
which  the  picture  is  hung:  but  it  is  a  painting  which 
stands  out  and  alone,  which  will  make  a  stir,  and, 
not  improbably,  a  school.  Vilhelm  Hammershoi 
is  well  represented  in  this  section  with  eleven 
paintings  of  a  more  reserved  palette,  and  among 
the  bronzes  of  Marie  Carl  Nielsen  I  noted  espe¬ 
cially  an  equestrian  Portrait  of  Countess  A.  L. 

No  palace  of  the  Rome  Exhibition  is  more  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory,  from  a  decorative  point  of  view, 
than  that  of  Austria,  and  the  result  achieved  reflects 
the  highest  credit  upon  the  architect  Hoffmann, 
whom  I  understand  to  have  been  consulted 
throughout.  From  the  cool  white  marble  entrance- 
court,  which  rests  at  once  the  eyes  and  brain  tired 
with  picture-seeing,  throughout  the  rooms  there  is 
not  a  single  discordant  note ;  and  the  pavilion  is, 
in  fact,  an  object-lesson  in  the  hanging  and  placing 
of  pictures  with  a  view  to  their  fullest  decorative 
value.  The  selection  of  works  is  careful,  but,  from 


the  above  considerations,  necessarily  limited.  One 
room  of  great  interest  is  devoted  to  the  work  of 
Klimt. 


From  Austria  we  might  appropriately  pass  on  to 
the  pavilion  of  Hungary,  with  a  really  brilliant 
collection  of  paintings  by  such  masters  of  their  art 
as  Stephen  Csok,  Ferenczy,  and  Szinyei,  whose 
exquisite  creation  of  The  Lark  I  saw  here  for  the 
first  time  and  could  compare  with  his  earlier  work  ? 
but  I  wish  to  give  some  of  my  space  here  to  the 
Belgian  art,  which  forms  a  very  attractive  little  ex¬ 
hibition.  Fernand  Khnopff,  with  his  refined  finish 
of  drawing,  is  of  course  known  to  many  of  our 
readers  ;  but  I  would  like  also  to  mention 
Baertsoen  with  his  Gaud. ,  le  Soir  (reproduced),  the 
impressionist  art  of  Claus,  the  landscapes  of 
Courtens,  the  peasant  life  of  Struys,  the  fine 
portraits  of  Wauters,  and  in  sculpture  the  bust 
of  a  young  girl  by  Rousseau,  and  the  remarkable 
Toise  de  Triton  of  Vimgotte,  an  evident  follower, 
but  an  able  one,  of  the  great  Rodin. 


In  this  brief  survey  I  shall  pass  by  Germany  and 
France,  both  adequately  but  not  very  attractively 
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represented,  and  glance  at  the  art  of  Russia,  a  late- 
opened  palace  but  possessing  features  of  great 
interest.  Seroff  has  here  an  “individual  show” 
which  compares,  though  on  a  far  smaller  scale,  with 
the  brilliant  exhibitions  in  the  great  International 
Palace  of  Art  of  the  Spaniards,  Ignacio  Zuloaga 
and  Hermen  Anglada.  Seroff’s  portraits  here  of 
Tamagno,  of  the  Princess  Orloff  (lent  by  herself), 
and  of  Ida  Rubenstein  are  very  admirable  in 
treatment ;  and  I  noted  a  Hunting  Scene  in  which 
Catherine  II.  was  taking  part,  and  a  Study  of  a 
Woman’s  Head ,  most  subtle  and  very  fine  in  its 
intonations.  Next  to  Seroff  comes  of  course  Ilya 
Repin  with  his  two  fine  Portraits  of  Leo  Tolstoi ,  in 
one  of  which  the  writer  appears  beside  his  wife, 
and  Jeunesse ,  a  curious  scene  from  student-life  in 


Russia.  Demonstration,  a  marvellous  study  of  a 
moving  crowd,  is,  I  understand,  full  of  portraits 
from  the  life.  A  landscape  by  Vasnetzoff  is  to 
be  noted,  while  three  other  paintings  of  special 
interest  are  Constantin  Makowski’s  Russian  Mar¬ 
riage  in  the  XVIIIth  Century,  a  large  subject 
picture  finely  handled ;  A  Difficult  Crossing,  by 
Sytchkoff,  showing  peasant  girls  crossing  a  stream, 
as  close  in  characterisation  as  in  technique ;  and 
lastly  Tekhoff’s  painting  of  The  Bathers — a  group 
of  Russian  peasant  women  in  the  water,  which  is 
really  marvellous  in  its  rendering  of  the  flesh 
tints  and  reflections.  The  bronze  mounted  figure 
of  Alexander  II.  by  Prince  Trubetzkoi — a  sketch 
for  the  contemplated  monument — is  vigorous  in 
treatment  and  well  handled. 
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One  of  the  most  attractive  features  in  the 
American  section  is  one  wall  in  the  large  room, 
which  is  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  plein- 
air  men — Frederick  Carl  Frieseke,  who  figured 
so  well  at  the  Venice  Exhibition  of  two  years 
back,  Richard  E.  Miller,  Childe  Hassam,  and 
Frank  Benson.  A  little  corner  of  living  sun¬ 
light  I  found  this  part  of  the  great  room;  and  I 
believe  it  would  be  a  difficult  feat  to  live  with 
these  pictures  and  remain  in  a  gloomy  attitude 
towards  life.  Not  only  this,  but  they  are  also  a  very 
valuable  hint  as  to  what — outside  purely  decora¬ 
tive  art — is  most  vital  and  most  modern  in  the 
American  art  of  to-day.  Portraits,  of  course,  are 
there — the  superb  Whistler  Portrait  of  Sarasate, 
loaned  by  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Pittsburg, 
Irving  R.  Wiles’s  brilliant  study  of  Mile.  Gerville- 
Reache  as  “  Carmen the  Mother  and  Child  of  de 
Forest  Brush,  very  admirable  in  its  restraint  and 
severity,  and  several  portraits  by  John  Sargent, 
noticeable  among  them  being  Mrs.  Fiske  Warren 
and  her  Daughter ,  and  Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas. 
One  of  the  best  portraits  of  women  in  the  exhi¬ 
bition  is  that  which  we  here  reproduce  by  Julius 
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“THE  SERENADE”  DECORATIVE  PAINTING  BY  FRANZ  HOCH 

(In  the  I  os  session  of  Herr  Fr.  J.  Brakl ) 


Rolstoven.  This  fine  painting,  rich  in 
colour  and  delightful  in  its  treatment, 
figures  in  the  catalogue  simply  as  Portrait , 
but  I  understand  it  to  be  that  of  Miss 
Winifred  White — though  I  have  also 
reason  to  believe  the  lady  is  now  no 
longer  a  “Miss.”  Rolstoven’s  work  is 
always  sympathetic,  original,  direct  in  its 
impression.  S.  B. 

MUNICH.  —  Not  only  in  the 
case  of  public  buildings  of 
various  kinds,  but  equally 
in  the  case  of  private  houses 
and  business  premises,  the  aim  of  every 
architect  of  artistic  susceptibilities  when 
designing  a  new  structure  is  to  adapt  it 
to  its  environment.  In  the  central  parts 
of  Munich,  as  a  consequence  of  this 
tendency,  there  are  relatively  few  houses 
— at  all  events  among  those  which  are 
worth  mentioning — that  do  not  fall  within 
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the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  baroque  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  which  has  obtained  a  strong  hold  in  South 
Germany.  In  the  new  thoroughfares  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  city,  however,  architects  have  been 
able  to  indulge  their  fancy  with  greater  freedom, 
and  speculative  builders  especially,  in  their  en¬ 
deavours  to  outdo  one  another,  have  made  a  great 
display  of  costly  materials'  and  profuse  ornamenta¬ 
tion — or  cheap  substitutes  designed  to  impart  an 
appearance  of  affluence.  In  one  of  such  roads 
Prof.  Emanuel  von  Seidl  has  recently  erected  a 
residence  for  the  art  dealer  Herr  F.  J.  Brakl,  and 
as  the  other  houses  in  the  road  were  for  the  most 
part  characterless,  he  had  no  need  to  pay  regard  to 
local  environment.  He  was  able  therefore  to 
devote  himself  unfettered  to  the  task  before  him  — 
that  of  creating  for  his  client,  a  man  of  artistic 
tastes  and  of  a  good  position  in  life,  a  home  in 
which  both  the  aesthetic  and  the  utilitarian  require¬ 
ments  should  be  met  as  perfectly  as  possible. 
Both  architect  and  client  had  previously  been 
associated  in  connection  with  the  erection  of  the 
latter’s  business  premises,  and  Herr  Brakl  was  able 


therefore  to  leave  much  to  the  discretion  of  the 
architect,  with  whose  methods  he  was  familiar. 


The  exterior  of  the  house  presents  a  very  agree¬ 
able  aspect,  the  pale  grey  of  the  plaster  forming 
with  the  green  of  the  window-shutters  and  the  dark 
grey  of  the  roof-slates  a  pleasant  colour-symphony, 
and  with  its  complete  absence  of  costly  and  os¬ 
tentatious  ornament  it  contrasts  very  favourably 
with  other  houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
The  roof,  wholly  unsymmetrical  and  quite  peculiar 
in  shape,  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  house ; 
its  complete  deviation  from  conventional  forms  of 
roof  is  not  the  result  of  mere  caprice,  but  has  been 
determined  by  entirely  practical  considerations. 
Small  as  the  house  looks  from  without,  it  is  found 
to  be  surprisingly  commodious  within,  a  result 
due  chiefly  to  the  avoidance  of  passages  and 
corridors  which  would  have  encroached  consider¬ 
ably  on  the  available  space.  The  planning  of  the 
building  is  admirably  practical  and  clear;  and  it 
has  been  so  designed  that  all  the  rooms  on 
the  three  floors  are  directly  accessible  from  the 


“THE  ISAR.  :  AN  ALLEGORY” 


FROM  THE  PAINTING  BY  PROF.  FRITZ  ERLER 
(In  the  possession  of  Hen-  Fr.  J.  Brakl ,  Munich ) 
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PORTRAIT  OF  A  LITTLE  GIRL  BY  PROF.  HUGO  VON  HABERMANN 

( In  the  possession  of  Hen  Fr.  J.  Brakl) 


staircase  well,  which  is  so  contrived  as  to  admit  of 
plenty  of  light  and  air.  On  the  ground  floor  is 
situated  the  large  reception-room,  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  house,  and  the  dining-room 
with  its  service  lobby  communicating  with  the 
domestic  offices  in  the  basement.  The  upper 
story  is  reserved  for  rooms  of  a  more  private  charac¬ 
ter,  while  the  attic  story  provides  abundant  ac¬ 
commodation  for  bedrooms  and  guest-chambers. 
Thus  the  entire  arrangement  of  the  house  has  been 
well  thought  out,  and  thoughtfully  adapted  to  the 
social  and  personal  needs  of  the  occupants. 


On  the  walls  are  such 
masterpieces  of  decorative 
painting  as  Fritz  Erler’s 
allegories  of  the  four  elements, 
and  over  the  door  a  series  of 
lusty  Putti  by  the  same  artist. 
As  proprietor  of  the 
“Moderne  Kunsthandlung,” 
Herr  Brakl  has  come  into 
close  relations  with  the  artists 
ot  Munich  and  has  been  very 
lavish  in  acquiring  works  by 
them  for  the  adornment  of  his 
home.  Prof.  Hengeler’s  river 
allegory,  The  Isar,  decorates 
the  well  of  the  staircase,  and 
is  here  reproduced  with  two 
other  interesting  works  by 
contemporary  painters  which 
have  found  a  congenial  home 
here — a  portrait  of  a  little 
girl  by  Prof.  Habermann,  and 
Franz  Hoch’s  Serenade ,  one 
ot  those  exhilarating  pictures 
with  which  Munich  artists  are  wont  to  decorate 
the  halls  where  they  forgather  to  indulge  in  dancing 
and  other  joyous  recreations.  D. 


In  the  equipment  of  the  interior  Prof,  von  Seidl, 
who  is  averse  to  anything  in  the  shape  of  man¬ 
nerism,  has  succeeded  in  happily  combining  con¬ 
siderations  of  practical  utility  with  beauty,  comfort 
with  luxury.  He  so  designs  his  houses  and  his 
interiors  that  cultured  men  with  a  healthy  feeling 
for  art  may  feel  at  home  in  them.  Thus  in  the 


ART  SCHOOL  NOTES. 

ONDON. — The  annual  exhibition  of  selected 
work  by  students  of  the  L.C.C.  Central 
School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  held  last 
month  at  Southampton  Row,  was  con¬ 
ducted  upon  the  lines'  of  the  preceding  shows  at 
the  same  institution.  The  arrangement  was  well 
enough,  but  as  before  there  was  nothing  to  guide 
the  visitor  or  to  help  him  to  understand  the  motive 
or  meaning  of  the  exhibition.  Most  of  the  works 
were  unmarked  even  by  the  name  of  the  student. 
In  quality,  however,  the  exhibition  was  above  the 
average  level.  It  included  a  large  and  good  col¬ 
lection  of  bookbindings  ;  some  attractive  pottery 
of  a  simple  kind ;  creditable  examples  of  die- 
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big  reception-room  —  which 
serves  also  as  a  music-room — 
the  harmonious  character  of 
the  apartment  is  due  to  the 
carefully  selected  material 
used  in  it — mahogany  furni¬ 
ture,  dark  blue  striped  wall¬ 
covering  and  window-curtains 
of  the  same  colour. 
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sinking  and  seal-cutting,  and  many  pieces  of  silver¬ 
smiths’  and  jewellers’  work.  The  writing,  printing, 
and  etching  sections  also  were  well  represented. 


At  the  St.  Martin’s  School  of  Art  Mr.  J.  E. 
Allen’s  pupils  showed  in  September  the  results  of 
the  work  of  the  preceding  session.  The  exhibition 
was  particularly  strong  in  modelling,  the  class  for 
which  is  conducted  by  Mr.  McCrossan,  an  artist 
who  had  the  advantage  of  working  for  some 
years  in  the  studio  of  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert. 

For  some  years  the  study  of  sculpture  has  been 
abandoned  at  the  Slade  School.  In  the  days  of 
Professor  Legros  the  modelling  classes  were  en¬ 
couraged,  and  the  practice  of  the  art  of  the  medal¬ 
list  in  particular  was  one  of  the  features  of  the 
school  work.  In  the  nineties  a  modelling  class 
directed  by  Sir  George  Frampton  was  carried  on  for 
several  sessions,  but  after  his  departure  no  successor 
was  appointed  till  a  month  ago.  A  new  teacher  of 
modelling  has  now  joined  the  Slade  staff  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  J.  Havard  Thomas,  whose  election, 
it  may  be  hoped,  signifies  that  the  famous  school 
in  Gower  Street  will  deal  as  seriously  with  the 
education  of  the  sculptor  as  it  has  done  with  that 
of  the  draughtsman  and  painter.  Mr.  Thomas  is 
best  known  as  the  author  of  the  well-known  statue 
of  Lycidas,  now  at  the  Tate  Gallery,  the  rejection 
of  which  made  so  much  stir  in  the  world  of  art  in 
the  spring  of  1905.  Mr.  Thomas  was  one  of  the 
earliest  supporters  of  the  New  English  Art  Club, 
and  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  movement  of 
twenty-four  years  ago  that  had  for  its  object  the 
foundation  of  a  “  National  Art  Exhibition  ”  as  a 
rival  to  the  Royal  Academy.  W.  T.  W. 

REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES 

The  Post  Impressionists.  By  C.  Lewis  Hind. 
(London  :  Methuen  and  Co.)  7 s.  61.  net. — The 
expression  of  character  and  emotion  has  long  been 
acknowledged  to  be  the  essence  of  artistic  work. 
The  painter  who  is  able  to  see  behind  the  veil  of 
mere  materialism,  and  to  place  upon  his  canvas 
some  suggestion  of  the  underlying  or  moving  spirit 
of  his  subject,  is  the  one  who  compels  the  highest 
admiration.  It  is  equally  true,  however,  that  his 
craftsmanship  must  not  be  lacking.  His  sense  of 
form  and  colour,  the  perfect  training  of  his  eye  and 
hand,  are  absolutely  necessary  qualifications,  for 
without  them  he  cannot  adequately  record  the 
subtleties  of  his  brain-impressions. 

Mr.  Lewis  Hind,  in  his  efforts  to  distinguish  what 
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he  believes  to  be  admirable  in  the  work  of  the 
painters  he  classes  as  leaders  of  the  Post  Impres¬ 
sionist  movement,  unduly  emphasises,  we  think, 
their  power  of  “  expression.”  Matisse,  Gaugin,  and 
Van  Gogh  as  “  expressionists  ”  are  incomparably 
inferior  to  Daumier,  to  Forain,  or  to  Phil  May. 
That  they  are  not  entirely  lacking  in  this  qualification 
goes  without  saying,  for  there  is  a  certain  brutal, 
immature  display  of  character  visible  in  the  portrait 
of  Matisse  by  himself,  and  in  that  of  Fere  Tanguy 
by  Van  Gogh,  both  of  which  are  illustrated  in 
Mr.  Hind’s  book  ;  and  this  is  sufficiently  notable  to- 
command  some  attention  from  the  connoisseur, 
but  the  clumsiness  of  their  presentment  must 
appal  rather  than  appeal  to  the  understanding  of 
the  cultured  critic.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Gaugin 
and  Van  Gogh  might  be  more  correctly  described 
as  followers  of  Daumier  than  as  leaders  of  Im¬ 
pressionism  ;  but  how  immeasurably  far  they  were 
behind  their  master  in  every  artistic  attainment 
may  be  realised  by  any  student  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  the  subject. 

Mr.  Hind,  in  common  with  other  writers  on  the 
subject,  frequently  finds  much  to  admire  in  the 
“decorative”  powers  of  the  Post  Impressionists. 
Among  the  numberless  examples  of  their  work  very 
carefully  examined  by  us  in  the  Salons  des  Inde¬ 
pendants,  we  have  seen  very  little  that  can  lay  any 
claim  whatever  to  decorative  value.  The  decorative 
quality  of  an  object  is  largely  due  to  a  knowledge 
and  sense  *of  colour-harmonies  [and  proportion, 
and  the  placing  of  well-considered  masses  in 
agreeable  juxtaposition.  In  the  work  of  Korin, 'of 
Koyetsu,  and  of  Sotatsu  we  find  these  decorative 
qualities  at  their  best,  and  even  in  the  colour-prints- 
of  almost  any  of  the  older  Japanese  designers  may 
be  found  work  that  is  infinitely  superior  in  its- 
decorative  qualities  to  that  of  the  greatest  master 
of  the  Post  Impressionist  school.  An  indis¬ 
criminate  jumble  of  bright  colours  is  not  in 
itself  decoration.  The  superb  decorative  value- 
of  a  choice  old  Persian  carpet  was  only  obtained 
by  the  exercise  of  great  artistic  perception  of 
colour-harmony  and  distribution.  Without  that 
perception — and  to  a  large  extent  it  is  at  its  best 
instinctive — we  get  such  examples  of  garish  colour 
and  parodies  of  decoration  as  may  be  seen  to-day 
from  the  looms  of  Morocco  and  certain  districts  of 
Asia  Minor.  And  it  is  to  such  latter-day  produc¬ 
tions  that  the  best  so-called  “  decorative  ”  work  of 
the  Post  Impressionists  bears  some  sort  of  com¬ 
parative  relation. 

If  the  Post  Impressionists  pose  as  “  individual¬ 
ists,”  “expressionists,”  or  “decorative  artists,”  they 
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must  be  judged  in  accordance  with  their  professions 
and  their  abilities.  We  have  always  endeavoured 
in  The  Studio  to  take  the  artist’s  own  standpoint, 
to  find  out  his  aims  and  his  individual  means  of 
expression,  and  we  can  in  some  respects  sympathise 
with  the  point  of  view  taken  by  Mr.  Hind  in  his 
work.  But  we  cannot  excuse  in  a  painter  incom¬ 
petence,  or  the  adoption  of  a  pose  in  direct 
antagonism  to  the  commonest  necessities  of 
his  art.  Painting,  like  literature  and  music,  is 
allied  to  language,  and  coarse  and  inadequate 
expression  is  no  more  permissible  in  the  one  than 
in  the  others.  Mr.  Hind  contends  that  beauty  is 
not  the  aim  of  art,  and,  from  the  choice  of  illustra¬ 
tions  which  appear  in  his  book,  it  might  readily  be 
imagined  that  he  believes  ugliness  or  deformity  to 
be  so.  The  perception  and  expression  of  truth  in 
some  one  or  more  of  its  varied  aspects  is  the  great 
objective,  and  it  is  in  that  respect  that  the  Post 
Impressionists  so  generally  fail.  We  are  told  that 
Matisse  “paints  his  sensations  ...  to  state  that 
sensation  he  will  use  drawing  and  colour  arbitrarily, 
caring  little  for  accuracy  and  less  for  realism,  so 
long  as  his  emotion  is  expressed.  His  aim  is  to 
approach  a  fresh  canvas  as  if  there  were  no  past  in 
art,  as  if  he  is  the  first  artist  who  has  ever  painted.” 
In  those  few  words  Mr.  Hind  sums  up  the  leading 
productions  of  the  school.  The  pity  of  it  is  that 
the  painters’  sensations  have  in  them  so  little  that 
is  worthy  of  recording,  and  their  methods  of  ex¬ 
pression  are  so  manifestly  crude.  But  as  the 
apostles  of  what  may  not  without  reason  be  called 
the  apachvsm  of  art  appear  to  pride  themselves  on 
this  want  of  refinement,  this  crudity  of  expression, 
there  can  be  but  little  more  to  be  said  of  their 
productions  at  the  present  time. 

A  striving  to  get  away  from  the  banality  of  the 
great  mass  of  modern  painting  is  in  itself  a  legitimate 
effort,  and  it  may  be  that  much  of  what  has  been 
attempted  by  the  Post  Impressionists  comes  from 
a  desire  of  attainment  in  that  direction.  To  evoke 
a  new  expression  of  art  is  not  in  itself  a  thing  to  be 
condemned.  The  present  unrest  may  eventually 
result  in  some  notable  achievement,  and  it  may 
possibly  happen  that  good  will  eventually  come 
from  the  bouleversement  of  art  ideas  that  the  present 
movement  has  occasioned.  But  we  may  be  quite 
sure  that  should  some  new  and  great  genius  arise 
from  the  ashes  of  the  present-day  incompetence, 
whether  real  or  assumed,  of  Post  Impressionism, 
he  will  be  utterly  guiltless  of  any  charge  that  might 
be  brought  against  him  of  crudity  in  thought  and 
lack  of  expression,  or  of  want  of  facility  and  power 
in  execution. 


Irish  Ecclesiastical  Architecture.  By  Arthur 
Champneys.  (London  :  G.  Bell  and  Sons.)  31X.  6d. 
— Mr.  Champneys  has  here  done  for  Irish 
Gothic  what  Mr.  Blomfield,  for  instance,  has 
done  for  English  Renaissance.  Despite  a  some¬ 
what  disjointed  style,  which  is  not  altogether 
worthy  of  his  wide  knowledge  or  of  his  subject, 
the  author  has  done  everything  to  make  his  book 
exhaustive.  True  that  the  title  is  perhaps  a  little 
misleading,  for  the  subject-matter  is  strictly  limited 
to  Irish  Gothic  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  and  no 
more  than  a  paragraph  or  two  is  given  to  anything 
built  after  1500.  But  within  these  limits  Mr. 
Champneys  has  shown  himself  a  master.  The 
illustrations  which  he  has  collected  are  quite 
admirable — -very  numerous  and  exceedingly  well 
chosen.  The  discussions  of  such  controversial 
points  as  the  real  significance  of  round  towers,  or 
the  claims  of  Ireland  to  possess  in  the  true  sense 
a  national  style  of  architecture,  are  distinguished 
alike  for  their  fullness  and  their  impartiality. 
There  is  a  useful  bibliography,  with  many  of  those 
references  to  periodicals  which  are  so  valuable  to 
the  student,  and  almost  a  plethora  of  notes  and 
appendices. 

Training  of  the  Memory  in  Art.  By  Lecoq  de 
Boisbaudran.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
L.  D.  Luard.  (London:  Macmillan  and  Co.  Ltd.) 
6r.  net. — In  this  book  are  included  three  pamphlets, 
“The  Training  of  the  Memory  in  Art,”  “A  Survey 
of  Art  Teaching,”  and  “Letters  to  a  Young  Pro¬ 
fessor — Summary  of  a  Method  of  Teaching  Draw¬ 
ing  and  Painting,”  written  by  Horace  Lecoq  de 
Boisbaudran,  an  artist  and  art  teacher  who  ap¬ 
proached  educational  questions  from  an  unusually 
original  and  intelligent  standpoint.  Although 
his  name  as  a  teacher  is  hardly  known  in  this 
country,  he  had  for  some  thirty  years  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  a  very  considerable 
influence  over  art  education  in  France,  and  some 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  French  artists  of  our 
time  received  from  him  the  best  part  of  their 
training.  The  foundation  of  his  method  was  to 
develop  from  the  first  the  faoulties  of  observation 
and  memorising  possessed  by  the  students  who 
came  under  his  diVection,  and  to  show  how 
these  faculties  could  be  educated  and  brought 
under  control.  The  precepts  of  de  Boisbaudran 
can  be  heartily  commended  to  the  attention 
of  every  teacher  who  is  anxious  to  make  the 
best  of  thu  materia!  with  which  he  has  to 
deal ;  they  point  the  way  to  far  better  results 
than  are  attainable  under  any  other  teaching 
system. 
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The  Lay  Figure 


The  lay  figure  :  on  the 

NARROW  MIND 

“  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  induce  people 
to  discuss  artistic  questions  with  calmness  of 
judgment  and  reasonable  breadth  of  mind,”  sighed 
the  Art  Critic.  “  It  always  seems  to  me  such  a  pity 
that  the  matters  which  vitally  affect  the  interests 
of  art  should  be  debated  intemperately  and  in  a 
fanatical  spirit.” 

“  But  all  artists  are  fanatics,”  cried  the  Man 
with  the  Red  Tie.  “They  must  have  vehement 
beliefs  and  violent  convictions  if  they  are  going  to 
do  work  that  counts  at  all.  The  broad-minded 
man  will  never  make  a  success  in  art.” 

“  That  is  rather  a  sweeping  assertion,”  returned 
the  Critic,  “  and  one  which,  I  think,  is  very  much 
open  to  argument.  But  still,  if  I  admit  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  justified  in  following  fanatically  the 
direction  he  has  chosen  in  art,  I  do  not  see  why  he 
need  have  no  toleration  for  the  opinions  of  other 
people.” 

“  Why  should  I  be  expected  to  tolerate  opinions 
that  I  know  to  be  absolutely  wrong  ?  ”  broke  in 
the  Young  Painter.  “Surely  I  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sistent  in  my  convictions.” 

“  How  do  you  know  that  the  opinions  of  other 
people  are  wrong?”  asked  the  Critic.  “What 
special  revelation  has  been  vouchsafed  to  you 
that  you  should  presume  to  regard  yourself  as 
infallible  ?  The  people  with  whom  you  quarrel 
say  you  are  wrong ;  why  should  not  their  esti¬ 
mate  of  you  and  your  convictions  be  the  correct 
one  ?  ” 

“  Hush  !  Do  not  venture  to  dispute  the  verdict 
of  the  oracle,”  laughed  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie. 
“  Our  young  friend  has,  I  am  sure,  convinced  him¬ 
self  that  he  is  on  the  right  track.” 

“  Of  course  I  have,”  returned  the  Young  Painter. 
“  I  have  studied  artistic  questions  very  seriously,  and 
I  have  investigated  very  closely  the  relative  merits 
of  the  different  schools- of  practice.  As  a  result  of 
this  study  I  have  chosen  deliberately  and  con¬ 
scientiously  the  path  I  am  pursuing  and  which  I 
feel  leads  most  surely  to  the  highest  type  of 
accomplishment.” 

“  Oh  !  I  am  not  casting  any  doubts  upon  your 
conscientiousness,”  said  the  Critic.  “  I  am  only 
suggesting  that  you  are  not  the  only  serious  student 
of  the  problems  of  art,  and  that  plenty  of  other 
careful  investigators  have  chosen  quite  as  de¬ 
liberately  as  you  have  the  paths  which  they  have 
followed  in  pursuit  of  the  highest  kind  of  attain¬ 
ment.  Do  you  deny  to  them  any  right  to  con- 
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sideration  simply  because  they  are  not  going  in 
your  direction  ?  ” 

“  Well,  naturally  I  do  not  think  they  are  entitled 
to  serious  attention,”  replied  the  Young  Painter. 
“  They  seem  to  me  to  have  gone  utterly  astray  and 
I  do  not  count  their  work  as  in  any  way  important 
or  as  possessing  any  artistic  value.  How  would 
you  expect  me  to  like  things  which  have  none  of 
the  qualities  that  I  am  accustomed  to  look  for  in 
a  work  of  art  ?  ” 

“  Here,  I  say  !  ”  exclaimed  the  Man  with  the 
Red  Tie.  “  Do  you  really  think  that  all  the 
things  you  do  not  like  must  necessarily  be  bad 
art  ?  What  a  sublime  belief  you  must  have  in 
yourself !  ” 

“That  is  just  the  point,”  said  the  Critic.  “The 
unduly  fanatical  artist  has  such  a  vast  idea  of  the 
rightness  of  his  own  judgment  that  he  will  not 
allow  any  one  else  a  hearing.  What  would  you 
think  of  the  critic  who  based  his  own  standard  of 
taste  upon  his  personal  likes  and  dislikes,  and  who 
dismissed  as  of  no  account  everything  that  he  had 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  understand?  You  would 
call  him,  I  am  quite  sure,  a  narrow-minded  and 
ignorant  person  who  was  presuming  to  follow  a 
profession  for  which  he  was  obviously  unfit.  Then 
what  are  you  to  say  of  the  artist  who  shows  himself 
to  be  equally  incapable  of  forming  an  opinion 
about  the  value  of  any  work  which  does  not  follow 
the  particular  fashion  in  which  he  happens  to 
believe  ?  ” 

“  I  should  say  that  he  has  a  good  deal  to  learn, 
laughed  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie. 

“Quite  so,”  agreed  the  Critic.  “He  has  to 
learn  to  be  tolerant,  to  be  catholic,  to  be  a  broad¬ 
minded  student  of  aesthetic  principles,  and  to  ap¬ 
preciate  that  there  are  in  art  endless  possibilities  of 
expression  each  one  of  which  has  its  own  claim  to 
consideration.  He  has  to  realise  that  the  way  in 
which  he  elects  to  work  is  by  no  means  the  only 
one  that  is  available,  and  that  the  men  who  do 
not  take  that  way  are  not  necessarily  fools  or 
knaves  who  are  striving  malignantly  to  subvert 
artistic  truths  and  lead  art  lovers  away  from  the 
path  of  righteousness.  He  has  to  acquire  just 
that  measure  of  common  sense  that  will  allow  him 
to  perceive  how  many  directions  there  are  in  which 
the  artist  can  use  his  personality  wisely  and  with 
nobleness  of  purpose.” 

“  And  suppose  he  does  not  want  to  learn  all 
these  things,”  said  the  Young  Painter,  “and  that 
he  is  satisfied  with  his  carefully  formed  convictions.” 

“Then  I  should  say  he  is  past  praying  for,” 
replied  the  Critic.  The  Lay  Figure. 
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A  GUILD  OF  DESIGNERS  : 

THE  WORK  OF  CARLTON 
ILLUSTRATORS 
L  BY  C.  MATLACK  PRICE 

lx  is  ordinarily  supposed  that  the  craft  guilds 
of  the  Middle  Ages  find  their  counterpart  today 
only  in  trade  unions  composed  of  artisans.  An 
organization,  however,  founded  nearly  seven  years 
ago  in  London,  but  new  to  this  country,  has  struck 
a  note  as  different  from  the  idea  of  a  “  union  ”  as  it 
is  significant  in  itself — an  organization  more  closely 
resembling  the  old  “guild”  than  any  combination 
of  later  days  has  ever  approached.  “  Carlton  Illus¬ 
trators,”  as  it  is  called,  consists  of  a  group  of  art¬ 
ists  who  have  proved  that  under  a  centralized  busi¬ 
ness  management  their  output,  both  individual 
and  collective,  can  possess  greater  significance  in 
its  place  in  the  development  of  printed  art. 

While  a  union  is  an  organization  defensive,  to 
protect  members  from  outside  competition,  the 
guild  is  an  organization  progressive,  formed  to 
increase  rather  than  to  confine  the  individual  ca¬ 
pacities  and  activities  of  its  members. 

Here  let  the  joint  discussion  cease,  for  the  en¬ 
tire  dissimilarity  of  Carlton  Illustrators  to  any 
cut-and-dried  business  combination  is  its  most 
salient  feature,  which  is  graphically  shown  by  the 


‘THE  PIRATE  MUTINY”  BY  F.  GARDNER 

AN  ILLUSTRATION 


A  PASTORAL  SKETCH  BY’  J.  T.  FRIEDENSEN 


remarkable  and  admirable  individuality  of  its 
varied  products. 

The  members  work  quite  independently  of  each 
other,  occupying,  however,  adjoining  studios,  with 
the  idea  that  each  member  can  reach  a  higher 
standard  of  achievement  by  working  in  a  common 
direction  with  men  of  similar  ambition,  each  re¬ 
lieved  of  distracting  details  detrimental  to  con¬ 
centrated  effort  on  productive  work  by  a  capable 
business  management  designed  for  their  several 
and  collective  interests. 

The  members  have  been  chosen  as  men  distin¬ 
guished  each  in  his  own  special  line,  with  the  idea 
that  it  is  only  by  emphasizing  and  encouraging  a 
designer’s  natural  inclinations  that  individuality 
may  be  obtained  and  impersonal  “sameness”  be 
eliminated. 

Thus  in  the  entire  artistic  production  of  a  book 
the  guild  may  assign  to  its  various  members  the 
design  of  the  cover,  the  composition  of  the  title 
page,  and  the  illustrations,  initials  and  incidental 
decorations  occurring  through  its  pages.  And 
each  of  these  particulars,  or,  if  advisable,  all,  may 
be  given  to  the  designer  capable  of  treating  them 
the  most  adequately. 

Some  characterizations  of  the  personnel  of  Carl¬ 
ton  Illustrators  in  this  country  will  show  the  scope 
and  worth  of  their  productive  ability. 
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Mr.  A.  Garth  Jones  possesses  a  remarkable  fer¬ 
tility  of  decorative  invention,  particularly  in  the 
design  of  title  pages — a  field  in  which  he  excels, 
and  in  the  values  which  he  achieves  in  end  papers, 
head  and  tail  pieces,  and  the  like.  He  is  a  master 
of  line,  and  while  his  treatment  of  pencil  and  wash 
sketches  is  of  a  most  delicate  and  sympathetic 
nature,  perhaps  his  strongest  note  is  struck  in  his 
black-and-white  work,  which  in  its  detail  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  himself  alone.  His  title  pages  recall  quali¬ 
ties  and  inspirations  to  be  found  only  in  the  old 
days  of  copperplate  engravings,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  he  has  done  more  than  any  other  designer  to 
retrieve  the  old  glory  and  interest  of  this  now  neg¬ 
lected  portion  of  a  book.  It  is  a  matter  of  no 
small  difficulty  to  say  whether  his  remarkable 
sense  of  constructive  design  is  equaled  or  excelled 
by  the  happy  facility  of  his  draughtsmanship. 

Mr.  Harold  Nelson,  better  known,  perhaps,  in 
England  than  in  this  country,  has,  like  Mr.  Jones, 
chosen  the  imaginative  and  decorative  side  of  book 
illustration  as  his  field,  and  has  produced  much 
work  suggestive  of  no  one  less  than  Walter  Crane. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  his  draughtsman¬ 
ship  is  of  greater  surety  than  that  of  Crane,  and 


A  COVER  DESIGN  EY  ERNEST  WALLCOUSINS 


A  DECORATIVE  PEN  DRAWING  BY  HAROLD  NELSON 

that  his  historical  knowledge  of  medieval  armor 
and  costume  is  excelled  by  few. 

Mr.  Norman  Mills  Price  is  more  of  a  realist  than 
either  Mr.  Jones  or  Mr.  Nelson,  and  works  in  a 
vein  combining  elements  of  the  literal  and  the 
imaginative  in  a  happy  resultant  of  values.  His 
medium  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  no  serious  conse¬ 
quence,  for  one  has  seen  charming  drawings  in  pen 
and  ink,  in  wash  and  in  a  rich  profusion  of  oil  or 
water  color. 

In  Mr.  Ernest  Wallcousins  a  strong  play  of  origi¬ 
nal  fancy  and  a  sound  technical  skill  in  handling 
seem  to  go  hand  in  hand.  In  illustration,  in  deco¬ 
rative  embellishments  for  books  and  in  the  design 
of  covers  he  shows  equal  facility  in  the  subject  in 
hand  no  less  than  in  the  nature  of  the  medium  he 
may  have  elected  to  use. 

Of  no  less  specialized  versatility  (if  one  may  so 
term  it)  is  Mr.  Frederick  Gardner,  who  is  prone  to 
approach  his  subject  in  the  spirit  of  the  painter  or 
illustrator  rather  than  of  the  decorator.  He  is 
particularly  happy  in  the  portrayal  of  any  incident 
or  character  purporting  to  illustrate  any  specific 
incident  or  trait.  The  picture  of  The  Pirate 
Mutiny  is  illustrative  of  this,  as  well  as  certain 
clever  character  sketches  of  personalities  from  the 
novels  of  Thackeray. 
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No  small  amount  of  charm  adheres  to  the  deli¬ 
cate  work  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Friedensen,  and  one  feels 
that  he  could  illustrate  Gray's  Elegy  or  The  De¬ 
serted  Village — certainly  an  estimate  fraught  with 
high  commendation  of  his  restraint  as  an  illus¬ 
trator  and  his  charm  as  a  draughtsman. 

Of  other  members,  some  of  more  recent  entry, 
are  Messrs.  F.  E.  Wiles,  Jay  Flambidge,  Armand 
Both,  Vernon  Howe  Bailey,  Alexander  Popini, 
Remington  Schuyler,  Carton  Moore-Park,  Stanley 
R.  Davis  and  Louis  Fancher. 

In  the  work  of  the  last  named  it  is  interesting  to 
note  his  leaning  toward  a  style  in  the  vein  of  the 
poster,  which  he  executes  with  much  Continental 
flavor  and  theatrical  abandon.  No  other  poster 
designer  in  this  country  has  shown  such  a  keen 
support  of  those  secessional  theories  in  poster 
treatment  as  we  associate  with  similar  work  in 
Germany,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  interest  to 
anticipate  the  result  of  Mr.  Fancher’s  endeavors  to 
prove  in  this  country  that  a  poster  is  not  a  colored 
photograph  or  an  enlarged  can  label,  but  a  thing 
instinct  with  piquant  life  and  abounding  person¬ 
ality — a  sketch  of  provocative  audacity  and  irre¬ 
sistible  appeal  through  its  very  unconventionality. 

Of  the  others,  Mr.  F.  E.  Wiles  is  by  way  of 
being  a  humorist  in  certain  phases  of  his  work — or 
a  realist  in  other  phases.  Mr.  Jay  Hambidge  is  a 
draughtsman  of  painstaking  nicety  but  keen  illus¬ 
trative  sense,  while  Mr.  Vernon  Howe  Bailey’s 
work  should  be  familiar  to  most  of  us  in  his  extra¬ 
ordinarily  facile  pen  and  pencil  sketches  of  city  im¬ 
pressions.  Mr.  Bailey  cannot  only  undertake  but 
worthily  achieve  a  rendering  of  some  of  the  com¬ 
plex  vista  of  city  streets  and  buildings  which  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  in  New  York,  and  can  obtain 
values  at  once  accurately  pictorial  and  distinctly 
picturesque.  Mr.  Remington  Schuyler  (oddly 
enough,  embracing  in  his  name  that  of  the  great 
F.  Remington)  has  attained  marked  success  as  an 
interpreter  of  the  American  Indian,  a  subject 
which  he  treats  in  the  same  vein  of  painter-illus¬ 
trator  that  characterized  the  work  of  Frederick 
Remington. 

Taken  as  a  whole  it  cannot  but  be  admitted  that 
this  Guild  of  illustrators  has  a  field  for  its  endeav¬ 
ors  which  by  reason  of  the  collective  force  of  the 
organization  must  achieve  results  not  only  of 
actual  output  but  of  criterion  value.  Perhaps  the 
members  of  this  little  group  of  designers  have  con¬ 
stituted  themselves,  by  virtue  of  their  common 
ideals  and  individual  talents,  the  instrument  for 
carrying  forward  the  movement  originated  by 
William  Morris  in  the  Kelmscott  Press — the  move- 


“the  tenor  solo”  by  LOUIS 

PANEL  FOR  THE  SMOKING  FANCHER 

ROOM  IN  A  THEATRE 

ment  which  had  for  its  end  the  production  of 
books  which  should  be  appropriately  illustrated 
and  adequately  presented. 


‘confetti”  by  LOUIS 

A  SKETCH  FOR  A  POSTER  FANCHER 
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Photograph  by  Jessie  Tarbox  Beals 

IT  IS  POSSIBLE  TO  GET  HARDWARE  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  CRAFTSMAN  ROOMS 


The  importance  of  appropri¬ 
ate  DESIGN  IN  HARDWARE 
FOR  THE  HOUSE 
BY  MARGARET  GREENLEAF 

The  attention  given  to  the  detail  of  the  well- 
planned  modern  house  has  become  more  pro¬ 
nounced  each  year,  and  in  the  design  and  finish  of 
the  interior  this  is  especially  noticeable. 

Even  the  layman  has  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
the  exterior  design  and  floor  plan  must  fit  the  site 
and  environment  in  which  it  is  placed,  and,  in 
turn,  the  interior  of  the  house  must  show  close 
relationship  to  its  exterior. 

The  architectural  detail  of  cornices  and  wood 
panel — if  such  appear — the  placing  of  doors  and 
windows,  the  lighting  fixtures,  hardware  and 
metal  trim  and  the  tile  about  the  fireplace  must 
all  combine  to  make  a  perfected  whole,  must  pre¬ 
sent  in  their  combination  a  well-studied  selection. 

This  consideration  of  detail  is,  after  all,  only 
harking  back  to  the  old  days  of  handcraft,  when 
the  studiously  composed  and  executed  several 


parts  or  fittings  of  the  room  were  prepared  and 
wrought  with  care  and  interest,  that  each  might 
worthily  fill  the  place  for  which  it  was  designed. 
And  such  work  insured  to  the  buildings  of  the 
time  the  sincerity  and  consistency  they  showed 
throughout. 

In  the  early  Georgian  and  pure  Colonial  types  of 
houses,  examples  of  which  are  still  extant  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  in  the  manor  houses,  castles 
and  palaces  of  Europe,  are  found  excellent  exam¬ 
ples  to  which  we  are  now  turning  for  inspiration 
after  the  lapse  of  many  hurried,  careless  years  in 
which  the  high  standard  of  worthiness  raised  by 
the  artists,  artisans  and  craftsmen  of  past  cen¬ 
turies  was  apparently  forgotten. 

In  the  rapid  growth  of  our  new  towns  and  cities 
the  demand  for  constructive  and  house-finishing 
materials  has  been  very  great,  and  to  meet  this 
much  of  the  building  material  put  out  by  the 
manufacturer  in  the  recent  past  was  spurious  and 
meaningless.  But  today  the  man  who  builds  his 
house  has  outgrown  the  ornate  twisted  convul¬ 
sions  of  brass  and  iron  which  were  furnished  him 
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as  lighting  fixtures;  the  badly  colored,  high-glazed 
tiles  which  were  once  accepted  without  question 
no  longer  find  a  place  in  the  well-built  house,  and 
the  architect  (where  the  owner  lacks  knowledge 
and  good  taste)  has  ceased  to  indulge  his  client  in 
his  demand  for  highly  varnished  jigsaw  work  as 
the  interior  trim  of  his  house. 

In  hardware  there  is  less  opportunity  for  inap¬ 
propriate  and  unsuitable  designs,  although  much 
that  was  made  a  few  years  ago  was  far  from  beau¬ 
tiful  or  congruous. 

It  is  to  the  pioneer  efforts  of  the  leading  manu¬ 
facturers  in  this  field  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
present  high  standard  of  art  in  metal  work  in  this 
country.  Much  of  the  hardware  adapted  to 
period  settings  shows  accurate  reproductions  of 
style  and  ornament,  each  latch,  escutcheon  and 
hinge  being  worthy  of  study.  The  high  quality  of 
these,  together  with  their  artistic  value,  will  give 
to  them  a  well-defined  place  in  the  architectural 
history  of  America. 


It  is  largely  owing  to  the  well-directed  efforts 
of  these  makers  that  the  choice  of  hardware  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  several  rooms  of  the  house  is  now 
seriously  and  individually  considered  by  architect 
and  client.  The  better  understanding  of  architec¬ 
ture  by  the  general  public  (which  the  last  few 
years  have  developed)  has  encouraged  an  intelli¬ 


gent  appreciation  by  the 
layman  of  schools  of  orna¬ 
ment  and  period  decoration. 

Many  of  the  houses  now 
built  are  reproductions  of 
architectural  types  modified 
to  meet  the  individual  needs 
of  the  occupant.  Also,  there 
are  the  “craftsman”  or 
“Mission”  styles,  which 
have  come  to  be  regarded 
as  typical  of  the  modern 
school,  although  they,  too, 
hold  strong  suggestion  of 
certain  types  of  the  English 
and  German  small  house. 

In  the  hardware  designed 
for  Georgian  and  our  own 
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Colonial  houses  there  is 
much  of  interest  and  charm. 
For  instance,  the  delicate 
formality  of  rooms  decora¬ 
ted  after  the  Adams  style  is 
delightfully  accentuated  by 
the  exquisite  metal  work  of 
the  hardware.  In  the  new 
Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  which 
is  a  skillful  adaptation  along 
these  lines,  the  hardware  is 
an  especially  interesting  and 
characteristic  detail  of  the 
whole. 

For  houses  after  t  he  Dutch 
or  New  England  Colonial 
styles  quaintly  interesting 
bolts,  thumb  latches  and 
handles  are  shown  of  hand- 
wrought,  tool  marked  iron. 
The  separate  plates  for  es¬ 
cutcheon  and  latch  are  es¬ 
pecially  characteristic  of 
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Courtesy  of  Yale  if  Towne 
Mfg.  Company 

EXAMPLE  OF  HARD¬ 
WARE  MADE  FOR  THE 
NEW  RITZ-CARLTON 
HOTEL,  NEW  YORK 
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Courtesy  of  P.  and  F.  Corbin 


HARDWARE,  LOTUS  DESIGN 

these  houses  of  this  period.  For  the  Southern  or 
French  Colonial  residence  hardware  of  greater 
delicacy  of  line  and  ornament,  produced  in  brass, 
bronze  and  fire  gilt,  is  offered.  Ffere  the  acan¬ 
thus  leaf  in  wreath  and  garland,  the  delicate 
tracery  of  the  Greek  fret  and  the  egg  and  dart  de¬ 
signs  are  freely  used. 

For  many  Colonial  residences  the  glass  or  crys¬ 
tal  knob  with  brass  or  bronze  escutcheon  is 
favored.  This  is  typical  of  the  period,  and  the 
style  is  attractive  and  in  every  way  desirable. 
These  knobs  are  made  in  cut  and  pressed  glass. 

The  English  Tudor  or  Elizabethan  type  of  house 
gives  an  opportunity  for  some  most  interesting 
and  typical  metal  work  in  the  hardware. 

French,  English  and  German  Gothic  schools  are 
characteristically  represented  in  the  several  styles 
of  hardware  appropriate  to  rooms  reminiscent  in 
design  of  these  several  periods,  but  unless  one  is  a 
deep  student  of  periods  there  is  little  in  the  Gothic 
ornament  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 

In  the  French  Gothic  the  ornament  shows  the 
foliage  and  animal  forms,  as  well  as  the  pointed 
arch  and  cluster  columns,  characteristic  of  this 
school  of  design. 

The  German  Gothic  is  more  solid  and  less  deco¬ 
rative  than  the  French.  The  motifs  of  this  school 
are  adaptable  to  the  hardware  of  many  modern 
homes,  in  which  sturdy  strength  and  simplicity  of 


form  are  leading  characteris¬ 
tics. 

Also,  there  is  the  hardware 
of  the  Mission  school,  which  is 
strong  and  plain,  and  shows 
but  little  ornamentation,  the 
flat  surface  and  characteristic 
contours  making  it  attractive 
and  suitable  to  rooms  fitted 
with  Mission  or  craftsman 
furniture. 

In  rooms  of  the  French  peri¬ 
ods  there  is  much  of  lavish  or¬ 
namentation  and  exquisite  de¬ 
sign  in  the  hardware,  with 
possibilities  of  adaptation  from 
the  “  Regencies  ”  and  the  “  Em¬ 
pire.” 

With  the  advance  that  the 
artistic  metal  workers  of  our 
own  country  have  made  there 
is  today  small  choice  between 
the  imported  hardware  from 
the  most  celebrated  makers  in 
Paris  and  that  put  out  by  our 
own  manufacturers.  Much  of  this  work  is  beauti¬ 
fully  chiseled  and  some  of  it  genuine  fire  gilt.  In 
this  class  of  metal  work  the  interpretation  of  the 
periods  is  wonderfully  accurate,  and  the  individual 
pieces  are  exquisitely  equal  in  finish  to  the  finest 
goldsmiths’  work. 

For  the  many  comfortable,  well-constructed  and 
livable  houses  which  carry  no  period  suggestion 
but  are  beautiful  in  themselves,  the  selection  of 
suitable  hardware  is  not  difficult.  Strong,  con¬ 
vincing  designs  which  serve  well  the  double  pur¬ 
pose  of  decoration  and  utility  are  desirable. 

In  the  different  types  of  locks  the  genius  of 
mechanical  design  has  left  no  part  of  the  wide 
field  uncovered,  from  the  most  elaborate  and  com¬ 
plicated  “front  door  set”  to  the  simplest  “rim- 
knob”  lock  for  an  out-of-the-way  closet.  Then 
there  are  the  numerous  sash  and  window  fasteners 
and  lifts,  each  having  certain  advantageous  points. 
The  casement  stays  and  adjusters  and  the  transom 
trim  are  a  great  improvement  over  those  of  a  very 
few  years  ago.  In  every  piece  of  trimming  hard¬ 
ware  the  mechanical  requirements  have  been  se¬ 
cured,  and  at  the  same  time  there  may  be  added 
by  its  use  another  artistic  bit  to  the  general 
scheme  of  the  room,  for  suitable  patterns  or  de¬ 
signs  have  been  adapted  to  almost  every  one  of  the 
many  pieces  required  in  an  elaborate  or  simple 
room  or  apartment. 
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AUTUMN  BOOKS 

/  1  “The  Ideal  Collection  of  the 
J  V  World’s  Great  Art”  (Doubleday- 
Page  Art  Company,  New  York,  $75.00). 
The  consideration  of  this  work  is,  perhaps,  out  of 
place  under  the  caption  of  “Book  Reviews,”  for 
the  reason  that  it  seems  more  like  a  picture  gal¬ 
lery  or,  at  least,  an  acquisition  for  the  print  collec¬ 
tor.  The  importance  and  wide  significance  of  the 
work  as  it  is  now  presented  is  such  that  a  discussion 
of  its  purpose  and  scope  can  only  (paradoxical  as 
such  a  statement  may  seem)  begin  at  the  beginning. 

It  seems  that  certain  English  publishers,  having 
in  contemplation  the  preparation  of  a  great  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world’s  art,  convened  a  meeting  of  the 
leading  critics  to  discuss  the  question.  It  was  sub¬ 
mitted  by  one  of  these  that  the  only  adequate 
presentation  of  the  subject  must  be  graphic; 
that  the  story  must  be  told  by  the  pictures  them¬ 
selves,  or  by  the  best  reproductions  obtainable  of 
these  pictures,  inasmuch  as  the  most  masterful 
compilation  of  biography  and  chronology  could 
tell,  at  most,  less  than  half  of  the  story. 

The  idea  was  further  elaborated  until  an  ar¬ 
rangement  was  evolved  as  nearly  perfect  as  such 
an  enormous  subject  would  admit  of.  The  work 
was  begun  with  the  careful  preparation  of  a  great 
chronological  chart,  so  devised  that  not  only  the 
date  of  any  of  the  great  masters  of  painting  might 
readily  be  found,  but  so  that  his  life  and  work 
might  be  accurately  placed  with  reference  to  his 
contemporaries,  both  in  his  own  group  and  in  the 
coexisting  schools  of  other  countries. 

When  this  chart,  which  precedes  the  actual 
contents  of  the  portfolio,  was  accurately  and  com¬ 
prehensively  worked  out,  it  remained  only  to  se¬ 
lect  from  among  the  museums  and  private  col¬ 
lections  of  the  world  such  paintings  as  would  not 
only  illustrate  most  saliently  the  particular  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  school  to  be  represented,  but 
which  should  also  be  an  adequate  document  of 
the  work  of  the  individual  painter.  This  involved 
an  analytical  process  of  elimination,  resulting  in 
the  selection  of  sixty  master-paintings,  arranged 
by  the  great  schools  which  marked  the  progress 
of  art  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  Italian  Renais¬ 
sance. 

This  opens  the  collection  with  the  work  of  Fra 
Angelico,  followed  by  Giovanni  Bellini,  Leonardo, 
Titian  and  Raphael.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  a  fact 
that  consecutive  comparison,  pursued  with  a 
view  to  establishing  the  chronological  sequence  of 
the  great  painters  by  visits  to  the  foreign  gal- 


“ The  Ideal  Collection  of  the  World's  Great  Art" 

Doubleday-Page  Art  Co.  Tate  Gallery,  London 

A  PORTRAIT  OF  BY  J.  S.  SARGENT 

MISS  ELLEN  TERRY 

leries,  is  a  matter  practically  impossible  on  account 
of  the  wide  distribution  of  the  several  best  ex¬ 
amples.  One  may  be  in  the  Louvre,  another  in 
London,  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  another  at  the 
Prado  or  one  in  the  Uffizi.  Here,  however,  they 
are  gathered  into  one  portfolio,  from  all  the  great 
galleries  and  from  private  collections,  and  in 
every  instance,  though  lacking  the  color,  are  di¬ 
rect  reproductions  from  the  originals,  in  a  soft 
brown  mezzogravure. 

The  general  discussion  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  various  schools  outlined  in  the  chart  is 
further  supplemented  by  pertinent  criticisms  and 
comments  relative  to  each  picture,  and  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  three  divisions  of  the  work — the 
chart,  illustrations  and  text — shall  be  inter- 
complementary. 

The  field  under  consideration  in  this  collec¬ 
tion  is  wide  and  far  reaching,  taking  one  through 
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“ The  Golden  Visions  of  Turner Dodd ,  Mead  &  Co. 

“STONE-HENGE”  BY  J.  M.  W.  TURNER 


the  Italian  painters,  the  old  Flemish  school,  the 
Barbizon  painters — Corot,  Millet,  Dupre  and  the 
rest — and  the  great  English  portraitists  and  land¬ 
scape  painters.  Watteau,  Claude  Lorraine  and 
Greuze  are  illustrated,  and  among  the  more 
modern  painters  one  is  pleased  to  find  Inness, 
Whistler,  Abbey,  Sargent  and  J.  W.  Alexander. 
The  illustrations  of  the  work  of  Abbey  and  Sar¬ 
gent  seem  particularly  well  chosen,  the  former 
represented  by  his  O  Mistress  Mine,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  by  his  superb  portrait  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  the 
first  in  the  Walker  Art  Gallery  in  Liverpool  and 
the  second  in  the  Tate  Gallery  in  London. 

If  it  is  to  be  argued  that  one  picture  is  an  in¬ 
adequate  illustration  of  the  work  of  a  great 
painter,  a  more  valid  answer  may  be  made  that 
for  a  concise  and  definitive  survey  of  the  entire 
field  too  many  examples  would  be  confusing. 
To  follow  as  great  a  movement  as  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  art  in  the  civilized  world,  from  the  year 
1387  to  the  present  day,  it  is  obvious  that  one 
must  keep  strictly  to  the  main  road.  The  pano¬ 
rama  of  a  great  countryside  is  to  be  seen  neither 
by  camping  beneath  the  trees  nor  by  exploring  its 


many  ravines  and  glens,  but  rather  by  a  distant 
general  circumspection  from  a  well-chosen  emi¬ 
nence. 

“Turner’s  Golden  Visions,”  by  C.  Lewis 
Hind  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York,  $6.50). 
The  author,  from  whose  pen  the  bibliography  of 
art  has  been  variously  augmented  in  the  past, 
finds  the  inspiration  of  his  present  volume  in  a 
remark  by  John  Constable,  on  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy  Exhibition  of  1828:  “  Turner  has  some  Golden 
Visions,  glorious  and  beautiful.  They  are  only 
visions,  but  still  they  are  art,  and  one  could  live 
and  die  with  such  pictures.” 

Mr.  Hind’s  book,  which  he  illustrates  with 
fifty  very  admirable  color  plates  of  Turner’s  work, 
is  divided  into  five  parts,  which  take  the  reader 
chronologically  over  the  events  of  the  painter’s 
life  and  the  appearance  of  the  more  “Golden”  of 
his  visions.  It  is  amazing  to  consider  that  the 
Tate  Gallery  alone,  m  London,  contains  19,331 
examples  of  Turner’s  work,  of  which,  however,  the 
major  portion  are  either  sketches  or  unfinished 
paintings.  Many  of  the  last,  which  are  most  in- 
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“ Moated  Houses ”  Dodd ,  Mead  &  Co. 
“birtsmorton  court” 


teresting,  and  have  only  very  recently  been  put 
on  exhibition,  are  illustrated  in  Mr.  Hind’s  present 
book.  Among  these,  as  well  as  among  the  other 
illustrations  of  the  book,  those  who  collect  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  work  of  Turner  will  find  many 
which  have  not  appeared  heretofore. 

Throughout,  the  book  is  built  of  intimate  anec¬ 
dotes,  cleverly  told,  contemporary  comments 
carefully  recorded,  and  trenchant  observations  on 
the  part  of  the  author;  the  whole,  however,  evi¬ 
dently  colored  by  the  idea  in  the  title,  that  to 
appreciate  Turner’s  work  we  must  see  it  as  he 
saw  it — through  an  aureous  haze  of  idealism. 

“Moated  Houses,”  by  W.  Outram  Tristram 


(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New 
York,  $3.75).  An  interest¬ 
ing  and  very  charmingly  pre¬ 
pared  contribution  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  English  country- 
house  architecture  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  volume,  in 
which  the  author  is  to  be 
congratulated  in  his  illus¬ 
trator.  The  pencil  draw¬ 
ings,  reproduced  in  half¬ 
tone,  and  the  pen  drawings, 
reproduced  in  line,  are  from 
the  hand  of  Herbert  Rail- 
ton,  whose  handling  of  these 
media  is  peculiar  to  himself 
alone. 

Mr.  Railton  has  always 
seemed  particularly  apt  in 
the  seizure  and  portrayal  of 
the  most  picturesque  phases 
of  his  subjects — the  accen¬ 
tuation  of  a  vine-clad  oriel 
window,  the  nicety  of  text¬ 
ure  in  a  cluster  of  chimneys. 
His  perspective  is  faultless — 
his  draughtmanship  of  a  nic¬ 
ety  which  makes  the  critic 
hesitate  whether  to  consider 
him  an  architectural  artist 
or  an  artistic  architect,  and 
his  “indication”  (to  use  the 
current  “studio  slang”)  has 
long  been  the  despair  of  the 
student. 

It  may  seem  in  the  nature 
of  a  divagation  from  the  book 

BY  HERBERT  RAILTON  . 

under  consideration,  but  this 
matter  of  appropriate  illus¬ 
tration  goes  further  to  make  a  work  of  this  kind 
a  thing  of  abiding  pleasure  than  any  other  par¬ 
ticular  of  its  presentation.  Illustrations  from 
photographs,  no  matter  how  excellent,  would 
have  been  too  prosaic  and  matter-of-fact,  and 
illustrations  by  any  one  less  capable  of  intimately 
rendering  these  old  houses  than  Mr.  Railton, 
would  have  been  worse  than  none. 

Of  the  subject  proper  of  the  book,  who  could 
write  uninterestingly?  Have  the  names  of 
English  country  houses  really  an  inherent  flavor  of 
romance  in  themselves,  or  is  this  flavor  supplied 
by  the  historic  associations?  One  imagines  a 
“history”  at  the  mere  mention  of  “Great  Tang- 
ley  Manor”  or  “Baddesley  Clinton,”  and  could 
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“George  Inness,”  F.  F.  Sherman  &  Co. 

“THE  DELAWARE  VALLEY’’  BY  GEORGE  INNESS 

METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


not  entertain  the  idea  of  such  places  not  pos¬ 
sessing  the  most  complex  historic  associations. 

A  detailed  and  delightfully  intimate  narration 
of  these  histories  has  been  the  object  of  Mr. 
Tristram’s  book,  and  he  takes  the  reader  through 
twenty-four  great  moated  houses  in  the  various 
counties  of  England — a  list  of  houses  which,  it  is 
to  be  supposed,  comprises  all  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  houses  of  this  type.  In  addition  to  the  better- 
known  examples  such  as  Great  Tangley  Manor, 
Compton  Wynyates  and  Hever  Castle,  many  less- 
known  houses  are  discussed.  Among  these, 
“Durants  Arbour,”  “Compton  Beauchamp,” 
“Baddesley  Clinton,”  “Ingtham  Moat”  and 
“Birtsmorton”  fulfill  their  suggested  promise  of 
fascinating  history  and  legend. 

“George  Inness,”  by  Elliott  Daingerfield 
(Frederick  Fairchild  Sherman,  New  York,  Priv¬ 
ately  Printed,  $10.00),  is  a  monograph  written  in 
a  very  intimate  vein  which  must  appeal  not  only 
to  those  who  admire  George  Inness  and  knew  him, 
but  also  to  those  who  admire  and  wish  to  know 
him,  and  to  appreciate  some  of  the  ideals  and 


actualities  which  inspired  that  great  figure  in 
American  landscape  painting. 

The  book  is  in  the  nature  of  a  collection  of  per¬ 
sonal  memories  of  the  man,  rather  than  in  any 
sense  a  biography,  and  in  the  many  intimate  recol¬ 
lections  which  the  author  has  set  down  certainly 
a  more  vital  estimate  may  be  formed  than  from 
an  impersonal  presentation  of  facts  and  dates. 
The  author,  however,  furnishes  the  reader  with 
the  facts  necessary  foi  adequate  understanding  of 
Inness’s  later  accomplishments  and  the  significance 
of  his  place  among  his  contemporaries.  In  this 
particular,  Mr.  Daingerfield  says:  “Of  the  work  of 
George  Inness  we  can  have  neither  too  intimate 
nor  too  complete  a  knowledge,  for  in  his  name  the 
cornerstone  of  American  landscape  art  rests.” 

In  successive  anecdotes  and  in  informal  anal¬ 
yses  the  development  and  widening  of  Inness’s 
career  are  shown  and  the  influences  of  great 
foreign  masters,  the  Dutch  painters,  “The  Men 
of  1830,”  such  Englishmen  as  Constable,  Gains¬ 
borough  and  Richard  Wilson.  The  whole  fabric 
of  the  formative  period  of  his  life  is  lightly  woven 
in  running  comments  and  remembered  incidents, 
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leading  up  to  the  second  portion  of  the  narrative, 
which  deals  with  Inness  as  a  finished  painter.  Mr. 
Daingerfield  even  introduces  us  to  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  subject  of  his  book  in  an  in¬ 
timate  manner  which  would  have  been  impossible 
in  a  more  stereotyped  biography. 

There  are  many  salient  paragraphs — to  quote 
them  would  be  to  quote  the  greater  portion  of  the 
book.  “The  quality  of  courage  about  his  work,” 
says  Mr.  Daingerfield,  “was  a  very  dominant  one 
with  Inness.  He  was  absolutely  fearless  in  his 
treatment  of  his  canvases,  however  near  finished 
they  might  be  or  however  delicate  the  degree  of 
finish.  That  timidity  which  characterizes  some 
painters,  making  them  fearful  lest  some  already 
completed  details  be  lost,  was  wholly  absent  in 
Inness.  The  work  must  be  finished  as  a  whole, 
never  in  part.” 

The  student  of  Inness’s  technique  must  be  pro¬ 
foundly  interested  in  several  descriptions  which 
occur  through  the  book,  relating  the  exact  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  painter  laid  out  his  pictures  and 
finished  them,  the  whole  so  vividly  narrated  as  to 
amount  almost  to  a  demonstration 

The  book  throughout  is  so  personal  that  it 
might  perhaps  be  said  that  it  fails  as  a  book  of 
reference,  which  it  was  certainly  not  designed 
to  be,  [but  it  must  take  first  place  as  a  docu¬ 
ment  of  the  personality,  life  and  work  of  George 
Inness. 


Plans  to  erect  a  permanent  museum  and  art 
gallery  of  monumental  proportions  on  the  site  of 
the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art,  on  the  summit 
of  Nob  Hill,  San  Francisco,  are  being  discussed. 
The  proposed  structure  is  to  be  built  entirely  of 
California  materials,  and  the  estimated  cost  is 
$1,500,000.  The  plans  submitted  were  the  work 
of  Henry  C.  Smith,  architect. 

They  show  a  building  of  four  stories,  the  two 
lower  stories  to  constitute  an  assembly  hall  and 
gallery  for  the  purpose  of  art  lectures  and  the  like. 
This  hall  will  have  a  capacity  of  5,000  persons. 

The  third  story  is  to  be  used  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses  or  for  instruction  rooms  for  such  art  schools 
as  may  exist  or  be  established,  and  the  two  upper 
stories,  being  perfectly  lighted  for  the  purpose,  to 
be  devoted  to  a  permanent  art  gallery. 

The  proposed  building  has  a  height  of  425  feet. 
The  materials  used  are  to  be  California  marble  and 
granite,  the  interior  finish  of  California  marble  and 
onyx.  All  the  materials  are  to  be  the  product  of 
the  quarries  of  California  and  the  building  will  be 
composed  entirely  of  steel,  stone  and  glass. 

The  Home  Industry  League,  of  San  Francisco, 
will  inaugurate  a  campaign  to  raise  the  necessary 
money  for  the  building,  and  will  enlist  the  aid  of 
the  State.  San  Francisco  should  be  the  ideal  art 
center  of  the  western  coast.  The  project  would  be 
a  fitting  monument  to  commemorate  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition. 
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“NEAR  THE  HUDSON  RIVER — RED  CEDARS” 


BY  MARY  STEWART  DUNLAP 


M 


ARY  STEWART  DUNLAP,  A 
PAINTER  OF  LANDSCAPES 


Among  American  landscape  paint¬ 
ers  now  resident  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
Miss  Mary  Stewart  Dunlap,  a  native  of  Ohio, 
has  recently  attracted  no  small  amount  of  atten¬ 
tion  since  making  her  studio  in  Pasadena.  After 
certain  preliminary  studies  in  New  York  Miss 
Dunlap  spent  four  years  in  Paris,  where  she  at¬ 
tended  the  “Academy  Whistler”  and  the  “Acad¬ 
emy  Delecluse,”  and  received,  as  well,  valuable 
criticisms  from  many  noted  artists.  Before  leav¬ 
ing  Paris  she  gave  an  individual  exhibition  of  her 
work  at  the  American  Club,  in  which  were  shown 
many  of  her  studies  of  quaint  old  houses  and  much 
of  her  work  in  Brittany  and  Normandy. 

She  followed  her  work  in  France  by  visits  to 
Rome  and  Florence,  wThere  her  studies  further  en¬ 
larged  the  horizon  of  her  activities,  so  that  upon 
her  return  to  this  country  she  received  many  recog¬ 
nitions  at  the  various  exhibitions  to  which  she 
contributed. 

After  seven  years  in  New  York  she  decided 
upon  California  as  a  field  for  a  wider  diversity  of 
the  material  she  is  most  desirous  of  interpreting — 
the  portrayal  of  transient  color  effects.  Her  medi¬ 
um  may  be  either  water  color  or  oil,  but  she  al¬ 


ways  remains  faithful  to  her  leaning  toward  land¬ 
scape,  with  the  frequent  happy  introduction  of 
some  quaint  building. 

One  is  distinctly  impressed  with  the  rendering 
of  atmosphere  in  the  painting  of  Old  Houses , 
Ambleteuse,  France.  There  is  a  quality  of  simple 
dignity  in  the  old  row  of  buildings,  which  were 
erected  by  Napoleon  for  his  soldiers  when  he  was 
collecting  the  army  here,  and  there  is  a  strength 
of  composition  resultant  from  the  well-taken  view¬ 
point,  which  shows,  in  the  far  distance,  the  cliffs 
of  England. 

The  second  painting  by  Miss  Dunlap,  Near  the 
Hudson  River — Red  Cedars,  is  very  characteristic 
of  the  greater  part  of  her  work,  in  which  she  en¬ 
deavors  to  record  only  enough  actual  representa¬ 
tion  of  her  subject  to  direct  the  imagination  of 
the  observer,  allowing  her  to  pay  greater  attention 
to  the  more  subtle  rendering  of  atmospheric  values. 

Throughout  Miss  Dunlap  has  remained  faithful 
to  her  pursuit  of  landscape  painting,  with  no  diva¬ 
gations  in  the  direction  of  genre  work.  It  would 
seem,  indeed,  that  the  message  which  she  has 
undertaken  to  interpret  is  one  of  the  absolute 
beauty  of  Nature  and  of  natural  effects — that  a 
sunrise  or  a  morning  mist  can  be  as  beautiful  and 
as  interesting  a  subject  for  her  canvas  as  many  of 
more  popular  appeal. 
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and  abroad.  Mr.  Brangwyn 
is  an  artist  of  no  small  ver¬ 
satility,  occupying  a  very 
prominent  place  among  En¬ 
glish  mural  painters  as  well 
as  holding  a  distinctive  place 
of  his  own  as  an  illustrator. 


Courtesy  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Kraushaar 
THE  BLACK  MILL,  WINCHELSEA  (ETCHING) 

N  THE  GALLERIES 

The  New  York  season  does  not  get  well 
under  way  before  November  in  the  various 
galleries  along  Fifth  Avenue.  Many  of  the 
familiar  galleries  are  now  to  be  found  at  new  ad¬ 
dresses,  the  move  uptown,  indeed,  being  even 
more  noticeable  than  it  was  at  this  time  last  year. 
In  fact,  it  seems  as  though  the  district  between 
Forty-second  Street  and  the  Plaza  will  be  the  ulti¬ 
mate  section  for  all  the  galleries.  Partly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  details  incidental  to  moving,  very  few 
definite  dates  for  special  exhibitions  were  to  be  had 
at  the  date  of  going  to  press. 

Assuming  an  itinerary  starting  a  little  above 
Madison  Square  and  pursuing  a  course  uptown 
along  Fifth  Avenue,  however,  fall  activity  in  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  galleries  may  be  noted. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Kraushaar  announces  an  exhibition 
of  a  collection  of  original  etchings  by  Frank  Brang¬ 
wyn.  The  exhibition  will  contain  the  best  examples 
of  Mr.  Brangwyn’s  etchings,  including  not  only  his 
better-known  plates,  but  some  with  which  collect¬ 
ors  in  this  country  are  not  familiar.  There  is  a 
peculiar  character  in  Mr.  Brangwyn’s  work  as  an 
etcher  which  makes  his  work  with  the  needle  quite 
different  from  that  of  Joseph  Pennell  or  Seymour 
Haden — as  different,  in  fact,  as  his  technique  in 
painting  is  from  that  of  his  contemporaries  here 


Mr.  Frederick  Keppel 
opened  his  season  with  an 
exhibition  (from  September 
25  to  October  10)  of  etch¬ 
ings  and  dry  points  of  Mexico 
and  Maine  by  Cadwallader 
Washburn.  The  variance  in 
the  nature  of  the  two  sketch¬ 
ing  grounds  selected  by  the 
etcher  is  marked,  but  his  ver¬ 
satility  in  adequate  treat¬ 
ment  of  Spanish  Colonial 
churches  and  ancient  tem¬ 
ples  in  Mexico,  contrasted 
with  values  no  less  excellent 
in  his  sympathetic  rendering 
of  the  simple  New  England  landscapes  of  Maine, 
illustrates  his  abilities  in  unmistakable  terms. 

The  second  showing  in  the  Keppel  Galleries  (from 
the  12  th  to  the  31st  of  October)  will  consist  of  a 
series  of  new  lithographs  and  etchings  by  Joseph 
Pennell.  These  are  presented  under  a  general 
title,  “The  Wonder  of  Work,”  and  will  comprise, 
chiefly,  the  etcher’s  characteristic  interpretations 
of  the  more  picturesque  aspects  of  the  great  manu¬ 
facturing  cities,  such  as  the  famous  industrial  cen¬ 
ters  of  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Birmingham  and  Cardiff  in 
England  and  Wales  and  the  “coal  towns”  of 
Pennsylvania  in  this  country.  During  the  month 
of  November  it  is  announced  that  this  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  showing  of  a  collection  of  the  works 
of  early  German  engravers.  It  has  been  said  that 
any  consideration  of  these  should  be  dated  for¬ 
ward  and  backward  from  Differ.  Shongauer  was 
his  predecessor,  Lucas  of  Leyden  and  Israel  Van 
Meckenen  were  his  contemporaries  and  the  “Lit¬ 
tle  Masters”  were  his  successors.  Of  the  work  of 
Israel  Van  Meckenen  some  very  rare  and  almost 
unknown  examples  will  be  shown,  together  with 
some  superb  woodcuts  by  Diirer  and  a  number  of 
plates  from  the  Weiss  Kunig  of  Burgamaier. 

This  exhibition  will  give  place  in  December  to  a 
collection  of  ecthings,  dry  points,  drawings  and 
water  colors  of  the  late  Sir  Seymour  Haden. 

The  Ehrich  Galleries,  following  their  usual  cus- 
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tom,  will  replace  the  collection  of  early  American 
paintings,  which  have  been  on  view  through  the 
summer,  with  a  specially  selected  showing  of  old 
masters,  which  will,  in  turn,  be  followed  by  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  a  more  special  character,  of  which  the 
exact  nature  will  be  announced  later. 


Print  collectors  will  find  in  a  new  importa¬ 
tion  by  Franz  Hanfstaengl  a  collection  of  thor¬ 
oughly  admirable  reproductions  of  Holbein’s 
drawings,  in  monotone  and  delicate  color  tints,  as 
well  as  an  exquisite  color  reproduction  of  Holbein’s 
Erasmus  miniature. 


While  Mr.  Victor  Fischer  gives  no  information 
as  yet  regarding  his  proposed  exhibitions,  it  seems 
pertinent  to  comment  upon  an  interesting  canvas 
by  Lenbach  which  has  been  on  exhibition  in  his 
galleries  during  the  summer.  This  painting  is  not 
only  eminently  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  great  German 
painter,  but  possesses  a 
peculiar  charm  in  itself. 

The  subject,  one  of  Len- 
bach’s  favorite  models, 
would  seem  to  have  won 
this  distinction  by  the  won¬ 
derful  color  quality  —  the 
much-sought  “Titian  red” 
of  her  hair. 


r 


Courtesy  of  Frederick  Keppel  Sr5  Co. 


Mr.  Montross  announces 
an  exhibition  which  will  un¬ 
questionably  be  unique 
among  the  fall  events.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  the  first  of  No¬ 
vember  his  galleries  will  be 
hung  with  a  collection  of 
very  early  Chinese  paint¬ 
ings,  which  he  acquired  in 
London  this  summer  from 
a  collector  resident  over 
twenty-five  years  in  China. 

None  of  the  examples  to  be 
shown  will  post-date  the  fif-  sunlight^  THE 
teenth  century,  and  the  pres¬ 
entation  is  of  a  no  less  care¬ 
fully  selected  group  of  authentic  examples  of  early 
Oriental  art  than  the  famous  Fenellosa-Weld  col¬ 
lection,  recently  acquired  by  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts. 

The  Knoedler  Galleries,  so  long  at  Thirty- 
fourth  Street,  are  now  to  be  found  above  Forty- 
second  Street,  in  a  monumental  building  designed 
for  them  by  Messrs.  Carrere  &  Hastings.  At  the 
date  of  going  to  press,  however,  no  definite  state¬ 
ments  regarding  fall  exhibitions  were  issued, 
though  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  galleries  will  be  signalized  by  some 
event  of  more  than  ordinary  importance. 


Charles  &  Co.,  of  London  (unlike  Arthur 
Tooth  &  Son,  who  have  moved  several  blocks  fur¬ 
ther  down  than  the  location  of  their  original  gal¬ 
leries),  have  moved  their  galleries  nearly  to  the 
Plaza,  and  announce  for  November  the  exhibition 
of  a  collection  of  old  Spanish 
iron  work,  comprising  locks, 
hinges,  coffers  and  the  like, 
•  dating  from  the  fifteenth  to 

the  seventeenth  century. 
This  should  prove  of  inter¬ 
est  as  unique,  in  its  way,  as 
that  incident  to  their  show¬ 
ing  of  the  famous  Mannheim 
collection  last  spring. 


Advices  from  Braun  & 
Co.  state  that  their  Paris 
house  has  sent  to  New  York 
a  portion  of  their  recent  edi¬ 
tion  of  a  notable  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  famous  Mona 
Lisa  recently  stolen  from 
the  Louvre.  The  colors, 
taken  from  the  painting 
itself,  are  conceded  by  cer¬ 
tain  eminent  French  critics 
to  constitute  this  reproduc¬ 
tion  an  actual  transcript  of 
the  original,  in  every  super¬ 
ficial  particular. 


BY  CADWALLADER 
WASHBURN 


The  galleries  of  the  Ber¬ 
lin  Photographic  Company  announce  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  series  of  fall  exhibitions.  Beginning 
about  the  middle  of  October  and  running  into 
November  will  be  held  an  exhibition  of  original 
drawings  by  Aubrey  Beardsley,  an  exhibition 
which  will  be  the  first  of  his  work  ever  given 
in  this  country  and  the  most  comprehensive  ever 
given.  It  will  comprise  the  original  drawings 
for  the  famous  series  of  Salome,  The  Rape  of 
the  Lock,  Ali  Baba  and  the  Morte  d'Arthur, 
together  with  much  of  the  Yellow  Book  work, 
constituting  the  most  notable  examples  of  Beards¬ 
ley’s  drawings.  There  will  also  be  many  hitherto 
unpublished  drawings  from  the  collections  of  Mrs. 
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Following  the  Aubrey 
Beardsley  exhibition,  Mr. 
Will  Rothenstein,  the  great 
painter,  lithographer  and 
pastellist,  recently  arrived 
in  this  country,  will  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  gallery 
with  an  almost  complete 
collection  of  his  work,  in¬ 
cluding  his  famous  East  In¬ 
dian  sketches.  Although 
Mr.  Rothenstein’s  reputa¬ 
tion  in  the  world  of  art  is 
international,  many  collec¬ 
tors  and  connoisseurs  in  this 
country  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  actual 
examples  of  his  work. 

This  interesting  exhibition 
will  be  followed  by  a  third, 
consisting  of  the  work  of  Mr. 
Charles  Condor,  who  has  won 
an  international  reputation 
by  his  extraordinary  paint¬ 
ings  on  silk,  in  panels  and 
fans. 


Courtesy  of  Mr.  Victor  G.  Fischer 

PORTRAIT  OF  A  MODEL  BY  FRANZ  VON  LENBACH 


Harry  Payne  Whitney,  Mr.  H.  C.  Quinby,  Mr. 
Albert  E.  Gallatin,  Mr.  John  Lane,  Mr.  Bart  Rob¬ 
son,  Mr.  Fitzroy  Carrington  and  Mr.  Martin 
Birnbaum. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  what  result  the 
showing  of  these  drawings  will  have  among  con¬ 
noisseurs  and  the  general  public,  for  the  significant 
feature  of  the  exhibition  is  its  appearance  long 
after  Beardsley’s  work  was  either  a  “fad”  or 
bizarre  novelty,  and  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
to  form  a  sane  and  unbiased  opinion  of  the  actual 
value  of  the  work  itself,  and  to  study  its  effect, 
which  was  marked,  upon  contemporary  and  subse¬ 
quent  pen  drawing  in  England  and  in  this  country. 


The  exhibitions  at  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago  for 
the  regular  season  this  year 
will  be  the  Art  Crafts, 
October  3  to  October  25; 
the  Annual  Exhibition  of 
American  Oil  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  which  opens 
November  13;  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  works  by  the  Societe 
des  Peintres  et  Sculpteurs, 
which  will  be  held  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  and  later  it  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  a  special  exhibition  of  about 
twenty-five  pictures  by  the  eminent  Spanish 
painter,  Anglada  Camarasa,  whose  color  is  con¬ 
sidered  especially  vital  and  interesting. 

Under  their  joint  management,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Water  Color  Club  announce  an  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Original  Work  in  Water  Color,  Black-and- 
White,  Pastel,  or  Drawing  with  pencil,  crayon 
or  pen,  or  Illustrations  in  whatever  medium,  to 
be  held  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  beginning  Monday,  November  13, 'and  end¬ 
ing  December  17. 
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Victor-Victrola 


Victor-Victrola  IV,  $15  Victor-Victrola  VI,  $25 


There  isn’t  a  home  anywhere  that  wouldn’t  be  the  better  for 
having  a  Victor. 

Good  music  brightens  every  home,  and  with  a  Victor  or 
Victor-Victrola  you  can  readily  satisfy  your  every  musical  taste 
— hear  whatever  music  you  wish,  whenever  you  wish. 

These  three  new  popular-priced  instruments  make  it  easy  for 
every  one  to  own  a  genuine  Victor-Victrola. 

And  if  you  will  go  to  any  music  store  or  any  Victor  dealer’s 
and  hear  your  favorite  selection  on  the  Victor  or  Victor-Victrola, 
you  will  wonder  how  you  have  managed  to  satisfy  your  love 
of  music  without  it. 


Victor-Victrola  VIII,  $40 


All  the  important  patented  Victor-Victroia  fea¬ 
tures,  including  Exhibition  sound  box,  tapering 
arm,  “goose-neck”  souna-box  tube,  and  concealed 
sounding-boards,  are  incorporated  in  these  new 
instruments. 


Other  styles 
of  the 

Victor-Victrola 
$50,  $75,  $100, 
$150,  $200.  $250 
Victors 
$10  to  $100 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 


New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealer*  on  the  28th  of  each  month 
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“Good  Morning,  Doctor! 
You  were  right  about 
Sanatogen!  ” 

THE  grateful  greeting  of  a  restored  patient  is 
always  a  happy  experience  to  a  physician. 
And  what  patient  is  not  delighted  to  honor  his 
physician’s  wisdom- to  pay  tribute  to  the  means  of 
rescue  from  the  threatened  calamity  of  a  breakdown  ? 

Sanatogen  has  won  thousands  upon  thousands  of  these  tributes 
by  rescuing  the  human  system  from  the  perils  of  nervous  strain, 
from  the  dangerous  impoverishment  of  cells  and  tissues,  from 
excessive  drains  on  the  fountains  of  vitality.  This  is  recognized 
by  the  fifteen  thousand  practicing  physicians  who  have  written 
in  warm  praise  of  SANATOGEN,  The  Food-Tonic. 

To  you  who  are  run  down,  nervous  or  anaemic — to  you  who  are 
less  than  yourself — Sanatogen  is  the  logical  answer.  To  you 
whose  nerves  have  “gone  wrong”  and  whose  appetite  or  sleep  or 
capacity  for  efficient  application  feels  the  drain  of  a  loss,  Sanato¬ 
gen  comes  as  a  rescuing  sustainer,  a  revitalizing  force,  a  feeder  of 
nerve  and  tissue  hunger. 

You  can  prove  that  the  men  of  science  and  other  famous  men  of 
many  lands  are  “right  about  Sanatogen.” 

Send  for  ‘Our  fferxJes  oj-  To-Morrotv ” — Free 

Every  page  of  this  valuable  and  interesting  book — the  work  of  an  eminent  physician* 
author — is  of  vital  interest  to  all.  The  cause  of  nerve  disorders — and  what  will  be¬ 
come  of  our  nervous  systems  unless  our  mode  of  living  is  changed — is  explained 
concisely  and  convincingly.  Be  sure  you  read  this  book.  We’ll  send  you  lOBlt  copy 
free  on  request. 

Sanatogen  is  sold  in  three  sizes:— $1.00,  $1.90,  $3.60 

Get  Sanatogen  from  your  druggist — if  not  obtain¬ 
able  from  him,  sent  upon  receipt  of  price  by 

THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO. 


Late  Kins  Edward’s 
Physician 

Dr.  Ernest  Ott : 

“  I  have  been  using  Sana¬ 
togen  for  a  number  of  years 
in  my  practice  with  excellent 
results.  These  results  have 
been  notably  good  in  the  case 
of  elderly  people  when  it  was 
desirable  to  build  up  the 
strength,  to  stimulate  the 
bodily  functions,  and  to  im¬ 
prove  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.” 

Prof.  C.  A.  Ewald 

of  Berlin  University,  Doc¬ 
tor  honoris  causa  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  School, 
Baltimore,  writes: 

'  ‘  I  can  say  that  I  have  used 
Sanatogen  in  a  great  number 
of  cases  (that  is,  in  those  dis- 
turbancesof  metabolism  which 
were  mainly  of  a  nervous  or 
neurasthenic  origin),  and 
have  obtained  excellent  re¬ 
sults.” 

Prof.  Thos.  B.  Stillman 

M.S..PH.D. 

the  well-known  research 
chemist  of  Stevens’  Insti¬ 
tute,  writes: 

‘  'The  chemical  union  of  the 
constituents  of  Sanatogen  is  a 
true  one,  representative  of  the 
highest  skill  in  the  formation 
of  a  product  containing  phos¬ 
phorus  in  the  organic  phos¬ 
phate  condition,  and  so  com¬ 
bined  that  digestion  and  as¬ 
similation  of  Sanatogen  are 
rendered  complete  with  the 
greatest  ease.” 

John  Burroughs 

the  distinguished  naturalist 
and  author,  writes : 

"I  am  sure  I  have  been 
greatly  benefited  by  Sanato¬ 
gen.  My  sleep  is  fifty  per 
cent,  better  than  it  was  one 
year  ago,  and  my  mind  and 
strength  are  much  improved.  ’  ’ 

Harrison  Fisher 

the  well-known  artist, 
writes : 

'  ‘  I  have  used  Sanatogen 
from  the  first  of  the  year  and 
find  it  a  wonderful  tonic.  I 
am  recommending  it  to  my 
overworked  friends.” 


THE  SHOP  OF  ROBERT  JARVIE 


MEAT  PLATTER 


Ccldsmiths  Silversmiths 

We  design  and  make  gold  and  silver  plate 
and  special  pieces  in  metal.  Our  workman¬ 
ship  is  the  best  and  prices  are  moderate. 
You  may  secure  an  individual  piece,  hand- 
wrought,  at  no  greater  outlay  than  for  the 
best  commercial  silverware.  Scrap  silver 
and  gold  may  be  utilized. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  S  OF  HANDWROUGHT 
SILVER 

The  Shop  of  Robert  Jarvie 

1340  East  47th  Street  Chicago 


r^OOK  REVIEWS 

“Alphabets  Old  and  New,”  by 
Lewis  F.  Day  (imported  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  $2.00),  though 
a  book  in  its  third  edition,  is  of  nature 
which  botanists  would  term  “perennial.” 
Like  any  good  book  on  lettering,  it  must 
have  its  place  in  the  designer's  library, 
and  if  its  drawback  has  been  the  antiquity 
of  the  alphabets  shown,  this  has  been 
remedied  by  the  appending  of  a  number  of 
very  interesting  modern  examples  by  such 
master  penmen  as  Walter  Crane,  R.  An- 
ning  Bell  and  J.  Walter  West.  For  a  book 
of  greater  practical  value  one  might  be  in¬ 
clined  to  recommend  Mr.  F.  C.  Brown’s 
“Letters  and  Lettering,”  though  which¬ 
ever  one  is  already  in  the  library  the  other 
would  make  an  excellent  companion  vol¬ 
ume.  Mr.  Day  approaches  his  subject 
rather  more  in  the  vein  of  the  scholarly 
student  than  of  the  practising  draughts¬ 
man,  though  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
his  book  is  any  the  less  valuable  for  that. 


AN  ALPHABET  CARVED  IN  WOOD 
DESIGNED  BY  LEWIS  F.  DAY 


Where  Mr.  Brown  plunges  directly  into  the 
construction  and  application  of  Roman  let¬ 
ters,  Mr.  Day  begins,  like  a  true  scholar, 
at  the  beginning  of  recognized  paleography 
with  texts  from  Greek  and  Coptic  MSS. 
and  incised  Byzantine  inscriptions.  From 
these  he  naturally  moves  to  Gothic, 
Florentine  and  early  Italian  examples. 
No  vehicle  or  manner  of  transcription 
would  seem  to  have  escaped  the  analytic 
scrutiny  or  receptive  sketch  book  of  the 
author  of  “Alphabets  Old  and  New,”  for 
in  its  early  pages  we  find  lettering  from 
Roman  mosaic,  bronze  tablets,  Hispano- 
Moresque  pottery,  Italian  Majolica,  ham¬ 
mered  brass,  carved  wood,  painted  missal 
and  woven  tapestry.  There  are  letters 
painted  and  letters  formed  of  copper  studs 
on  leather,  letters  from  stained-glass  win¬ 
dows  and  letters  from  tombstones. 

In  the  earlier  editions  of  the  book,  Mr. 
Day’s  system  of  classification  of  the  many 
examples  which  he  presented  was  not 
quite  clear,  but  in  the  present  edition  he 
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FURNITURE  of  our  manufacture  is 
constantly  being  used  as  a  standard  of 
comparison  by  dealers  everywhere.  To  be  “as 
good  as  Berkey  &  Gay”  seems  to  be  the  final  word. 

OUR  Flanders  for  the  dining  room,  library,  den  and  hall  has, 
with  its  splendid  designs  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  its 
soft,  quiet  tones,  brought  back  the  use  of  Oak,  which  during  the 
past  few  years  has  been  so  cheapened  and  abused,  both  in  finish 
and  design. 

AK  is  our  most  beautiful  American  wood  and,  when  handled  as  we  handle 
it,  is  worthy  of  finding  a  place  in  the  best  of  homes.  It  is 


O 


For  Your  Children's  Heirlooms 


Y 


OUR  dealer  will  tell  you  that  our  im¬ 
press  and  influence  is  traced  through 
the  past  half  century  of  furniture  making 
in  America.  Until  we  began  making  fur¬ 
niture  in  Grand  Rapids  people  got  their 
good  furniture  from  Boston  and  New 
York.  Other  furniture  makers  will  tell 
you  that  we  practically  developed  the  art 
and  industry  which  is  now  so  great. 

With  our  splendid  book  of  direct  pho¬ 
togravures,  and  with  the  display  upon  his 
floors,  our  dealer  in  your  locality  will  en¬ 
able  you  to  select  from  our  complete  line 
of  more  than  2,000  pieces.  The  book  is 
not  a  catalog.  Our  furniture  is  too  good 
and  too  beautiful  to  be  pictured  that  way. 


YOU  will  enjoy  reading  our  de  luxe 
book,  “Character  in  Furniture,” 
which  gives  the  history  and  meaning  of 
period  pieces  and  is  of  as  great  value  to  you 
as  would  be  a  book  on  Oriental  rugs,  for 
example.  This  book  is  illustrated  by 
Rene  Vincent  and  shows  our  furniture  in 
real  life.  It  is  an  expensive  publication  for 
us,  but  fifteen  two-cent  U.  S.  stamps  brings 
it  to  you  by  return  mail.  If  you  ask,  we  will 
also  send  you  the  famous 
Eugene  Field  poem, “In 
Amsterdam,’’  which 
mentions  us.  It  is  done 
in  colors  and  makes  a 
charming  word  picture. 
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Berkley  Gay  Furniture  Co. 

165  C  ana  1  Street,  G  rand  Rapids,  Michigan 


This  is  the  inlaid 
honor  that  is  in  or 
Berkey  &  (Jay  piece 
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Most  Pleasing  and  Unusual  Gift 
Articles  from  Oriental  Lands 

Displayed  in  the  Greatest  Profusion  at  Vantine'  s 

The  Oriental  works  from  no  set  pattern.  The 
products  of  the  East,  as  presented  by  Vantine, 
are  individual,  exclusive,  unique  and  artistic. 

Gift  articles  to  be  found  nowhere  else — they 
can  not  be  measured  by  price.  They  have  an 
individuality  which  will  express  your  careful 
thought  in  choosing. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  this  display 
and  make  a  personal  selection.  If  this  is  impos¬ 
sible,  send  for  our  new  book,  “Gifts  from  the 
Far  East,”  which  illustrates  over  two  hundred 
moderately  priced  articles— sent  free  on  request. 

Oriental  Rugs 
Draper g  and  Wall  Fabrics 
Dress  Silks 
Oriental  Perfumes 

Ivories ,  Bronzes  Broadway, bet.  18thand  19th  Streets 

Porcelains,  Teas  New  York  City 

Omental  J ewelmj  Also  Boston  and  Philadelphia 


BOUND  VOLUMES 

O  F  T  H  E 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 

Your  Library  Is  Not  Complete  Without  Them 


VOL.  44,  BOUND  IN  CLOTH,  $3.00 

(jULY-OCTOBER,  1911,  INCLUSIVE) 

POSTAGE,  35  CENTS 


Your  own  copies  may  be  bound,  four 
issues  to  each  volume,  uniform  with  series, 
at  $1 .00  each. 

We  offer  the  best  workmanship  at  this 
reasonable  rate.  Express  charges  both 
ways  to  be  paid  by  the  subscriber. 
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has  made  certain  divisions  following  the 
prefatory  discussion  of  the  beginning  of 
lettering  with  almost  a  hundred  examples 
of  all  nationalities,  chronologically  ar¬ 
ranged,  in  which  he  shows  the  influence  of 
the  chisel,  pen  or  brush  upon  the  form  of 
the  individual  letter.  One  of  the  most 
decorative  of  these  is  a  German  alphabet, 
using  Roman  capital  letters,  designed  in 
1549- 

Passing  from  these  historic  examples,  the 
second  principal  division  of  the  book  deals 
with  Modern  Alphabets,  selected  with 
especial  reference  to  the  character  which  has 
been  imparted  to  these  by  the  tool  used  in 
their  rendering.  The  first  of  these  are  two 
pen  alphabets  by  Walter  Crane,  combining 
those  elements  of  strength,  grace  and  dec¬ 
orative  value  which  one  always  associates 
with  the  work  of  that  master  designer. 
This  group  of  alphabets  includes  two  no¬ 
table  examples,  one  by  R.  Anning  Bell  and 
another  by  J.  Walter  West — alphabets 
which  have  added  their  charm  to  many 
book  plates  and  other  designs  by  these 
English  penmen.  It  might  be  said  here 
that  the  book,  as  a  whole,  is  a  little  in¬ 
sular  and  exclusive  in  its  omission  of  the 
excellent  and  original  work  in  lettering  by 
such  Americans  as  Howard  Pyle,  Maxfield 
Parrish,  Frank  Hazenplug,  Will  Bradley 
and  Edward  Penfield,  and  for  a  book  de¬ 
signed  to  be  a  comprehensive  treatise 
this  omission  is  a  little  unfortunate.  There 
are,  however,  two  admirable  French  ex¬ 
amples  by  Alphonse  Mucha  and  Eugene 
Grasset,  which  lead  to  conjectures  as  to 
why  the  notable  work  of  George  Auriol, 
that  master  of  pen  and  brush,  should  re¬ 
main  unillustrated.  Besides  many  in¬ 
teresting  alphabets  by  contemporary  En¬ 
glish  architects,  the  author  displays  his 
own  versatile  ability  in  numerous  examples 
from  his  own  hand,  of  which  a  specimen 
in  carved  wood  calls  not  only  for  the 
skill  of  the  artist  but  of  the  craftsman 
as  well. 

The  book  concludes  with  an  admirable 
collection  of  ornamental  numerals,  pre¬ 
faced  by  another  group  of  alphabets  “in 
which  the  influence  of  the  implement  em¬ 
ployed  is  not  so  evident.’’  In  this  group, 
besides  many  examples  by  the  author, 
there  are  two  particularly  excellent  alpha¬ 
bets  by  the  great  English  decorative  il¬ 
lustrator,  Patten  Wilson. 

One  feels  that  some  discussion  of  printed 
types  might  have  made  a  significant 
chapter,  illustrated  by  the  various  “Kelm- 
scott’’  types  of  William  Morris,  but  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  author's  primary 
consideration  was  the  illustration  of  let¬ 
tering  by  hand,  with  a  variety  of  tools  and 
materials,  the  collection  presented  in 
“Alphabets  Old  and  New’’  should  cer¬ 
tainly  have  a  place  in  any  library  of  books 
on  the  graphic  arts  and  the  decorative 
crafts. 

“The  Arts  and  Crafts  of  Our  Teu¬ 
tonic  Forefathers,”  by  G.  Baldwin 
Brown,  M.A.  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co., 
Chicago,  $1.75),  is  a  book  which  throws 
the  light  of  scientific  research  and  scholar¬ 
ly  exposition  upon  a  very  dark  period  in 
the  history  of  the  arts.  While  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  illustrations  are  too 
small  to  show  much  detail,  their  selection 
and  arrangement  cannoc  be  caviled  at,  and 
the  comprehensive  nature  of  the  text  may, 
perhaps,  have  made  very  elaborate  il¬ 
lustration  seem  unnecessary.  Besides  the 
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The  Kranich  &  Bach  Player  Piano 


brings  into  the  home  the  joys  and  refining  influence  of  all 
musical  compositions  without  necessitating  any  previous  musi¬ 
cal  education. 

It  immediately  endows  its  owner— without  study  or  practice— with 
an  absolutely  technical  perfection  quite  impossible  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  with  human  hands. 

With  its  marvelous  “Tri-Melodeme”  and  other  exclusive  devices, 
all  simple  and  easily  operated,  it  provides  means  for  personal 
control  and  expression  or  interpretation  not  excelled  by  the  ability 
of  the  most  famous  Concert  Pianists. 

Let  us  send,  without  cost  to  you,  two  handsome  booklets  describing  the 
KRANICH  &  BACH  Player  Piano— the  most  masterfully  constructed  and 
exquisitely  finished  musical  instrument  of  modern  times. 

T/D  A  MTPU  O  T~»  A  PU  EAST  TWENTY-THIRD  STREET 

KRANICH  oc  BACH,  new  york  city 
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1  Flints  Fine  Furniture 


UNEXCELLED  FOR  RELIABILITY 
AND  MODERATE  COST 


In  Library,  Living  Room  or  Den  the  fireplace  is 
naturally  the  central  point  in  the  general  scheme  of 
decoration.  Whatever  else  may  be  sacrificed  to  con¬ 
vention  or  economy,  the  hearth  must  have  its  Easy 
Chair  or  Davenport  before  the  fire. 

From  the  collection  of  Leather,  Tapestry  and  Ve¬ 
lour  Upholstered  pieces  which  we  have  now  on  view 
it  is  easy  to  select  old-time  “Wing  Chairs,”  “Club 
Chairs,”  Rockers  or  Davenports  adapted  to  the  fullest 
comfort,  and  at  PRICES  WITHIN  THE  PUR¬ 
CHASING  POWER  OF  ALL. 

Our  TRADEMARK  and  SEVENTY 
YEARS’  REPUTATION  is  your 
GUARANTEE. 

Geo.  G  Flint  Co. 

43-47  West  2.3-  St 
24-26  West  24lk  St. 


Important  to  Those 
Who  Expect  to  Build 


WHEN  PLANNING  TO  BUILD,  you  will  find 
it  of  great  'value  to  first  make  a  careful  personal 
study  of  the  illustrations  of  houses,  etc.,  that  have 
been  designed  and  built  by  a  number  of  leading  ar¬ 
chitects,  and  also  to  earn  their  ideas  regarding  the 
best  interior  arrangement  and  the  most  appropriate 
furnishings. 

This  important  information  which  would  greatly 
aid  you  in  deciding  about  your  own  building  plans, 
when  you  take  them  up  with  your  own  architect  and  builder,  can  easily  be  obtained  from  the  several  hundred  ex.  terior  and 
interior  designs  that  are  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  last  six  numbers  of  the 


&rc|ntectural  9£UcorU 

The  National  Magazine  for  Architects,  Owners  and  Builders 

A  Powerful  Business  Producer  for  those  Arms  whose  products 
are  used  in  building  construction  or  equipment.  Guar¬ 
anteed  circulation  exceeds  10,000  monthly 

In  these  six  numbers  are  also  illustrated  and  described  the 
numerous  building-specialties  that  add  very  much  to  the  comfort, 
convenience  and  value  of  the  modern  home,  without  materially 
increasing  the  initial  cost;  and  this  information  may  mean  the 
saving  of  many  dollars  to  you. 

OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER 

We  have  a  limited  supply  of  these  sets  of  six  numbers,  which 
are  invaluable  to  those  who  expect  to  build  or  make  alterations. 

Although  the  regular  price  is  $1.50  we  make  you  a  special  of¬ 
fer  of  $1.00  for  the  six,  while  the  sets  last,  if  you  will  mention 
International  Studio.  They  will  soon  be  sold.  Send  us  your 
order  today,  tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 

THIS  $1  00  SHOULD  SAVE  YOU  HUNDREDS 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  RECORD,  195  Metropolitan  Annex,  N.  Y.  City  fir 

Enclosed  is  $1.00,  for  which  please  mail  your  last  six  numbers  (including  the  1 
October  Country  House  Number! ,  according  to  special  offer  in  International  Studio. 


Name - 

Address  - 


numerous  photographs  reproduced  there 
are  many  line  drawings  and  diagrammatic 
maps. 

Mr.  Brown  lays  especial  stress  upon  the 
importance  of  historical  and  geographical 
considerations  in  the  discussion  of  the 
barbaric  art  which  has  been  his  study — the 
art  of  the  various  tribes  with  which  one 
was  familiarized  in  “Caesar’s  Commen¬ 
taries.”  These  were  the  Goths,  East  and 
West,  the  Vandals  and  all  the  semi- 
civilized  tribes  of  Europe.  The  earliest 
definite  date  given  is  600  a.d.,  and  the 
author  shows  the  various  influences  of  con¬ 
quest  and  invasion  which  affected  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  the  arts  among  these  wild  races. 


BAS-RELIEF  ON  A  TOMBSTONE  OF  THE 
SECOND  CENTURY 


The  beginnings  of  the  influence  of  the 
Church  are  traced,  and  the  characteristics 
of  that  rarely  heard-of  artistic  period,  the 
Carolingian  Renaissance.  Successive  chap¬ 
ters  deal  with  the  effect  of  intercourse  with 
the  Romans,  both  as  conquerors  and  con¬ 
quered,  and  general  divisions  are  made  of 
the  various  Teutonic  tribes,  with  careful 
notes  on  their  migrations  and  wanderings. 

In  due  order  are  discussed  the  necrology 
and  funeral  accessories  of  the  times,  the 
accouterment  of  the  warrior  and  adorn¬ 
ment  of  the  woman.  These  discussions 
bring  up  for  illustration  the  applied  orna¬ 
ment  on  arms  and  armor  and  on  bracelets 
and  the  like.  Mr.  Brown's  discussion  of 
the  armor  of  the  period  is  enlarged  upon 
in  a  subsequent  chapter  on  the  technical 
or  “craft”  side  of  the  subject,  such  as  forg¬ 
ing,  “damascening,”  casting,  plating  and 
chasing,  as  well  as  filagree,  enamel  and  in¬ 
laid  work. 

The  last  two  chapters  sum  up  the  sub¬ 
ject  with  the  presentation  of  certain  clas¬ 
sifications  of  the  decorative  motives  met 
with,  and  with  an  interesting  final  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  actual  decorative  and  artistic 
worth  of  the  tribal  craftsmen’s  work  as 
compared  with  work  of  the  primitive 
Greeks,  Japanese  and  Celts. 

The  book,  taken  as  a  whole,  brings  out 
all  the  salient  features  of  the  arts  and  crafts 
of  the  Dark  Ages  in  detail  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  in  any  encyclopedia 
or  general  book  of  reference,  either  in 
history  or  art,  and  forms  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  link  in  our  knowledge  of  what  lay  be¬ 
tween  the  artistic  glory  of  Greece  and 
Rome  and  the  dawn  of  the  great  Renais¬ 
sance  in  Europe. 
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TEL-ELECTRIC  PIANO  PLAYER 


PrMnnnl 
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|  Rhyth 


[Sjigg  HE  effect  of  the  beautiful  symphonies  of 
Beethoven  upon  sufferers  from  the  American 
malady — “nerves" — is  wonderfully  soothing. 

The  rippling  of  crystal  water  over  mossy  stones!  The  joyous  piping 
of  birds  at  dawn,  woven  with  the  whispering  breath  of  breezes  through 
leafy  lanes  !  The  languorous  swaying  of  nymphs  a-swinging  down  the  glades  to  the 
gladsome  pipes  of  Pan!  The  various  songs  of  the  waking  forest  folk  joining  in 
a  grand  ever  swelling  paean  of  joyfulness,  as  the  new  sun  rising  in  the  East  starts 
the  day  anew  in  a  blazing  crash  of  glory  !  In  thousands  of  American  homes  the 
power  for  exquisite  enjoyment  lies  dormant  in  “dead”  pianos.  The  marvelous 


Tel-Electric  Piano  Player 

C Attachable  to  any  Grand  or  Upright  Piano ) 

will  awaken  it  to  life.  Will  open  for  you  the  door  to  a  wonderland  of  musical 
enjoyment.  Will  show  you  new  beauties  in  melodies  long  fanuliar  and  acquaint 
you  with  the  difficult  wonder  music  of  the  masters  of  melody. 

The  Tel-Electric  is  the  only  instrument  with  a  musical  “mind.”  The  inter¬ 
pretations  of  its  vast  repertory  may  be  left  entirely  to  the  instrument,  yet  at  the 
touch  of  a  lever  be  placed  under  your  absolute  control  It  can  be  attached  to 
your  piano  without  in  any  manner  obstructing  the  keyboard  or  interfering  with 
the  action  for  playing  by  hand.  It  does  not  alter  the  appearance  of  the  piano. 

Exclusive  Tel-Electric  Features 

It  can  be  attached  to  any  piano.  It  requires  Any  piano  with  a  Tel-Electric  attached, 

no  pumping.  costs  less  than  a  player-piano  of  the  same  grade. 

It  plays  from  the  keys  but  dees  not  obstruct  Its  music  rolls  are  indestructible  but  cost 

the  Keyboard.  Electric  current  unnecessary.  no  more  than  others. 

It  enables  you  to  play  your  piano  from  a  It  is  wonderful.  It  is  perfection, 

distance.  Send  for  catalog . 

Set  of  four  beautiful  photogravures  like  above  illustration,  size  11x15, 
suitable  for  framing,  will  be  sent  prepaid  for  10  cents  in  stamps. 


1^/re  Tel ~ Electric  Company 

TEL-ELECrftlC  BUIIDINO  _  . 

1.00  299  Fifth  Avcn  «j.  e 

ON  ~  New  York  City 


IN  ALL  LARGE 
-CJTIE.S  — ' 
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The  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART 
fifteen  years  ago  lighted  its  galleries  by  means  of 
FRINK  REFLECTORS.  Today  it  is  relighting  them 
and  FRINK  REFLECTORS  are  again  being  used. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BOOKLET 

I.  P.  FRINK,  24th  St.  and  10th  Ave.,  New  York 


EXCEPTIONAL  MERIT  characterize,  our  de- 
signing  and  workmanship — whether  ornate  or 
simple.  Our  constant  aim  is  something  better 
than  first  class.  Illustrated  booklet  mailed 
upon  request. 

HARRISON 
GRANITE  CO. 

Dep»t.  1 1 

200  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Resident  Representatives : 

H.  Lawson,  4941  Osage  Av.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
H.  L.  Davis,  1206  East  Adams  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
George  Simpson,  4  Buhl  Block,  Detroit,  Mich. 
R.  S.  Morrison,  801  Baltimore  Bid'  g,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Greeted  by  tlarrinon  Granite  Do.,  in  St.  Agnm  Cemetery,  Syracuse,  h.  Y.  Works:  BarTC.Vt. 


Art  of  the  Netherlands  and  Germany 


A  series  of  500  subjects.  1 ,000  subjects  on  Italian  Art  and  500  on  Greek  and 
Roman  Sculpture  (von  Mach).  Size,  b]A  x  8  inches.  1  cent  each,  or  80  cents 

per  hundred.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for  catalogue 


BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL  16  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


HONOLULU  and  the  VOLCANO 

THE  TRIP  MOST  COMPELLING  and  worth  while,  excell¬ 
ing  all  others  for  novelty  and  pleasure.  The  volcano  of  Kilauea 
— the  largest  in  the  world — is  tremendously  active.  It  is  now 
possible  to  make  this  desirable  trip  with  SPEED  and  comfort, 
and  the  price  is  low,  J 1 10  first  class,  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu 
and  back,  and  $45.50  for  side  trip  from  Honolulu  to  volcano,  in¬ 
cluding  rail  and  auto  to  Kilauea,  hotel  at  Hilo,  also  Volcano 
House.  No  other  trip  compares  with  this.  Be  sure  to  visit  the 
island,  and  DO  IT  NOW,  while  the  volcano  is  active.  S.  S. 
SIERRA  (10,000  tons  displacement)  sails  Nov.  25,  Dec.  16, 
Jan.  6,  Jan.  27.  Write  or  wire  Oceanic  S.  S.  Co.,  673  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


Clark’s  Orient  Cruise 

STEAMER  "ARABIC" 

Feb.  8,  $400  up  for  71  days.  AH  shore 
excursions  included 

Itinerary  includes  Madeira,  Spain,  Algiers,  Malta,  Athens, 
Constantinople,  Holy  Land,  Egypt  (the  Nile),  Italy,  the 
Riviera,  etc.  Stop-overs  in  Europe. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS.  Nov.  18,  Dec.  9.  Jan.  20 
FRANK  C.  CLARK,  Times  Building,  New  York 


MINERAL  WOOL 

THE  MODERN  HOUSE  LINING 


SHUTS  IN  THE  WARMTH  IN  WINTER 
SHUTS  OUT  THE  HEAT  IN  SUMMER 
KEEPS  OUT  DAMPNESS 
CHECKS  THE  SPREAD  OF  FIRE 
DEADENS  NOISES 

MAKES  WALLS  AND  FLOORS  PROOF 
AGAINST  RATS,  MICE  AND  VERMIN 

SAMPLE  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR  ON  REQUEST 

U.  S.  MINERAL  WOOL  CO.,  90  WEST  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


“Materials  for  Permanent  Paint¬ 
ing,’’  by  Maximillian  Toch  (D.  Van  Nos¬ 
trand  Company,  New  York,  $2.00). 

The  author  of  this  interesting  mono¬ 
graph  has  felt  that  painters  and  picture 
dealers  should  know,  in  more  or  less  scien¬ 
tific  terms,  the  composition  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  used  in  the  production  of  a  picture. 
A  glance  at  the  text  will  show  the  painter 
who  is  working  to  be  an  “immortal  ”  that, 
perhaps,  many  of  his  canvases  will  be 
cracked  beyond  any  hope  of  preservation, 
possibly  before  his  death,  while  the  con¬ 
scientious  dealer  and  collector  need  only 
look  at  the  micro-photographic  photo¬ 
graphs  showing  various  kinds  of  cracks  in 
paintings,  accompanied  by  diagrams  and 
analyses,  to  see  that  at  last  he  may  be  able 
to  detect  for  himself  many  artificial  cracks 
in  spurious  “old  masters.” 

The  author  further  points  out  that  the 
cause  for  much  unsuccessful  painting  of 
today  is  laid  by  the  artists  to  the  fact  that 
the  science  of  making  colors,  as  understood 
in  the  days  of  the  great  old  masters,  is  lost, 
rather  than  that  the  modern  painter  does 
not  trouble  himself  to  understand  the  basic 
composition  of  the  colors  which  he  buys 
ready  made.  Mr.  Toch  says  that  the  col¬ 
ors  of  today  are  really  far  better  than  those 
used  by  the  ancients,  and  that  the  diffi¬ 
culty  lies  with  the  tendency  of  manufac¬ 
turers  to  make  fugitive  colors  rather 
than  permanent  ones.  With  commend¬ 
able  modesty  the  author  deprecates  the 
fact  that  he  writes  largely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  chemist,  and  hopes  that  some 
day  a  man  who  is  both  a  color  chemist  and 
a  painter  will  write  a  final  word  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Toch,  however,  approaches  the 
question  in  a  very  interesting  vein,  and 
seems  (with  no  small  amount  of  justifica¬ 
tion)  shocked  at  the  ignorance  of  practi¬ 
cally  all  artists  and  the  indifference  of  prac¬ 
tically  all  art  schools  to  this  basic  side  of 
painting. 

He  says,  in  the  preface:  “.  .  .  I  was 

very  much  astonished  to  find  that  in  the 
art  schools  of  the  various  countries  no  at¬ 
tention  whatever  is  paid  to  the  chemistry 
of  colors.  A  painter  should  be  aware  that 
certain  pigments  are  affected  by  the  fumes 
arising  from  vegetables  in  a  dining-room, 
and  these  fumes  form  chemical  compounds 
with  certain  pigments,  and  a  painter  should 
likewise  know  that  the  atmosphere  of  large 
cities  is  contaminated  with  acid  gases 
which  are  absent  in  smaller  places,  and 
which  did  not  exist  before  the  age  of  the 
burning  of  coal  as  a  fuel.” 

I  n  order  to  determine  the  permanency  of 
certain  colors,  for  which  purpose  a  test  of 
chree  months'  exposure  to  bright  sunshine 
is  usually  considered  sufficient,  the  author 
pursued  many  tests  involving  an  exposure 
of  over  five  years. 

Mr.  Toch  also  spent  some  time  in  making 
a  collection  of  the  various  materials  used 
by  the  ancient  color  makers.  With  these, 
many  of  them  semi-precious  metals,  quite 
difficult  to  procure  and  prepare,  he  com¬ 
pounded  fairly  exact  reproductions  of  the 
pigments  used  by  the  ancients. 

The  book  is  a  discussion  of  various  ex¬ 
tensive  experiments  and  tests  on  the  part 
of  the  author,  many  of  them  extending  over 
long  periods  of  years,  and  the  facts  and  sug¬ 
gestions  contained  in  its  pages  should  make 
it  a  valuable  acquisition  for  any  one  called 
upon  to  work  in  or  judge  of  the  various 
media  of  the  painter’s  palette. 
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Tiled  floors  and  walls  in 

I 

the  kitchen 


That  cool,  clean,  inviting  effect  noticed  so  much  in  the  kitchens 
of  Europe  is  due  to  the  plentiful  use  of  tile.  Tile  practically 
lasts  forever,  is  absolutely  sanitary  and  lends  itself  to  the  most  in¬ 
viting  color  schemes.  Americans  do  not  use  it  because  they 
have  a  false  idea  of  its  cost. 

Our  booklet,  “Tiles  for  the  Kitchen  and  Laundry, ”  corrects  this  false  idea  and  tells  some  wonderfully 
interesting  things  about  tile  for  both  sanitary  and  decorative  purposes.  We  have  three  other  booklets:  “Tile 
for  the  Bathroom,”  “Tiles  for  Fireplaces,”  “Tiles  on  the  Porch  Floor,”  which  we  send  free  to  home 
builders.  You  would  do  well  to  read  them  before  perfecting  your  plans. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  TILE  MANUFACTURERS 
Room  18,  Reeves  Building,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


Pompeian  Stone  offers  an  inexpensive  substitute 
for  marble  in  the  construction  of  the  fireplace  and 
allows  of  exact  reproduction  from  Old  World 
masterpieces  or  carrying  out  of  original  designs. 

Our  large  illustrated  catalogue  N  of  hall  and 
garden  furniture  mailed  on  request. 

Our  booklet,  “City  Back  Yards,”  will  be  of 
interest  to  city  dwellers. 

THE  ERKINS  STUDIOS,  Inc. 

220  LEXINGTON  AVENUE  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 

FACTORY,  Astoria,  Long  Island 


THE  peculiarity  of  theOri- 
ental  Rug  business  as  we 
conduct  it  is  that  we  guaran¬ 
tee  in  writing  the  dyes,  mate¬ 
rial,  weaving,  condition  and 
durability  of  even  the  most 
inexpensive  rug. 

Our  illustrated  handbook, 
“Oriental  Rugs,”  is  described 
by  one  of  the  most  competent 
critics  in  America  as  being, 
“Exceedingly  lucid,  practi¬ 
cal,  compact  and  to  the 
point.”  Shall  we  send  you  a 
copy  ?  A  nominal  charge  of 
fifty  cents  is  made  to  cover 
the  actual  cost  of  print  ing  and 
postage.  The  information  in 
it  is  worth  one  hundred  times 
that  amount. 


A.U.Dilley&Company 


Incorporated 

NEW  YORK:  <118  FIFTH  AVENUE 
BOSTON  :  107  BOYLSTON  STREET 
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WILLIAM  LEAVENS  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 
32  Canal  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


^Repeated  orders  from  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  and  their  frequent  letters  of  com¬ 
mendation  place  Leavens’  Made  Furniture 
in  a  class  by  itself.  It  is  furniture  that 
meets  every  requirement  of  the  particular 
purchaser.  A  large  variety  of  styles,  all 
good,  and  each  purchaser’s  individual  taste 
in  finish,  insure  the  measure  of  satisfaction 
that  has  resulted  in  a  marked  increase  in 
sales  during  the  past  year. 

4j  Leavens'  Made  Furniture  is  designed  on  the 
plain,  simple  lines  that  give  style  and  character.  It 
is  strong  but  not  clumsy.  Each  piece  has  indi¬ 
viduality.  An  inspection  of  unfinished  stock  in 
our  warerooms  shows  how  good  is  the  material,  and 
how  honestly  it  is  built.  It  is  finished  to  your 
order  if  so  desired. 

*IA  package  of  over  two  hundred  prints  and  a 
color  chart  will  show  you  possibilities  for  every  room 
in  your  house.  Send  for  them. 


LEAVENS 

FURNITURE 


We  specialize  in  the  construction  of  reinforced 

CONCRETE  HOUSES 

Comfortable,  artistic,  sanitary,  germ  proof  and 
permanent — houses  that  are  homes 
Water  supply,  roads,  house  and  garage  covered 
by  a  single  contract,  if  desired 
Cost  Guaranteed  Send  for  Illustrated  {Booklet 

BENJAMIN  A.  HOWES.  Engineer  and  Builder 
17  West  38th  Street,  New  York  City 

Artistic  Christmas  Cards 

Send  us  SI. 00  and  we  will  send  you  10  cards  amount¬ 
ing  to  SI. 20,  postpaid.  They  bear  holiday  greetings 
of  high  literary  quality.  The  designs  and  hand¬ 
coloring  are  the  best.  They  are  cards  you  may  be 
proud  to  send  to  your  friends.  Catalog  upon  request. 

THE  SHOP  OF  ROBERT  JARVIE 

1340  EAST  47th  STREET  ::  ::  CHICAGO 


A  STATUE,  BY  HENRI  BOUCH¬ 
ARD 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  has 
acquired  by  purchase  a  bronze  statue,  the 
work  of  a  modern  French  sculptor,  Henri 
Bouchard,  representing  on  a  scale  slightly 
larger  than  life  a  young  blacksmith  resting 
from  his  labors,  leaning  with  his  right  arm 
on  the  anvil,  his  right  hand  clasped  under 
his  left  armpit,  his  left  foot  on  the  anvil 
block,  in  an  attitude  of  wearied  relaxation. 
He  is  coarsely  clad  in  a  sleeveless  jersey, 
loose  trousers  and  heavy  boots,  with  an 
apron  around  his  waist.  The  figure  is 
modeled  with  a  fine  sense  for  the  important 
in  structure  that  recalls  the  work  of  Rodin. 
In  his  choice  of  subject,  however,  not  only 
objectively  in  the  selection  of  so  simple  a 
theme  as  a  workman  at  rest,  but  also  sub¬ 
jectively  in  the  effort  to  read  the  emotional 
significance  of  labor,  Bouchard  approaches 
closer  to  the  Flemish  Rodin,  Constantin 
Meunier. 


“the  blacksmith” 

BY  HENRI  BOUCHARD 

Henri  Bouchard  may  be  counted  among 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  younger 
French  sculptors.  In  1901  he  obtained  the 
Prix  de  Rome,  which  enabled  him  to  study 
in  Italy.  He  is  a  Chevalier  de  la  Legion 
d’Honncur,  a  member  of  the  Societe  des 
Artistes  Francais,  and  of  the  Salon  d’Au- 
tomne.  He  has  exhibited  frequently  at 
the  Paris  salons,  receiving  in  1903  a  medal 
of  the  third  class,  in  1906  a  medal  of  the 
second  class  and  in  1908  a  medal  of  the 
first  class. 

Modern  Sculpture — Three  bronze 
statuettes  by  contemporary  sculptors  con¬ 
tinue  on  exhibition  in  the  Recent  Acces¬ 
sions  Room.  A  Grazing  Ostrich,  the  gift  of 
Mr.  James  Loeb.  is  the  work  of  Fritz  Behn, 
a  German  sculptor,  born  in  1878,  who  stud¬ 
ied  first  with  Rudmann  and  later  at  the 
Munich  Academy. 

Two  ocher  statuettes,  The  Bather  and 
The  Song  of  the  Wave,  were  acquired  by 
purchase.  These  are  both  by  Richard  E. 
Brooks,  an  American  sculptor,  born  in 
Braintree,  Mass.,  who  studied  under  T.  Id. 
Bartlett  in  Boston  and  with  various  mas¬ 
ters  in  Paris. 


tl  Not  every  one  knows  that  Rookwood  for  several  years 
has  been  doing  in  tiles  for  mural  decorations,  mantels  and 
floors  the  same  original  work  that  it  continues  to  do  in  vases. 
A  circular  will  be  sent  to  those  who  wish  to  hear  about  it, 
and  specimens  of  the  work  on  a  large  scale  may  be  most 
conveniently  seen  in  the  following  hotels: 

Fort  Pitt  Pittsburgh  Norse  Room 

La  Salle  Chicago  Palm  Room  and  German  Room 

Seelbach  Louisville  Rathskeller 

Claypool  Indianapolis  Fountain  and  Billiard  Room 

Southland  Dallas  Main  Lobby 

Radisson  Minneapolis  Billiard  Room 

Devon  New  York  Tea  Room 

Sinton  Cincinnati  Grand  Cafe  and  Fountain 

4J  In  very  many  of  the  better  class  of  homes  it  will  be  found, 

on  a  smaller  scale,  adapting  itself  to  every  style  of  interior 

finish  and  carrying  always  the  refinement  of  its  mat  glazes  in 

exquisite  textures  and  imperishable  colors. 

ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  CO.,  Cincinnati 

Eastern  Office :  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


THREAD 

AN  D 

THRUM 

RUGS 


THREAD  are  made  seam- 

x  less,  of  pure  wool 

tlHu  or  camel's  hair, 

THRUM  inanywidthupto 

RUGS  16  FEET 

and  in  any  length,  color  or  combin¬ 
ation  of  colors.  65  regular  shades 
— any  other  shading  made  to  match. 
Send  for  color  card  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 

•■You  choose  Thread  &  Thrum  Workshop 
the  color*.  v»e'll  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

make  the  rug.” 


CQ  ENGRAVED  CARDS  OF  YOUR  NAME  $1  0C 

COPPER  PLATE.  IN  CORRECT  SCRIPT  ■■fcW 
f  H  E  QUALITY  MUST  PLEASE  YOU  OR  YOUR  MONEY  REFUNDED 
SAMPLE  CARDS  OR  WEDDING  INVITATIONS  UPON  REQUEST 

1°: phua. 

034  CHE8TNUT  STREET 


POTS  VASES 

FOUNTAINS  PEDESTALS 
BENCHES  BALUSTRADES 
EXPERTS 

Send  IS  Cents  for  Booklet 

FRANCIS 

HOWARD 


5  West  28th  St.,  New  York  City  OIL  JAR,  *36 


MISSES 

WHITTREDGE  &  BARROWS 

Interior  Decoration 

Wall  Papers,  Materials,  Furniture 

4  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


French — German 
Spanish — Italian 

Is  Easily  and  Quickly  Mastered  by  the 

LANGUAGE 
PHONE  METHOD 


Combined  with 

Rosenthal's  Practical  Llnguistry 

Going  Abroad  ?  Prepare  now  to  enhance  the  pleasure  and  value 
of  your  trip.  Learn  the  language  of  tho  country  you  expect  to  visit.  This 
method  is  especially  adapted  for  foreign  travel.  It  includes  a  tourist  fl 
conversational  trip  through  the  country,  of  the  language  you  select.  You 
simply  listen  to  the  living  voice  of  a  native  professor  at  spare  moments. 
In  a  surprisingly  short  time  you  speak  a  new  language. 

Send  for  Interesting  Booklet  and  Testimonials 
THE  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 
SI1  Metropolis  Building,  Bromhvny  and  16th  Street,  N.  1. 
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Varnishes 

For  Artistic  Finishing 

The  beauty  of  your  interior  woodwork  depends  much 
upon  the  varnishes  you  use.  For  high  luster  surfaces, 
crystal  finish,  rubbed  or  dead  tones,  for  any  requirement, 
the  “Little  Blue  Flag”  line  contains  a  special  varnish 
scientifically  adapted  to  its  particular  needs.  Specify 

Lowe  Brothers 
Little  Blue  Flag 
Varnishes 

and  the  responsibility  is  on  us  and  your  architect  to  give 
you  the  utmost  perfection  in  your  varnish  finishes. 

Let  us  send  you,  free,  our  booklets,  “Harmony  in  Color”  and 
"Common  Sense  About  Interiors.”  You  will  also  appreciate  our 
book,  “Good  Homes  by  Good  Architects," 
showing  plans  and  colors,  sent  prepaid  for 
25  cents. 

The  Lowe  Brothers  Company 

Makers  of  Paints  and  Varnishes 
Vernicol  Stains  for  All  Wood  Finishes 
452458  THIRD  STREET,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Boston  New  York  Chicago  Kansas  City 


The  Little 
Blue  Flag 


THE  Wiggin  Fabrics  express  the 
highest  development  in  woven 
wall  coverings.  They  are  invariably 
recommended  by  first  class  decora¬ 
tors,  because  they  combine  quality, 
durability,  beauty  and  fast  colorings. 
The  famous  trademark 

Fab-Rik-O-Na 


is  stamped  on  a  wide  variety  of 
coverings,  including  Kraft  Ko-Na, 
Art  Ko-Na,  Kord  Ko-Na, 
and  Burlap.  Samples  sent 
free  to  you  on  request.  ^ 


Send  for  Free  Book 

“Arts  and  Utility  in  Decoration,”  bv 
John  Taylor  and  John  Ednie,  the  well 
known  authorities  on  artistic  interiors. 
32  pages,  handsomely  illustrated.  Write. 

H.  B.  WIGGIN’S  SONS  CO. 

224  Arch  St..  Bloomlield.  N.  J. 


D  E  XXXXX  D  E  XXXXX  D  E  XXXXX  D  E  XXXXX  D  E  XXXXX  D  E  XXXXX  D  E  XXXXX  D  E  XXXJBC  D  E 


ARTISTIC  COLOR  BOOKS 

DANA  ESTES  &  COMPANY 

Publishers  BOSTON 


FRANK  RRANGWYN  AND  HIS  WORK 

By  WALTER  SHAW-SP ARROW 

With  20  Illustrations  in  Color,  16  in  Collotype ,  and  Cover  Design 
by  the  Artist .  Crown  4to.  $3.50  net. 

Every  phase  of  Frank  Brangwyn’s  art  is  dealt  with  in  this  splen¬ 
didly  produced  book:  Oil  Pictures,  Water  Colors,  Tempera  Painting, 
Decorative  Painting,  Sketches,  Etchings,  Designs  for  Household 
Furniture,  Stained  Glass,  etc. 

FAUST 

By  JOHANN  VON  GOETHE,  Illustrated  by  Willy  Pogauy 

Bound  in  parchment.  Size  7xlO\,  boxed,  $ 6.00  net.  Cloth,  full 
Silt,  $7.50  net.  Half  Roxburgh,  $8.00  net.  Half 
genuine  crushed  levant,  $10.00  net. 

A  magnificent  art  edition  of  the  author’s  great  classic.  Printed 
on  hand-made  paper.  With  30  full-page  color  plates,  reproduced  on 
uncoated  paper  from  original  paintings  and  many  decorations  by 
Willy  Pogany. 

GUINEVERE  AND  OTHER  POEMS 

By  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON 

Large  quarto.  Cloth  gilt.  Gilt  top.  $4.50  net 

Illustrated  in  color  and  line  by  Florence  Harrison.  24  colored 
and  12  black-and-white  illustrations,  with  decorative  headings  and 
tailpieces. 


SONGS  OF  INNOCENCE 

By  WILLIAM  BLAKE 

4to.  Cloth.  Gilt  top.  $1.50  net 

With  a  preface  by  Thomas  Secombe.  Illustrated  with  12  full- 
page  colored  plates  by  Honor  C.  Appleton.  A  new  and  extremely 
dainty  edition  of  this  well-known  masterpiece.  Printed  in  two  colors 
on  fine  paper,  and  illustrated  with  beautiful  full-page  colored  half¬ 
tones. 

PERRAULT’S  FAIRY  TALES 

4to.  Cloth.  Gilt  top.  $1.50  net. 

Of  all  the  works  of  Charles  Perrault  none  have  become  so  im¬ 
mortalized  as  his  Fairy  Tales.  “The  Beauty  and  the  Beast,"  "Blue¬ 
beard,”  and  others,  are  as  familiar  to  the  nursery  today  as  they 
were  over  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Printed  in  two  colors  on  fine  paper,  and  illustrated  with  beautiful 
full-page  colored  halftones  by  Honor  C.  Appleton. 

ESTES,  RAMBLES  SERIES 

With  about  40  illustrations  in  color  and  from  photographs  in  each. 

RAMBLES  IN  THE  BLACK  FOREST 

By  I.  A.  R.  Wytie,  author  of  “My  German  Year.” 

RAMBLES  IN  THE  FRENCH  CHATEAUX 
COUNTRY 

By  Frances  M.  Goatling,  author  of  “The  Bretons  at  Home." 

4to.  Cloth,  inlaid  cover.  Each,  boxed ,  $2.50  net 
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Mehlin  &  Sons 
Art  Pianos 


IN  THE  manufacture  of  Mehlin  Art  Pianos  are  used  the 
finest  materials  that  money  can  huy  and  a  great  deal  that 
money  cannot  huy.  The  preeminence  of  these  instruments 
is  due  principally  to  their  exquisite  tone — it  s  peculiar  to  the 
Mehlm.  The  name  itself  guarantees  the  highest  quality  of 
workmanship  and  finish.  The  artistic  designs,  delightful  tone, 
responsive  touch  and  magnificent  wearing  qualities  make  the 
Mehlm  the  ideal  piano  for  the  home. 

We  are  prepared  to  execute  orders  for  instruments  of 
special  design  to  match  any  interior. 

For  Prices,  Terms  and  Art  Catalog,  Write  to 

27  Union  Square,  New  York 

BRANCHES  OR  AGENCIES  IN  ALL  SECTIONS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 


ORIENTAL  RUG  EXPERIENCE 

"I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  that  y/our  ad  is  as  honest  as  Abe  Lincoln’s 
might  be,  and  your  rugs  fully  justify  any  praise  you  might  give  them.  One  cer¬ 
tainly)  would  look  long  and  far  to  find  so  choice  a  collection  in  the  stores.  ” — 
Opinion  of  America  's  foremost  collector. 

Allow  me  to  present  you  with  my  booklet  showing  still  other  proofs,  and  demon¬ 
strating  that  you  will  not  get  best  value  until  you  see  my  rugs  in  your  home — 1  will 
put  them  in  your  hands  without  obligation.  My  list  describes  many  scores  of  gem 
antique  masterpieces.  I Vrite  for  it  at  once. 

L.  B.  LAWTON,  Major  U.  S.  A,,  Retired,  120  Cayuga  St.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


T^LEASING  HAND-BOUND  BOOKS 
*■  Miss  Rachel  McMasters  Miller’s 


bindings,  says  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  show  both  an  appreciation 
of  the  adaptability  of  certain  designs  to 
certain  volumes  and  a  fine  sense  of  color¬ 
ing  and  proportion.  She  has  avoided  the 
all-too-prevalent  vice  of  overdecoration, 
and  some  of  the  volumes  show  a  finely 
classic  simplicity.  All  look  like  real  books, 
moreover — intended  to  be  the  gems  of  a 
reader’s  collection,  rather  than  mere  show¬ 
case  examples  of  the  binder’s  art. 


RED  MOROCCO  BINDING 
RACHEL  M  MASTERS  MILLER 

One  of  the  volumes  in  which  the  subject 
and  binding  are  most  closely  wedded  by 
symbolism  of  design  is  “The  Most  Pleas¬ 
ant  and  Delectable  Tale  of  the  Marriage 
of  Cupid  and  Psyches.”  It  is  bound  in  red 
morocco,  upon  which  are  diagonal  lines  of 
gold  tooling,  broken  by  alternating  butter¬ 
flies  and  tiny  hearts,  stamped  in  gold.  The 
effect  is  unique.  Another  attractive  book 
is  a  slim  copy  of  the  “Song  of  Solomon,” 
clothed  in  rich  white  leather,  with  a  cen¬ 
tral  wreath  formed  of  the  interlacing  of 
purple  grape  clusters,  pale  red  roses  and 
gold  flowers. 

“Amiel’s  Journal  ”  is  bound  in  deep  blue, 
with  wheel  designs  in  gold  at  the  center  of 
the  covers,  and  a  double  line  of  gold  near 


HAND  BINDING 
RACHEL  MMASTERS  MILLER 


the  borders,  terminating  at  each  corner- 
in  a  small  repetition  of  the  central  wheel., 
Next  to  it  is  a  copy  of  Stephen  Phillips’s. 
“Paolo  and  Francesca,”  in  scarlet,  with 
dull  gold  lettering  between  the  double 
border  lines,  which  reads:  “ 0  Lasso! 
Quanti  dolci  pensier,  quanto  disio  meno 
costoro  al  doloroso  passo.” 

Most  appropriate  is  the  binding  of  a 
“Book  of  Common  Prayer,”  done  in  pure 
violet  morocco,  with  white  leather  linings. 
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CftOICES^'PLEASURE'TRIRS^ 
for  Your  Winter  Vacation 


THREE 

YACHTING  CRUISES 

REPEATING  PREVIOUS  UNPRECEDENTED  SUCCESSES 

_  ^ _  T° TH! L  JSxquisi te 

y/ESTlNDIESSoUTHAMEBICA 

AN0  Panama  Canal 

BY  THE  AMERICAN  LINE'S 

Lt;  S.S.  “NEW  YORK”  « 

LONG  VOYAGES  JAN.  20  and 
31  Days  Each  FEB.  24 

$150  Upward 

EASTER  SHORT  CRUISE,  MARCH  30 

18  Days — $85  and  Upward 

CUBA— JAMAICA— ST.  THOMAS 
PORTO  RICO— BERMUDA 


Ask  for  Programs  and  Details 

PLEASURE  CRUISE  DEPT.,  9nberw°?S?kay 

Offices  and  Agencies  Everywhere 


WINTER 

VOYAGES  DELUXE 

TO  THE 

jouperb 
^[EMTERBANEAri 

BY  THE  WHITE  STAR  LINE'S 

“-Screw  S.S.  “ADRIATIC” 
and  “CRETIC” 

The  Largest  British  Mediterranean  Steamers 

SAILING  FROM  NEW  YORK 

DEC.  2- - JAN.  10 - JAN.  24 


FEB.  21- 


■MAR.  6 


Also  Regular  Sailings  from  New  York  and  Boston  to 
ITALY  by  the  Twin-Screw  Steamships 

“Cretic,”  “Canopic”  and  “Romanic” 


Illustrated  Booklets  and  Complete  Itineraries 

WHITE  STAR  LINE, 

Offices  and  Agencies  Everywhere 


Winter  Weight 
Worsteds 

There  is  lacking  the  usual  “wool 
irritation”;  and  the  fit  is  so  snug, 
yet  yielding,  clinging  close  all  over 
the  body,  and  the  customary  chill  is  kept  out  and  the  heat 
kept  in.  These  are  secured  by  the  Cooper  quality  yarn  and 
by  the  patented  “Spring  Needle"  process,  making  a  smooth, 
non-irritating,  elastic  fabric  that  assures  a  perfection  of  fit 
possible  in  no  other  make. 

If  you  want  human  underwear  comfort,  with  longest  wear 
and  most  classy  style,  select  the  only 

Original  Cooper’s  Made  in  Bennington, Vermont 

Refuse  the  “similars.”  Cooper’s  is  made  in  union  and 
two-piece  suits  in  fine  worsteds,  silk  lisle  and  in  cotton,  in 
all  weights  and  colors.  Union  suits,  $1.50  to  $5.00;  Shirts 
and  Drawers,  $1.00  to  $2.50  each. 

Ask  us  for  free  samples  of  fabric  and  booklet  of  styles  ard  prices 

COOPER  MFC.  COMPANY  amm?. 


Patentees  and  Makers.  Bennington,  Vermont 

Always  insist  on  seeing  this  trade  mark  on  Cooper’s 


Li  I 


jgw 

9!  Bennington. Vt. 


CEMENT  MANTELS 


MANTEL  OF  THE  JACOBEAN  PERIOD 


Reproduction  of  Mantels  in  Artificial  Caen  Stone,  Lime¬ 
stone,  Istrian  Stone  and  others.  Also  of  All  Marbles. 
The  Pioneers  in  the  Manufacture  of  Chimney  Pieces  offer 
exclus've  designs  and  colorings.  Antique  and  Modern. 
These  mantels  are  being  placed  in  the  most  exclusive 
houses  throughout  the  United  States.  Catalogue  will  be 
sent  to  the  trade  on  application. 

JACOBSON  &  COMPANY 

241  EAST  44th  STREET  NEW  YORK 

R epresented  in 

Detroit,  Mich.,  by  The  Detroit  Mantel  &  Tile  Co.,  114  Broadway 
Cleveland,  O,,  by  The  Clarence  H.  Collings  Co.,  1527  l’rospect  Avc.,  S.  E. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  by  The  E.  J.  Dctrick  Co.,  39x4  Fifth  Ave. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  by  C.  J.  Benson  &  Company,  Charles  and  Franklin  Sts. 
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ONE  CENT  EACH 

for  25  or  more.  Size  5 yi  x  8 

Send  three  two-cent  stamps  for  catalogue  of  1,000  miniature 
illustrations,  two  pictures  and  a  colored  bird  picture. 

The  one-cent  pictures  are  15  to  25  times  the  size  of  this 
“  Sistine  Madonna.” 

LARGE  PICTURES  FOR  FRAMING,  22  x  28  inches,  in¬ 
cluding  margin,  75  cents  each,  8  for  $5.50. 

The  Perry  Pictures  Company 

Box  24,  Malden,  Mass. 


CLARK-ELLIS 

HTuoioe 

I7W.15TH.  ST,  NEW  YORK 

GEORGE  E.  CLARK  !z:  i=i  JOHN  G.  ELUS 


Hand-wrought  Jewelry,  Silver¬ 
ware  and  Metalwork,  suitable 
for  gifts  or  other  purposes.  The 
design  and  execution  of  indi¬ 
vidual  pieces  or  sets  a  specialty. 


CORTINAPHONEl 


DAGUERREOTYPES 

and  other  old  pictures 
REPRODUCED  AND  ENLARGED 

by  a  new  method  which  preserves 
all  the  quaintness  and  charm  of  the 
original  and  adds  the  modern  style 
of  finish,  thus  producing  wonder¬ 
fully  artistic  and  picturesque  ef¬ 
fects.  We  also  restore  Daguerreo¬ 
types  to  their  original  clearness. 

HOLLINGER  &  CO. 

582  FIFTH  AYENUK,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  Wolfer  Press 


304-310  East  23d  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Phone:  1147  Gramercy 


Original  Phonographic  Language  System 

ENGLISH.  GERMAN.  ITALIAN,  SPANISH.  FRENCH 

or  any  other  language  can  be  learned  quickly  and  easily  by 
the  Cortina-Phone  method.  You  learn  the  foreign  language 
just  as  you  learned  your  mother  tongue, 
by  listening  to  it  You  will  find 
it  a  pleasure  instead  of  work. 
Write  for  FREE  booklet  to¬ 
day  telling  about  EASY 
payment  plan. 

CORTINA  ACADEMY 
OF  LANGUAGES 
Established  1882 
540  Cortina  Bldg. 
44  W.  34th  St.,  N.Y. 


SCHENK  ART  COMPANY 

Recommends  to  Artists 

Art  Studies  of  the  Human  body. 

?0  plates,  8  x  10,  with  110  photos 
from  nature,  as  Hands,  Feet, 

Legs,  etc. . $12.00 

Draped  Figures  in  Action.  36 
plates  with  135  subjects  from 
nature  -  -  -  -  -  14.00 

Poses  of  Children,  10  months  to 
10  years,  32  plates  with  78  photos 

from  life . 10.00 

Mural  Figure  Decoration,  28 
plates  with  72  reproductions,  of 
L.  Schaettles  works  -  -  10.00 

Also  single  photos  of  male,  female 
and  children,  size  8  x  10,  60  cents  each 


to  the  cover  boards,  upon  which  are  well- 
known  quotations  from  the  Scriptures  in 
gold  lettering.  A  conventional,  churchly 
cross  gives  ornament  to  the  front  and  back 
covers,  to  be  repeated  in  small  stamped 
impressions  along  the  gilt  tops  of  the 
leaves.  Around  the  larger  crosses  an  ec¬ 
clesiastical  wheel  design  adds  dignity  to 
the  whole.  Very  different,  but  also  suit¬ 
able,  is  Spenser’s  “  Epithalamion,”  in  red 
leather,  with  corners  of  gold  and  white 
and  black  flowers. 

Two  brown  and  gold  bindings  are  ef¬ 
fective,  one  clothing  the  “Banquet  of 
Plato”  and  bearing  a  simple  and  classic 
laurel  wreath,  the  other  a  covering  for 
Robert  Browning’s  “In  a  Balcony,”  with 
a  more  elaborate  design  of  interlacing 
tracery.  A  copy  of  “Hamlet”  wears  a 
cloak  of  lavender,  stamped  with  wreaths 
and  crowns  of  gold.  “Carcassone,”  true 
to  its  character,  has  medieval  stampings, 
suggesting  armor,  and  is  in  gray  leather 
with  black  and  gold  ornaments,  while  the 
“  Quattrocemtistina,”  of  Maurice  Hew¬ 
lett,  shows  only  the  deep  wine  color  which 
has  been  chosen  for  it,  with  self-colored, 
tooled  rings  in  which  are  conventional 
fruits,  possibly  pomegranates. 


The  Silences  of  the  Moon 

By  HENRY  LAW  WEBB 

Cloth.  i2mo.  Si. 50  net.  Postage,  15  cents. 

A  book  to  refresh  the  mind  beset  by  dull  actual  things, 
and  weary  of  their  tiresome  pressure.  It  opens  a  door 
upon  prospects  of  great  space. 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 

JVEW  'BOOKS  OJV  SOCIALISM 

BUSINESS 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  NATION 

By  CHARLES  EDWARD  RUSSELL 

295  Pages.  Cloth,  $1.50  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

This  authoritative  book  is  a  defense  of  Business  and  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  Business  is  not  only  respectable,  but,  being  absolutely 
necessary  to  society,  should  be  encouraged  instead  of  being  hampered 
and  restricted. 

The  book  is  written  from  the  Socialist’s  point  of  view,  and  presents 
an  entirely  new  consideration  of  the  subject. 

American  Socialism  of  the  Present  Day 

By  JESSIE  WALLACE  HUGHAN,  Ph.D. 

With  an  Introduction  by  JOHN  SPARGO  Cloth,  $1.25  net.  Postage,  12  cents 

The  question,  “What  Is  American  Socialism ?”  is  here  answered 
by  one  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  university- trained  economist  and  an 
active  member  of  the  Socialist  Party. 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY  -  -  NEW  YORK 


Clarence-H-Wh  ite 

PORTRAITS*  BY*  PHOTOGRAPHY 

X1TT1 NGJ  •  BY' APPO INTME  NT*AT'THE-HOME-OK*5TUD10 
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HAND  BINDING 
RACHEL  M  MASTERS  MILLER 


F 


OR  COLLECTORS 


“The  Print-Collector's  Quar¬ 
terly,”  published  by  Frederick  Keppel  & 
Co.,  will  present  a  contents  of  greater  di¬ 
versity  than  that  of  any  of  the  preceding 
numbers,  comprising,  as  it  does,  five  illus¬ 
trated  articles.  The  contents  for  the 
October  number,  being  announced  while 
the  edition  was  in  press,  will  consist  of  the 
following  monographs: 

“The  Water  Colors  and  Drawings  of  Sir 
Seymour  Haden,  P.R.E.,”  by  H.  Nazeby 
Harrington. 

“Personal  Characteristics  of  Sir  Seymour 
Haden,  P.R.E.,”  by  Frederick  Keppel. 
“The  Etchings  of  Ernest  D.  Roth  ”  by 
Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr. 

“The  Print  Collection  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,”  by  Frank  Weitenkampf. 
“Notes  of  an  Etcher  in  Mexico  and 
Maine,”  by  Cadwallader  Washburn. 

Mr.  Weitenkampf  has  also  contributed  a 
most  interesting  essay,  on  the  appeal  of 
prints  to  the  “Field  of  Art,”  in  Scribner's 
Magazine  for  October. 


Mr.  Bernhardt  E.  Muller  contributed 
the  very  attractive  pencil  sketches  which 
appeared  in  connection  with  “The  Lom¬ 
bardy  Poplar  as  a  Decoration  ”  article  in 
the  October  issue  of  The  International 
Studio  instead  of  Benjamin  E.  Muller,  as 
incorrectly  printed  in  that  number. 
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JUST  ISSUED 


PEASANT  ART  IN 
AUSTRIA  AND  HUNGARY 


Special  Autumn  Number  of  “The  Studio,”  1911 


THE  reception  accorded  to  the  Special  Number 
of  “The  Studio”  dealing  with  the  Peasant  Art 
of  Sweden,  Lapland  and  Iceland  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the 
subject  is  one  of  absorbing  interest  to  many. 

The  second  volume  of  the  series  will  deal  with  a  region  in 
which  Peasant  Art  is  still  a  vital  force,  although  here,  too,  the 
products  of  the  factory  are  steadily  gaining  ground.  It  is  a  region 
of  unique  interest  on  account  of  the  diversity  of  races  inhabiting 
it.  Besides  the  two  great  races  forming  the  bulk  of  the  popula¬ 
tion — the  Germans  in  Austria  and  Transylvania  and  the 
Magyars  in  Hungary — there  are  several  branches  of  the  great 
Slav  race — the  Czechs  of  Bohemia  and  their  near  kindred  and 
neighbors,  the  Slovacks;  the  Croatians  and  Slovenes  (the  former 
constituting  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  provinces  of  Croatia, 
Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Dalmatia,  Istria,  etc.),  and  the  Ruthenians 
of  Galicia — and  finally  the  Roumanians  in  the  south  of  Hungary. 

THE  EDITION  IS  STRICTLY  LIMITED 

Profusely  Illustrated  with  Color  and  Half-Tone  Reproductions.  Quarto.  Cloth, 
$3.00  net;  postage,  35  cents.  Paper,  $2.50  net;  postage,  25  cents 

Previously  Published— PEASANT  ART  IN  SWEDEN,  ICE¬ 
LAND  and  LAPLAND.  Cloth,  $3.00  net;  postage,  35  cents 
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THE  MARK  OF  QUALITY 


UST  AS  AT  THE  CALL  OL  THE  MUEZZIN 

the  faithful  Mohammedan  turns  his  face  towards  Mecca  to 
sound  his  praises  to  Allah — so  have  we,  at  the  call  of  artistic 
people  the  world  over,  turned  our  faces  to  the  Orient  that  we  might 
learn  from  its  people  the  secrets  of  their  weaving  and  dyeing. 

We  use  the  same  wools  that  have  lent  strength,  brilliance,  lustre  and  re¬ 
silience  to  Oriental  rugs  for  centuries — the  skill  and  knowledge  of  our  dye- 
masters  is  handed  down  from  father  to  son  just  as  has  been  done  in  the  Orient 
from  time  immemorial. 

Our  designs  and  colorings  are  copied  from  wonderful  old  masterpieces. 

All  this  and  more  we  bring  to  you  in  the 

iDJIlittall  lvalue 

at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all.  Whittall  methods  have  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  modern  manufacturing  processes  and  every  recent  discovery 
in  dyeing,  all  carried  on  under  the  most  sanitary  conditions. 

CJ  These  rugs  have  a  thick,  high,  lustrous  pile  closely  resembling  that  of  a  Turkish 
rug,  and  beautiful  Oriental  designs  with  soft  colorings  of  unsurpassed  richness. 

€J  The  name  “Whittall’s”  woven  into  the  back  of  these  rugs  is  your  guarantee 
of  the  unrivalled  quality  of  our  product  not  only  in  artistic  design  and  coloring  but 
in  the  permanency  of  that  coloring,  in  the  first  quality  of  material  used  and  the 
unassailable  honesty  of  labor  which  go  to  the  making  of  every  rug  that  leaves 
oar  mill. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  free  upon  request  our  beautifully  illustrated  booklet 

“Oriental  Art  in  American  Rugs” 

€][  This  booklet  is  replete  with  information  as  to  Oriental  rugs; 
-  also  with  most  practical  suggestions  for  the  use  of  the 

proper  rug  in  the  proper  place. 

There  is  a  Whittall  rug  of  the  exact  texture, 
design  and  coloring  for  every  requirement. 


r 


M.  J.  WHITTALL 


THE  COLUMBIA  KNIGHT  is  the  crowning  achieve^ 
ment  of  seventeen  years  of  motor-car  manufacture.  During 
that  time  the  Columbia  has  maintained  its  leadership 
by  intrinsic  merit  without  exaggeration  or  pretense. 


THE  COLUMBIA  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

Division  of  United  States  Motor  Company 
Send  for  Catalog  and  details  of  Our  Free  Monthly  Inspection  Service 


Silent  Kruj$htMot  or 

One  of  THREE  BEST  cars  built 


GETTY  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 


PRESS  OF  REDFIELD  BROTHERS.  NEW  YORK 
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AT  THE  HORSE  SHOW 


IN  THE  PIERCE-ARROW  CARS  FOR  T 91 2 


the  automobile  body  has  come  into  its  own.  These  bodies 
have  been  built  as  automobile  bodies  —  not  as  adapted 
carriage  bodies.  You  will  see  the  great  difference  at  once. 

THE  PIERCE-ARROW  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


